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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 


By Marcus M. Marks, 
New York. 


The Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 
was a natural development of the Canadian Conciliation Act of 1900 
and of the Railway Labour Disputes Act of 1903. The former pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Department of Labour and effected 
intervention in labour disputes through the personal efforts of the 
Minister of Labour himself. The next step, in 1903, was the author- 
ization of boards of arbitration in railway labour disputes upon the 
request of either party. Neither side, up to this time, had given 
up, even for a day, the right to strike or lock-out. 

On account of a serious strike in the coal mines of Lethbridge, 
Alta, in the winter of 1906-07, the Deputy Minister of Labour sug- 

ted a plan for the prevention of such occurrences in the future. 
This plan, elaborated into a bill, was presented to parliament by 
the then Minister of Labour, the Honourable Randolphe Lemieux, 
and became a law on March 22, 1907. It is often called the Lemieux 
Act. 

This act recognizes the need of a well-established, dignified, 
official agency for the proper discussion of grievances and their 
adjustment without resort to strikes. While covering both public 
and private business, it draws a sharp distinction between them. - 
It is framed to apply primarily to public utilities and mines where 
continuous service is of most immediate interest to the public; it 
reaches into private business only when both parties to a dispute 
consent to the acceptance of its friendly offices. Under the Lemieux 
Act, the government does not take the initiative in bringing about 
conciliation; the first suggestion for the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation (hereafter to be designated the 
Board) comes from one or the other interested party. The record 
thus far has shown that nearly all the applications for boards emanate 
from the employees. 


(1) 
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Board Organization 


A request from either employers or employees for the appoint- 
ment of a Board, coming to the Minister of Labour with the state- 
ment that a strike or lock-out is impending, is promptly followed 
by the organization of such a Board under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour. 

The side applying for the Board chooses the first representative; 
and if the other party does not nominate its representative within 
five days after due advice, the Minister of Labour appoints such 
representative. These two members then select a third party, 
usually a judge or other disinterested citizen, well-known and highly 
regarded by the public, and he becomes the chairman of the Board. 
In case the two members of the Board fail to agree upon a third, 
the Minister of Labour again asserts his power in the selection and 
appointment of the chairman. The Board thus organized at once 
_ proceeds to investigate the conditions of employment which were 
the cause of discontent about to break out into open strife. 

Service Uninterrupted 

During the time occupied by the investigations of the Board, 

_ the act provides that workingmen are not permitted to strike, nor 

are the employers allowed to reduce wages, increase hours or other- 
wise change the conditions of employment. Thus loss in wages is 
prevented, service continues and, what is still more important, evil 
passions are not aroused and accentuated as in time of strike. In- 
vestigation under conditions of employment and order is much 
more likely to proceed in the direction of equity and justice than if 
_such investigation be undertaken at a time when both parties, as 
well as their friends and adherents, are laboring under the excite- 
ment of the abnormal conditions consequent to an open breach 
between employer and employed. 

There are severe penalties imposed if service be interrupted 
during the investigation. Each workingman who strikes is liable 
to a fine of from $10 to $50 a day while out. The employer is liable 
to a fine of $100 to $1,000 a day if he disobey the law. An outsider 
who incites either party to break the law may be fined from $50 to 
$1,000 for each offense. The Board may summon witnesses, employ 
experts and investigate accounts. Sittings are held in public or in 
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private as the Board deems wise. Expenses of witnesses are paid, 
and each of the members of the Board receives $20 a day and 
expenses from the Department of Labour. 

The main service of the Board is in bringing the disputing 
parties together and affording full opportunity to clear up misunder- 
standings. Explanations are mutually offered, grievances thoroughly 
ventilated and trade conditions discussed. There is full considera- 
tion of every vexed point. The high character of the members of 
the Board vouches for fair play and at the end of the investigation 
the published report makes a deep impression upon both sides and 
also upon public opinion. 


Investigation—not Arbitration 


There is no compulsory arbitration feature connected with the 
Lemieux Act. If both parties voluntarily agree to arbitration, well 
and good; but the act contemplates only investigation and publicity. 
After the report of the Board has been published, either party is 
entirely free to strike or lock-out; the law has been complied with 
when employer and employed permit the situation to remain 
unchanged until the end of the period of investigation. However, 
workingmen are quite unlikely to risk the dangers of a strike in the 
face of an adverse opinion of such a Board. Similarly, the employer 
will in almost every instance accede to the requests made by a fair 
tribunal. A strike or a lock-out is rarely undertaken when both 
parties are calm, when they have had proper opportunity to state 
their position and hear that of the other side. Amicable adjust- 
ment is far more likely under such circumstances; this has been the 
experience in Canada during the first five years of the operation of 
the Lemieux Act. 


Five Years of the Act 


From page 1056, Labour Gazette, issued by the Department of 
Labour, Canada, in May, 1912, I quote: 

“During the first five years which elapsed between the enact- 
ment, in March, 1907, of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and the end of March, 1912, one hundred and twenty-four applica- 
tions were received for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation, as a result of which one hundred and ten Boards 
were established. In the fourteen remaining cases, the matters in 
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dispute were adjusted by mutual agreement whilst communications 
were passing with the department in respect of the establishment 
of the Board. In ninety-three out of one hundred and ten cases 
referred for investigation, the inquiry resulted either in a direct 
agreement between the parties or in such an improvement of rela- 
tions as led to the settlement of the dispute. . . . There have 
been in all fourteen instances (out of one hundred and ten) during 
the five years, in which strikes have occurred after the reference of 
disputes under the terms of the act.” 

Regarding these fourteen cases, Hon. F. A. Acland, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who has done splendid service under the past as 
well as under the present administration, and to whom I am indebted 
for much information, writes June 14, 1912: “In the majority of 
these cases the department received evidence showing that the 
inquiry had a very beneficial effect; in many instances the dispute 
ended on precisely the basis recommended by the Board.” 

Mr. Acland writes further, under same date, giving the follow- 
ing interesting details of the work accomplished under the Lemieux 
Act since April 1, 1912: 

“Since the close of the financial year, there have been a number 
of boards established. I will briefly mention the cases: 

1. “A dispute between the C. P. Railway Company and rail- 
road freight handlers and railway clerks in the company’s employ 
at Winnipeg. The number of employees concerned was placed at 
two thousand. The inquiry resulted in a unanimous report and an 
amicable adjustment of the dispute. 

2. “A dispute between the Canadian Northern Coal and Ore 
Dock Company at Fort William and coal handlers numbering about 
two hundred. The dispute is largely a repetition of one occurring 
a year earlier where a satisfactory arrangement was reached by the 
‘Board. The report of the present Board has not yet been received, 
but there is no word of trouble. 

3. “A dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and its street railway employees numbering four hundred twenty- 
five. The report in this case was received yesterday and was unani- 
mous. The parties had not then formally accepted the recom- 
mendations, but the department understands that the company had 
accepted in advance, while the morning papers here announced that 
the employees last night decided to accept the finding. 
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4. “A dispute between the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany at Inverness, N. S., about four hundred men being concerned. 
This Board is now in process of formation, a member having been 
appointed on the recommendation of each side, while the question 
of the chairmanship remains for a moment in abeyance. 

“This, I think, completes the list of existing boards established 
since April 1, 1912.” 


Example for Our Country 


Why should not our states profit by the experience of Canada? 
The prevention of such a large proportion as ninety-three out of 
one hundred ten strikes by a simple, sane, just method would mean 
much to us socially and economically. This is particularly true in 
our present troublous times, when men and women are rushing into 
strikes because they see no other way of rectifying their grievances. 
Are the officials of public utilities and mines in this country opposed 
to strike prevention? It cannot be. Are they not willing in time 
of threatened strike to have the actual working conditions of their 
plants brought to light by a fair investigation and then placed 
before the public for judgment? Every public utility or mine 
operator should be. 

On the other hand, would our labour object to an impartial 
investigation of its grievances and a public statement of the same, 
to prevent the losses and risks of strikes? Some leaders of labour 
have frankly opposed legislation to this end in our states, giving 
two main reasons: (1) That labour is not willing to give up even 
for a day its fundamental right to strike. (2) That labour does 
not wish to give the companies time to prepare for a strike by engag- 
ing strike-breakers. On the first point, I do not understand how 
conservative leaders of labour can logically object to this phase 
of the Canadian act; for one of the aims of such men and the unions 
they represent is to make trade-agreements with employers; and 
every trade-agreement waives for a term this “‘fundamental’’ right 
to strike. 

In connection with public service utilities where uninterrupted 
service is so essential for the public comfort, every man or woman 
seeking employment should recognize the duty assumed to serve 
steadily and to give ample opportunity for the investigation and 
rectification of any grievances that may arise. Aside from the 
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moral obligation of both company and men to give uninterrupted 
service, it should be remembered that the worst sufferers at a time 
of discontinuance of service in public utilities are the working neople 
themselves. Is it not worth while under all circumstances to post- 
pone a strike for a few weeks with the assurance, as under the 
Canadian act, that a fair opportunity will be given to have the 
objectionable conditions, which are the basis of the threatened strike, 
removed by peaceful means? I am assuming that the strike is a 
just one; if, however, a breach is threatened on account of a mis- 
understanding in which the labour side is wrong, how much more 
cause is there for delay! 

Now to the second point, that of giving the companies time for 
' preparation for the threatened strike. This argument overlooks 
the fact that workingmen do not, under the Canadian act, set a 
definite advance date for striking; they simply give notice of their 
intention to strike and ask for the appointment of a Board which 
is thereupon organized. If the company tried, as is suggested, to 
take advantage of the situation by collecting in advance an army 
of strike-breakers, the strike might easily be postponed until the 
company tired of supporting such an expensive body of idle men. 
Looking at this argument from another standpoint, public utility 
and mining companies are not likely to be so surprised by a strike 
that the modern strike-breaking agencies cannot supply men in time 
to meet requirements. The objections referred to are but theo- 
retical. The hearty approval of the Lemieux Act from all sides 
after five years’ practical operation, gives sufficient answer. 

Under date March 14, 1912, Mr. J. G. O'Donoghue, B.C., 
LL.B., of Toronto, an attorney officially representing the unions 
- of the Province of Ontario, writes to me confirming his previous 
strong endorsement of the act: “I have acted on thirty or thirty- 
five boards and have no reason to change my opinion.” Mr. 
O’Donoghue has had more experience than any other man on these 
boards. 

The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, C.M.G., Ph.D., the father of 
the act, who may well feel proud of his successful labours in saving 
for his country not only money but men by this movement for strike 
prevention, writes to me under date February 15, 1912, as follows: 
“‘My faith in the Canadian act has been increased, first, as a result 
of its workings, which have more than kept up to the average of 
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previous years; and secondly, because of the outspoken defense of 
the act by labour men. In our last election, an effort was made 
by some to belittle its effects, but the labour men came to its defense, 
in particular leaders of the Grand Trunk Railway strike.” 

In applying the principle of the Canadian act in our states, 
which I trust will soon be done, we might be able to improve details. 
For example, the Board may be increased from three to six members, 
for the following reasons: When a single individual represents a 
side, the pressure upon him to “stand up” for his folks, right or 
wrong, is tremendous. He is fearful of the charge that he has “gone 
back” on his side. He is more apt to be under suspicion of “selling 
out.” His responsibility is unnecessarily great. Had each party, 
namely, the employers, the employees and the public, two repre- 
sentatives, these would strengthen and reinforce each other and 
divide the burdens. Again, the presence of a single judge, a “third 
man,” gives the proceeding the appearance of an arbitration. With 
but three men on a board, as in Canada, all depends in the end upon 
a single man’s judgment or viewpoint. In the amendment which 
I propose, that is to have a board of six, the judgment is more apt 
to be fearless and independent and the decisions will have a stronger 
moral influence upon both sides and upon the community. Other 
amendments of a technical character may be necessary to adapt 
the Canadian act to the provisions of our federal and state consti- 
tutions; but the principle of the act should soon be applied to 
satisfy our crying need of strike prevention. Although boards have 
but rarely been invoked by private business corporations or associa- 
tions in Canada, it may be possible to so shape the law as to makew 
it more attractive to private business in our states. 


Industrial “ Fire’’ Department 


In view of the normal risk of fires and also the added danger 
of those of incendiary origin, every city, town and hamlet has for _ 
its protection, an organized fire department. A new development, ~ 
called forth by growing appreciation of the need of conservation 
of our resources, .is the fire-prevention bureau. In contrast to this 
activity, we are very backward in the industrial world in prepara- 
tions for protuction against the labour conflagrations which threaten 
our prosperity. In spite of the frequent occurrence of incendiary 
industrial fires in addition to thse arising out of the conflicts of 
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normal human passions, we have hardly any industrial fire-preven- 
tion bureau, or even industrial fire department. Under our “ Erd- 
man”’ act (a crude forerunner of the Canadian act), Judge Knapp 
and Commissioner Neill have become federal industrial fire chiefs 
with practically no firemen at their command—two men for our 
whole country! Less than half our states have conciliation boards 
and even these are not at all equipped to meet the dangers that 
menace us. 


Recommendation 


One of our most serious problems grows out of the fact that 
the cost of living is increasing beyond the earning power of the 
’ masses. Manifestations of discontent are breaking out everywhere. 
Strikes are threatening right and left, while we remain almost 
entirely unprepared. There should be competent, disinterested 
men and women of standing in every community willing to devote 
their lives to the study of this serious human problem. To these 
experts employers and employees would turn with confidence to 
obtain a peaceful adjustment of differences, if such a simple mechan- 
ism as the Canadian act were operative in our states. Working- 
men frequently strike because they know of no better way to attempt 
to secure justice. Let us provide such a better way! 

Particularly in the case of employees in public utilities should 
the opportunity to obtain just conditions without resort to strikes 
be clearly established. All that both sides in any controversy 
should and usually do desire, is fair play; a device like the Lemieux 
Act assures this. In no strike does our public receive sufficient 
impartial testimony upon which to base judgment as to the rights 
. of the controversy. At least, in cases where public utilities are 
affected the people are certainly entitled to full, unprejudiced in- 
formation; the Lemieux Act provides for this. 

It might be well, in view of the successful operations of our 
federal Erdman act in interstate railway industrial disputes, to 
apply a similar expedient to state public service utilities. This 
could readily be accomplished by delegating to the state public 
service commissioners the same powers now given, under the Erd- 
man act, to the interstate commerce and federal labour commis- 
sioners. It would be a great step forward in the cause of strike 
prevention. But it has become evident that the Erdman act might 
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safely be broadened in its scope and strengthened in its powers to 
still further increase its usefulness. Conceding this, there is but 
a single step from a broadened Erdman act to the Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes act. Why not make that step? 

I earnestly call for action on the suggestion of President Taft, 
who says: ‘‘The magnitude and complexity of modern industrial 
disputes have put upon some of our statutes and our present mechan- 
ism for adjusting such differences, a strain they were never intended 
to bear and for which they are unsuited. What is urgently needed 
to-day is a re-examination of our laws bearing upon the relation 
of employer and employee and a careful and discriminating scrutiny 
of the various plans which are being tried by some of our states and 
in other countries.” 

The strike and the lock-out are crude, barbaric and wasteful; 
they prove nothing of value and settle nothing permanently; they 
show only which side is the stronger or has the greater power of 
resistance, not which side is right. After the conflict, angry passions 
rankle in the breasts of the defeated; the fire is but temporarily 
smothered. On the other hand, the settlement of differences in the 


enlightened manner proposed, impartial investigation and publicity 
through a fair tribunal, brings out the facts and establishes justice. 
This is the only true and final settlement of any difference between 
men. 

May industrial peace with justice be thus brought about in a 
manner befitting our twentieth century civilization! 


THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
PEACE 


By Setu Low, 
New York, 


It lies upon the surface of the day’s events that the problems 
of industry are among the most serious problems of our times. 
Broadly speaking, this is true of every country in the world. It is 
certainly true that the United States affords no exception to the 
rule. In our country these problems relate both to the regulation 
of industry as a commercial undertaking, and also to the adjust- 
ment, on a satisfactory basis, of the relations between employer 
and employee. This latter aspect of the question is found in every 
country in which modern industry exists; and it is to this aspect of 
the problem in particular that this article is addressed. 

The discussion which is now taking place in almost every state 
of the Union, and in the national congress, in favor of the substitu- 
tion of what is known as “‘Workmen’s compensation,” in case of 
injury to workmen incident to their employment, instead of allowing 
their claims for damage to rest upon the old theory of ‘the employ- 
er’s liability,” is at once both an illustration and a demonstration 
of the profound changes which, as a matter of fact, have entered 
into the relations between employer and employee during the last 
century. The law establishing the liability of an employer to a 

_workman injured in his employ was slowly developed during several 
centuries. The theory of the law was that the employer was liable 
to his employee because of a wrong done him; and that if the 
employer was not at fault, in other words, if he were not responsible 

' for the accident, the employee could not collect. When industry 

was on a small scale, and employers and employees often worked 
side by side, this law presumably did substantial justice; but it is 
almost universally recognized to-day that this is no longer the case. 

Therefore, almost by common consent as one might say, society is 

abandoning the old point of view, and is assuring workmen, injured 

in the course of their employment, a certain compensation, without 

regard to whether the injury was due to the carelessness of their 

employers or not, In other words, it is almost universally recog- 
(10) 
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nized, under modern conditions, that industry must bear the burden 
of making proper provision for injured workmen, precisely as it 
bears the burden of insurance against fire. This movement began 
in Germany many years ago, under the leadership of Bismarck. 
It has been followed by one European nation after another; last of 
all by England. Now the movement is in full swing all over the 
United States, and it is likely to express itself upon the statute 
books of congress and of every state in the Union within the next 
few years. 

The significance of this illustration, from the point of view of 
this paper, is that it demonstrates beyond the need of argument 
the profound change that has taken place in modern industry in the 
old relations between employer and employee. While the illustration 
confines the demonstration to one particular field, the same deep- 
going changes of relationship are working correspondingly great 
changes in other departments of the industrial domain. There has 
grown up very widely among employees the feeling that the men 
who put labor into a railroad system, or into any other vast indus- 
trial plant, help to create that system just as truly as the men who 
put their money into it; and out of this belief there has grown, 
and is growing, a constantly strengthening conviction that those 
who work for such an enterprise acquire a property right in it just 
as real as the property right of those who embark capital in it. The 
problem of modern industry, so far as it relates to the relation of 
the employer and the employee, seems to me to be to discover the 
just and equitable and practicable way of reconciling these two 
claims to property right in modern industry. As long as business 
enterprises were under individual management, it was not unnatural 
for a man, whose energy built up the enterprise and whose entire 
fortune had been at risk in developing it, to feel that it was his busi- 
ness. Neither was this claim seriously disputed by labor under old 
conditions. But the situation is evidently entirely changed when 
an enterprise is financed by tens of thousands of stockholders who 
give no time or thought whatever to its conduct; and when its 
affairs are administered not by the people who finance it, but by 
salaried officials. This at least is my own diagnosis of the industrial 
problem of our time. 

As is the case in all transition periods, there are plenty of men 
who go to one extreme or the other. The typical employer of the 
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old school finds it impossible to realize that any change which has 
taken place in industrial organization has affected in the slightest 
degree the old time relationship as to this matter between employer 
and employee. To such men the business belongs, as a matter of 
fact and of course, to the men who put money into it; and the 
men who work for it are no more entitled to say anything about the 
business than under the old régime. On the other hand, the socialist 
party takes the opposite extreme with equal vehemence. The 
socialists claim that all industrial wealth is created by the men 
_ who labor; and that, therefore, all the instrumentalities of industry 
—the land, the factories, the machinery, and all the rest—should 
belong to the state. Thus, while one extreme eliminates labor 
from all control of the business, the other extreme seeks to elimi- 
nate capital from all control of the business. While both of these 
parties of extremists are striving to convince the world that their 
view is the only right view, and their attitude the only possible 
attitude, the average employer and the average workman are trying 
somehow to better conditions day by day, in the hope that some 
day the ideal relationship of every workingman to the enterprise 
to which he gives his time and labor, which are his life, will yet be 
developed. The problem in this aspect is more a practical problem 
than a problem of theory. Multitudes of employers would like to 
interest their employees in the business in the same whole-hearted 
way in which they are themselves interested in it; but it must be 
said that, up to the present time, no method of doing this, of uni- 
versal application, has been discovered. What we see, therefore, 
all over the world, is the division of employers and of employees 
into two camps; the employees uniting to secure for themselves 
better and better terms, and the employers uniting to present a 
common front against the demandsof their united employees. It 
_ will probably not be disputed by anyone that, as a result of this atti- 
tude on the part of employees, multitudes of workmen have secured 
shorter hours of labor, higher wages, and better physical conditions 
under which to work. Some day it may well be hoped that out of 
this study en masse of the relations between employers and em- 
ployees, much that is still a matter of conflict between the two parties 


been settled. 
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employers and employees in various industries, no practical method 
has been developed more promising than the “trade agreement.” 
By a “trade agreement,” I mean an agreement entered into by the 
representatives of the employers in a given trade with the represen- 
tatives of the employees in the same trade, by which agreement the 
hours of labor, the rates of pay, and all the various other elements 
that enter into the relationships between employer and employee 
are agreed upon for a fixed period of time. Possibly no trade agree- 
ment upon the same scale and of such long duration can be cited 
as that between the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Typographical Union of the United States 
and Canada. These two associations, after years of conflict, in the 
year 1900 formulated an agreement which was to last for one year, 
and which provided for the arbitration of disputes. This agreement 
has been modified and renewed from time to time, as experience 
has indicated. It has just been renewed for a third five-year period, 
and it forms to-day the basis upon which the newspapers of the 
United States appear, morning after morning, without interference 
from strikes. This new agreement was executed in January of the 
present year, to go into operation at the expiration of the previous 
agreement, on the 30th of April of this year. In other words the 
experience of the last five-year period was embodied in a new agree- 
ment, well ahead of the expiration of the old one; so that the in- 
dustry has remained under control, as stipulated in the agreements, 
without any interruption. The agreement provides for the arbitra- 
tion of all questions relating to wages and hours, working conditions, 
and disputes arising under contracts. It also provides for local 
boards of arbitration, with an appeal to a national board of arbi- 
tration. The membership of the local boards is placed at five, 
consisting of two representatives of the local union, two representa- 
tives of the publishers’ association, and, in case they are unable 
to agree, another to be selected by the president of the International 
Typographical Union and the chairman of the special committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. As thus con- 
stituted, the full board hears the case. At the conclusion of its 
presentation, the four original members go into executive session, 
and endeavor to reach an agreement. In case they fail, the chair- 
man casts the deciding vote. An appeal lies to the national board 
of arbitration which is equally divided in numbers. This equal 
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division of the national arbitration board, while not without some 
embarrassments, is believed by the trade to give better results, on 
the whole, than a decision by an odd arbitrator who, from the nature 
of the case, can be only imperfectly informed on many of the ques- 
tions to be decided. 

Trade agreements exist between nearly all of the railway systems 
and the million or more members of the railway brotherhoods; 
between the anthracite and bituminous coal operators and the half 
million members of the United Mine Workers’ Organization; be- 


tween the thirty-five different employers’ associations in the build- 


ing trades and the several hundred thousand members of the various 
unions involved; between many of the large street railway systems 
and the members of the Amalgamated Association of Street Rail- 
way Employees; between the boot and shoe manufacturers, the hat 
manufacturers, the stove manufacturers, and the unions working 
in those trades. In the year 1908 there were trade agreements in 
as many as nineteen other trades. In all probability these statistics 
are incomplete; yet, as far as they go, they illustrate what a powerful 
factor the trade agreement has already become in the maintenance 
of industrial peace. By these agreements industrial strife is prac- 
tically eliminated for long periods from the domain which they 
affect. Naturally, such agreements are possible only between 
employers and organized trades. The employers who decline to 
enter into such agreements sometimes justify themselves in declin- 
ing, because, as they say, they wish to protect the labor which is 
not organized in its right to employment. If such employers would 
employ only unorganized labor, and make no effort to use, at the 
same time, organized labor, the problem would be greatly simpli- 
fied; but, when they attempt to prevent their employees from organ- 
izing, or when they attempt to employ organized and unorganized 


labor side by side as if both were unorganized, they subject them- 


selves to the suspicion that they are not so much concerned to pro- 
tect the freedom of labor as they are to avoid dealing with labor 
when labor, like themselves, is organized and strong. In the indus- 
trial world tc-day unorganized labor is just about as helpless as 
unincorporated capital. There are many abuses incident to organized 
capital; but for all that men do not propose to go back to doing 
business on an individual basis. There are evidently, and admittedly, 
very serious criticisms to be made of many of the methods and atti- 
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tudes of organized labor; but for all that it is probable that the 
industry of the future will have to deal with labor that is more and 
more completely organized. From which I conclude that the trade 
agreement is a useful and desirable agency for enlarging the bound- 
aries of industrial peace. 

When this question is considered in .its national aspect, there 
are three factors affecting it in the United States which are par- 
ticularly friendly to a sensible solution of one detail of the problem 
after another. In Great Britain the organized labor movement 
has become largely socialistic, and it is a fundamental basis of the 
socialistic conception that the employing class and the class of the 
employed have no interest in common. The socialists’ appeal to 
workingmen is made frankly upon a class basis. In England, when 
such an appeal is made, it gets a ready response, because English 
society has been organized upon a class basis from time immemorial. 
Therefore, when appeal is made to labor as a class, in England, the 
labor class listens and responds. In the United States there is not, 
and there never has been, any such class organization of society. 
It is a part of our fortunate inheritance that this is so. Conse- 
quently, when an appeal is made to labor on a class basis, in the 
United States, such an appeal is quite as likely to offend as not; 
because laboring men in the United States feel themselvés to be 
fellow citizens with all the rest of the population, and they do not 
recognize any classes as being either above them or below them. 
So far, at any rate, American institutions have been able quickly 
to imbue newcomers from Europe, who have grown up under class 
systems, with the American point of view and the American spirit. 

Still another factor making powerfully for a happy solution of 
industrial problems in the United States, is the fact that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the great Railroad Brotherhoods are, 
in the main, non-socialistic. The typical socialists, as represented by 
the socialist party, assume that labor and capital have nothing in — 
common. The organized labor movement in the United States, 
on the contrary, while it urges the demands of labor, equally recog- 
nizes the rights of capital. The attitude of organized labor in all 
the railroad brotherhoods and in a vast majority of the trade unions 
of the United States is, that the interests of capital and labor are 
not identical; but that they are usually, and perhaps always, recon- 
cilable. The trade agreement, which is practically universal in the 
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railroad world, and which is extending rapidly in the industrial 
_ world, is the natural outcome of this attitude on the part of organ- 
ized labor in the United States. 

A further outcome of this attitude on the part of organized 
labor in the United States is The National Civic Federation—an 
organization which has no parallel in any other country in the 
world. Its governing body is made up in equal numbers of employ- 
ers, of the representatives of organized labor, and of men fairly 
representative of the general public. The National Civic Federation 
thus affords a platform upon which all elements can meet and 
become acquainted with one another’s point of view. It further 
affords an agency through which parties drifting towards a dispute 
may be brought into helpful contact with each other. The writer 
has served as the chairman of the conciliation committee of The 
National Civic Federation for many years, and he believes it to be 
literally true that, in every instance where the participants have 
been willing to come together in advance of a break, a settlement 
of the dispute has uniformly taken place. This is only one aspect 
of the activities of The National Civic Federation. Through special 
departments it is constantly engaged in welfare work, the object 
of which is to secure better working and living conditions for men 
and women employed in all industries and occupations of the 
country. It would be highly illuminating if it were possible to 
make clear to the public the number of establishments in which, 
-by processes such as this, the physical conditions surrounding work- 
people have been, and are being, modernized. This work is con- 
stantly going on, and the effect of it is being felt more and more 
broadly. Another department has been taking the initiative in 
framing model legislation for changing employers’ liability laws to 
laws providing for workmen’s compensation. The Federation is 
now engaged, also, in a comprehensive study of the useful limits 
of public control of interstate and municipal corporations. Evi- 
dently an association, made up as The National Civic Federation 
is made up, can accomplish nothing when the views of its members 
do not coincide; but whenever all of the elements represented in 
the Federation are of one mind, it is equally clear that its influence 
is great and far-reaching. It is not too much to say that of all the 
agencies in the United States making for industrial peace, none has 
more capacity to be useful than The National Civic Federation. 
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It is, of course, only one of many agencies working to the same end; 
but it has a unique opportunity to be useful that is born of its 
mutual relationship to all parties to the industrial problem; that 
is to say, to the employer, to the employee, and to the general public. 
Naturally The National Civic Federation is attacked by the extrem- 
ists at both ends of the line; but it is steadily demonstrating its 
value as an agency for the promotion of industrial peace and progress. 
Some strikes certainly take place in the United States, and occasion- 
ally they are serious; but they are few, indeed, in number to what 
they would be if no such agency existed as The National Civic 
Federation, with its ability to bring together both parties to a con- 
flict before the break comes. 
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CONDITIONS FUNDAMENTAL TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By Georce B. Hvco, 
President, Employers’ Association of Massachusetts, Boston. 


With the “get-all-you-can-any-way-you-can spirit” pervading 
industry and the desire to get the best of the bargain when differences 
arise between capital and labor, the outlook for industrial peace is 
not encouraging. With this spirit predominating, ethics, justice, 
and common honesty receive but scant consideration. Especially 
is this true when labor is organized and capital is corporate or com- 
bined. 

Corporate management and organized leadership, influenced 
by the collective mind which they serve, make it, if not necessary, 
at least most expedient not to be over-scrupulous in dealing with each 
other. The demands of the bond and stockholders who look to the 
management of corporations for material returns and the equal 
demands of the rank and file of organized labor who also look to their 
leaders for substantial results, make the means adopted—however 
questionable—justify the end sought. Both relieve themselves of 
all moral responsibility for the acts of the agents of their particular 
group, and both accept the benefits secured without scruple or 
examination into the methods employed to obtain them. The under- 
lying cause of the conflict in industry may be traced directly to this 
substitution of corporate for individual ownership of industries and 
to the substitution of organized labor for individual labor. Group 
responsibility has taken the place of individual responsibility. 

As a result, the individual conscience has become dissipated in 
the collective stream of irresponsibility. With the loss of its economic 
identity, it has lost also its moral resistance to the popular but insidi- 
ous philosophy of the right of group might over individual right. 
Fortified with this false and unethical philosophy, corporate capital 
and organized labor must necessarily keep up a bitter and relentless 
struggle for supremacy, each to retain its position, even at the sacri- 
fice of every consideration of equity. The mutual distrust engendered 
by this attitude of mind leaves any possibility of an equitable adjust- 
ment of differences on peaceful lines out of the question. Both sides, 
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conscious of their power, will continue the struggle until one of the 
ies to the conflict is completely overcome and the other is in full 
control of industry. The only possible relief lies in the hope of a 
greater compelling force arising to overpower both combatants now 
battling for industrial control. There is no indication, however, 
of the realization of this hope. 
Government, to which we should look to take the initiative in’ 


protecting the individual from group assaults, is honeycombed with _ ‘ 


the group spirit. It has abdicated its function and left the unorgan- 
ized, unassociated, uncombined individual to shift for himself. One 
must be tagged, labeled, or carry the insignia of collectivism in some 
form to receive any protection from officialdom. Officialdom, whether 
appointed or elected, is influenced in its decisions not by the right 
or wrong or the merits of any question that arises, but by the effect 
its action may have upon the position it holds. If the public good 
suffer by wrongs committed against the individual it is of little con- 
sequence, providing it brings the reward of continued political service 
from the debased group selfishness which it serves, be it corporate 
capital or organized labor. There are few exceptions to this rule in 
state or nation. 

The race of subservient officialdom for group favor and its utter 
disregard of individual and community rights is well illustrated by 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company strike of recent date. The 
main issue involved in this strike was the recognition of a newly- 
formed union whose membership comprised less than half the 
employees of the railway. The great majority of employees, satisfied 
with conditions, refused to strike and remained loyal to the company. 
The public announcement advertised in the newspapers and signed 
by the president of the Boston Elevated Railway Company, that 
“The management intends to support its loyal employees in their 
avowed determination that no outside individual or organization 
shall come between themselves and the officers of the company,” 
gave every assurance of protection to the loyal employees from any 
outside group interference. 

The usual tactics of organized labor were employed to terrorize 
the community. Cars were overturned and carloads of passengers 
stoned, tracks were dynamited and many passengers and employees 
seriously injured, some fatally. Arrests of striking carmen in great 
numbers followed. The courts, presided over by judges appointed 
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for life in Massachusetts and thus free from the baneful influence 
of group coercion and intimidation, did their full duty to the 
community. Severe but just sentences were meted out, which had 
the effect of checking the more turbulent among the strikers. 

During this period the loyal employees stuck to their posts and 
operated the cars, facing danger and bearing the physicial brunt of 
the contest with courage and fortitude, qualities of the best citizen- 
ship. They were rendering a public service and appreciated their 
responsibility to the community. They assisted the company to 
secure a full complement of men, and cars were soon running on a nor- 
mal schedule. There was every physical indication that the strike 
was aclosed incident when, like a bolt from a clear sky, the public 
conscience was shocked by the news that the elevated railway officials 
had come to an agreement with the strikers, in which they surrendered 
every point at issue. The union was recognized, the strikers rein- 
stated in their old positions at former ratings, thus displacing the loyal 
carmen automatically advanced during the strike. Loyalty and 
fidelity were penalized, disloyalty and brutality rewarded. What 
malign influence had brought about this treachery on the part of 
the railway officials? The threat by organized labor of political 
extermination of the governing authorities of both state and city if 
they did not force the railway company to yield to labor’s demands. 

A most disgraceful scramble of officialdom followed, to serve 
what appeared to be the stronger of the two group interests involved 
in the strike. The governor of the state (seeking re-election) arbitra- 
rily said to the company: ‘‘The men are right. You must give way!” 
The mayor of the city, with a United States senatorship in view, 
followed suit, and the district attorney, also a candidate for guberna- 
torial honors, disgraced his profession by upholding the strikers con- 
victed in the lower courts, stating that they had been unjustly 
sentenced and that he stood ‘‘between the people and such lower 
courts as seem to have lost all reason.” The Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation, not to be outdone by the political fireworks of the 
governor, mayor, and district attorney, gave extensive hearings, 
finally reporting that the company was responsible for the strike. 

To show the effect of group terrorism over officialdom, the 
salient points of this report are illuminating. The board said: 

Upon the evidence presented, the board finds that the men were justified 
in the belief that many had been discharged because of their membership in the 
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union, or their activity in its formation, and that the company was responsible 
therefor. 

It appears by the evidence that many of the company’s cars are being 
operated by men whose conduct does not merit the approval of the traveling 
public; that there has been neglect, discourtesy and insolence on the part of some 
of the employees; that conductors have been seen to collect fares without recording 
them by the device furnished for that purpose. This latter abuse of the public 
and the company has a decided tendency to weaken the high standard of honesty, 
which is so essential to our social and industrial structure. 

The existing controversy seriously affects the public interest, and the board 
recommends to the parties that in conference they endeavor by agreement to 
accomplish an amicable settlement which shall be alike just to the company and 
its employees and the public which it is its duty to serve. 

Counsel for the company submitted a statement at the conclusion of the 
hearing on July 16, which purported to prove that more men were employed by 
the company than were in its employ on June 6, and that the car service was 
being maintained in its former normal condition. Therefore, counsel contended, 
no strike exists at the present time. 

The board does not hold this view. A strike exists so long as those who strike 
maintain an organization, or by concerted action continue in the endeavor to 
secure the object which they seek to attain, 


In this report, so hypocritically solicitous for the public welfare, 
the company is censured for technically violating the law, but such 
minor offenses as dynamiting tracks, overturning cars, injuring 
passengers, and the general destruction of property by strikers in 
uniform, received no mention. The board was evidently blind and 
deaf when evidence of violence was submitted, which may account 
for its being dumb about it in its report. And yet, after receiving 
such unfair and unjust treatment, the company relieved itself in 
true corporate fashion, of all responsibility by agreeing to leave the 
terms of settlement and the fate of its loyal employees in the hands 
of this tribunal which, by implication, had already prejudged the case. 
By this humiliating and dishonorable surrender it cowardly deserted 
its loyal workers to whom it had promised support and protection 
against any individual or organization that might come between them. 
It sacrificed every fundamental principle of right and justice. The 
price of peace was perfidy. It was paid! 

With the strike won and the company financially solvent, why 
did it accept the heavy exaction of moral bankruptcy? The inference 
is that it felt unable to cope with a hostile government, lawless union- 
ism, and a prejudiced state Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
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But can cowardice be offered as an apology for the base betrayal 
_ of principle? If our moral structure is to be based on the policy of 
following the lines of least resistance, we as a nation are doomed to 
destruction. 

The termination of this strike established three things: First, 
that group violence and lawlessness are now recognized as legitimate 
and effective weapons in industrial disputes; second, that a politically 
created state Board of Conciliation and Arbitration cannot, by the 
very nature of its being, render just and impartial decisions in labor 
disputes; third, that government under our present system cannot 
be relied upon as a compelling force to insure justice and protect 
the individual and the law-abiding community when corporate 
capital and organized labor are at war. In addition, it proved beyond 
doubt the demoralizing effect of the group spirit on the individual. 
With the exception of the loyal employees every group involved— 
corporate capital, organized labor, the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, and governing officialdom were blameworthy. Still, 
probably no individual held himself responsible for this foul action, 
but shunted the odium upon those he represented or served. 

The establishment of this new order of things destroys all hope 
of relieving the industrial situation through the ordinarily accepted 
peaceful means. Conciliation and arbitration, whether state created 
or mutually agreed upon by the disputants, has proved to be a failure 
and utterly worthless as a means of bringing about lasting peace. 
At its best it is only a miserable makeshift, a worn out expedient 
invented to postpone the evil day through compromise. Its accept- 
ance by either party to a dispute is either an acknowledgment of 
weakness or doubt of the justice of the position taken. Power seldom 
makes any concession and justice does not permit of compromise 
when a question of right principle is involved. A principle is either 
right or wrong. It cannot be compromised. It has been well said, 
“Every time you make a compromise, the devil gets the best of it.” 
One terrible experience in our national life drove home the truth of 
this trite saying. We compromised on the slavery question. The 
devil had the best of it for over fifty years, but we finally settled it 
and settled it right, though at a tremendous cost of life and treasure. 
Had the founders of our nation refused to sanction this one great 
compromise between the slave and free states, is there any doubt 
that we should have been spared the horrors of our civil war? 
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The industrial question is analogous. We failed to profit by 
the bitter experience of compromising the slavery question. Had we 
refused capital the privilege of combining and equally refused to con- 
cede to labor the right to organize, without holding each individual 
composing such combination or organization responsible for its 
collective acts, we should have been spared the discord and strife 
in the industrial world. By compromising the great moral principle 
of equal responsibility before the law, we indirectly but none the 
less effectively gave a severe blow to the supreme principle upon which 
our liberty and the foundation of our institutions rest, namely, 
equality of opportunity and individual freedom. 

By the adoption of this double standard to govern industry, 
one standard for the individual and another for the corporation or 
organization, we also divided the community into two classes, nat- 
urally antagonistic to each other: those whose welfare depended 
upon the success of the group with which they were affiliated and those 
whose welfare depended upon their own initiative. Thus divided, 
equality of opportunity ceased for the individual and only remained 
for the larger corporate or associated group units. 

The menace of this division was not fully recognized until 
corporate capital began gradually but steadily to absorb industry. 
The individual manufacturer or merchant, no longer able to compete 
in this unequal contest, soon found himself compelled to succumb to 
this overwhelming force. If left in the industrial field it was only 
by sufferance. This condition, however, was accepted as being 
in the interest of public good. The economy of production through 
combination was elaborated upon as a compensating feature for the 
elimination of the individual as a factor in industry. What if the 
individual did suffer unjustly? Did not the larger output and the 
minimum of waste through duplication of plants mean cheaper com- 
modities for the public? Should not the individual make this sac- 
rifice? 

So long as only the comparatively few were affected by the ruth- 
less oppression of corporate capital, this self-sacrificing reasoning, 
when applied to the other fellow, was cheerfully accepted and little 
thought given to the principle involved. But when the flim-flam 
game of temporary reduction of the prices of commodities was exposed 
by the excessive monopoly prices which followed after the industrial 
field had been cleared of individual competitors, the same self-sacri- 
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ficing reasoning did not apply. It looked different when compelled 
to submit to any exaction that corporate capital might impose. 
' The awakening came too late. Corporate capital was now. 
firmly intrenched and rooted, both industrially and _ politically. 
Anticipating the clamor of its deluded victims and the demand they 
would make of government for protection, it was forehanded enough 
to get control of government officialdom as well as industry, thus 
closing the only avenue of escape from which relief might come. 
Not until then did we realize the helplessness of our position and the 
folly of stripping ourselves of the safeguard of competition in industry. 

Coincident with the powerful growth of corporate capital, there 
came into being another group, promising at its inception but after- 
ward proving equally menacing to the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and individual freedom. ‘Organized labor began to flourish. 
It must be conceded that as an antidote to corporate capital, it was 
justified in combining for self-protection against the common enemy. 
There was merit in the argument that if the individual manufacturer 
or merchant with capital to invest, was unable to hold his own in 
industry, the individual workman would have no chance at all with 
only his labor to offer against combined capital. The take-it-or-leave- 
it policy of monopoly-controlled industry in the purchase and sale 
of commodities applied with equal force to the purchase of labor. 
With the opportunity to sell its labor restricted to a narrowed field 
in control of corporate capital, it too must submit to the inevitable 
and take what was offered or find another means of enforcing just 
compensation. Between the alternative of complete submission or 
combining to protect itself it chose the latter. 

Up to this point there was common agreement as to the justice 
and expediency of a defense movement to check monopolistic aggres- 
sion. Supported by the great majority outside of its immediate 
ranks, organized labor succeeded in getting a permanent foothold. 
So long as organized labor remained on the defensive it fulfilled its 
true function of protecting its own rights and those of the community. 
It justified its existence. But when it encroached upon the rights 
of others its usefulness ceased. No matter how laudable its original 
object may have been, once established and grown to power it equally 
sought complete control of the industrial field. It not only attacked 
corporate capital but every individual whether emp'oyer or employee 
who refused to do its bidding. By its policy of the closed shop, 
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restriction of the use of tools and machinery, restriction of output 
and restriction of apprentices, thus denying the American boy the 
opportunity to learn a trade except in prison, and the many other 
well-known but absurd restrictions with which unionism is fettered, 
it ignored the principles of equality of opportunity and individual 
freedom. 

While corporate capital controlled the price of commodities it 
* did not force one to buy them. The privilege of becoming vegetarians 
still remained if beef trust exactions went beyond the length of our 
purse. Organized labor, on the other hand, controlled men. It 
said in substance to employers: ‘‘ You must pay our price for the labor 
of each man regardless of efficiency or worth, and if you refuse no 
other man will be permitted to take the job!” To the workman it 
said: ‘‘You must pay tribute to the union and obey the union laws 
or you can not work at all!” In other words, it denied not only 
the right of equality of opportunity but went further and said, ‘‘ You 
shall have no opportunity!” 

In a word, there is no choice for the individual between the two 
evils, corporate capital and organized labor. He must submit to 
either one of the two groups or to both. The rules of the game of 
both groups are governed by the same principles. There is no 
essential difference between them. Both are selfish. Both are 
bound together by the common bond of group interest and both deny 
that the individual has any rights that deserve to berespected. We 
have nothing to gain from the success of either group. Their interests 
are identical, their purpose the same. The best evidence of their 
unanimity of purpose is the united opposition of both forces to the 
Sherman anti-trust law, designed to protect the individual from group 
encroachment. 

Let us no longer be deceived by the altruistic claims of combined 
capital with its much advertised palliatives of welfare work and profit- 
sharing schemes, mere bids for immunity from censure. Neither 
should we be deceived by the humanitarian claims of organized labor. 
The bettering of the condition of the worker is a mere incident in the 
scheme of advancement to greater power, designed to hoodwink 
the credulous but misguided sympathisers with unionism. Further- 
more, let us no longer be deceived by the intermittent skirmishes 
between these two selfish groups, which always terminate in a division 
of the swag extorted from the community as its share of the price 
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Permanent peace established on this basis is more to be feared 
than present day strife.+ It would perpetuate the burden without 
hope of ever being relieved. In the confusion of discussion and the 
turmoil of warfare between corporate capital and organized labor, 
the real issue upon which industrial peace depends has been lost sight 
of. It is not economy of production, increase of wages, shorter 
hours or bettering of general conditions, but whether individual _ 
freedom shall succumb to collective slavery. Whether this nation 
shall remain free for every individual to make the best of himself or 
herself without interference from any group, be it capital or labor, 
this is the real issue. It must be settled, and settled right, before 
lasting industrial peace can be established. 

To carry the analogy of the slavery question still further: When 
the immortal Lincoln said in substance, that a perfect union and a 
lasting peace could only be secured by making every state a slave 
state or every state free, that harmony under other conditions was 
impossible, it awoke a storm of protest. It was the expression of a 
new thought and it set statesmen thinking in every corner of the 
republic. We know to-day that utterance was truth. It is equally 
true to-day that lasting peace in industry cannot be secured until 
each individual is economically free or collectively enslaved. Har- 
mony under other conditions is impossible. 

This conclusion raises the question whether resort to force is the 
only course open to determine whether individual economic freedom 
or collective slavery shall prevail. Every indication points to an 
affirmative answer. Have not all the peaceful means of arbitration, 
conciliation, mediation, and compromise signally failed? Have they 
not served to aggravate instead of relieving the tense feeling of unrest 
and discontent in the industrial field? Does anyone believe that the 
privileges so lightly granted will be surrendered by either group 
without a struggle? Has not organized labor already demonstrated 
the efficacy of violence as a means of increasing its power? Will not 
the individual, abandoned by government, exploited by corporate 
capital, and oppressed by organized labor, in final desperation make 
an effort to free himself? 

When the peaceful ballot fails, the hostile bullet follows. The 
clash is inevitable. There will be a new alignment of forces. It 
will not be between capital and labor as such, but between the 
champions cf a strong individualism and the weakened serfs of 
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collectivism. There is no doubt as to the result. Individualism 
will triumph and collectivism will go down in defeat. The moral 
cholera of our industrial life will disappear. True values of com- 
modities and labor will be fixed by the natural gauge of worth and 
efficiency, and not by monopolistic fiat or organized labor decree. 
Government will again assume its abdicated function of protecting 
the individual and equality of opportunity and individual freedom 
will once more become a virile, living force. Then, and not until 
then, will permanent industrial peace be established. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


By Epwarp Ewinc Pratt, Pu.D., 


Lecturer on Economics, New York University. 


There is a growing feeling among employers that working con- 
‘ditions in their stores and industrial undertakings must be improved. 
There are some who have for many years, at least, cared scrupu- 
lously for the well-being of their workers. But only within the last 
two or three years has this movement on the part of employers 
reachéd any considerable proportions. On the part of many it is 
doubtless the expression of fear—fear of public opinion, fear of 
organized labor, fear of legislation. On the part of most, however, 
it is doubtless the bona fide expression of interest in the well-being 
of their workers and a genuine desire to improve conditions. 

We have, it is true, legislation enforcing certain minimum con- 
ditions of work and labor, but legislation is after all conditioned 
by that unsocial barrier, practicability. The law is not what it 
should be, is not what the experts know is best; it is a compromise 
between what is best and what inferior employers desire. It is a 
compromise effected by an untechnical and ofttimes insincere body 
of law makers. Legislation, therefore, has one and only one func- 
tion in improving working conditions, namely, to bring recalcitrant 
employers up to a minimum level set by law. 

There must always be employers who will go beyond this; 
employers, who in their own plants enforce conditions far superior 
to those set by law. There must be employers who will go forward 
and blaze out the trails of progress; trails which later the cumber- 
some wheels of legislation will follow. Such an employer was 
Robert Owen. In his mills at New Lanark, Scotland, Owen showed 
that it is not necessary to build up any business upon the lives and 
health of little children. He showed that a village can at the same 
time be a mill community and a desirable place to live in. He 
demonstrated the practicability of the labor laws, which have been 
enacted in England, almost up to the present time. Similarly, 
employers in this country are gradually testing out improvements 
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and practical plans for improvement in advance of current labor / 
legislation. Upon these experiments our further advance depends. 

Employers are gradually beginning to realize that they have 
grave responsibilities; that they hold in the hollows of their hands 
the well-being and happiness of the men and women who are depend- 
ent upon them for their daily bread. Employers are beginning to 
realize that they have at their disposition by far the largest part 
of the waking time of their employees. These facts e led em- 
ployers to investigate the conditions in their plants pe to take 
definite and consistent steps for their improvement. ‘There has 
been a considerable movement on the part of employers in this 
direction, a movement which is gaining rapid headway and bids 
fair to outstrip the accomplishments of merely interested outsiders. 


A. 


This movement among employers has taken, in the main, three 
directions: first, the betterment of physical conditions and the 
physical environment of the workers; second, the improvement of 
the wage system through more equitable methods of compensation; 
third, the increase of the efficiency of the workers. 

Either of two motives may actuate the employer who betters 
the physical environment of his workers: the betterment of the 
health of the workers for their own sake, or the recognition of the 
fact that a healthy working force is more efficient than a sickly one. 
How often employers are heard raising the plaintive cry that labor 
is inefficient and that good workmen are not to be found! And how 
seldom does the employer ask himself, “‘Is my plant one that is cal- 
culated to attract labor of the better sort? Is my plant any better, 
from the workman’s point of view, than my neighbor’s?” How can 
any employer expect to have good labor if the working conditions 
which he offers are inferior to, or even no better than, those of his 
competitors in the labor market? Some employers improve condi- 
tions on this account; their interest is a purely economic one. A 
few high-minded employers with some breadth of interest and sym- 
pathy, who have the real interests of their employees at heart, are 
improving conditions because they believe that their employees, 
as men and women, are entitled to decent and healthful working 
conditions. 

Other employers are dissatisfied with the present systems of 
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wage payment, which either on the one hand do not reward men 
accurately for the work they do, or, on the other hand, drive them 
at an ungoverned pace. Time or day’s work, piece work, parts work, 
are alike unsatisfactory. Time work puts the employer at a dis- 
advantage and tends to reduce the workers to a dead level. Piece 
or parts work reduces all effort on the part of the workers, to a 
straining race against time, strength and health. Many methods of 
wage payment have been devised: profit sharing, with almost infinite 
variations, premium and bonus systems, which endeavor to reward 
the skilled and conscientious laborer on his merits, and others of 
lesser importance. In spite of the failure to find a generally satis- 
factory system, the effort has borne considerable fruit in showing 
the complexity of the problem and the desire of employers to effect 
a satisfactory solution. 

The third phase of this growing movement among employers 
for the improvement of industrial conditions has been a well-con- 
sidered attempt to improve the working efficiency of the labor 
forces. This is not exactly what is meant by scientific management, 
unless we can call it “scientific management of men.’’ Here, again, 
some employers recognize the economic elements involved, and have 
in mind only the better utilization of plant and machinery and the 
increased product. Some employers, again, are really interested in 
their men and wish to have them improve themselves for their own 
sake and not because they will become better cogs in a big machine. 

The best work to-day along lines of industrial education is being 
done either by employers of labor, as in the case of the big appren- 
tice schools in some of our big factories, or with the active coopera- 
tion of employers, as at Cincinnati and at Fitchburg, Mass. 

These last two are real experiments in industrial democracy. 
The different grades of students attend school either in the con- 
tinuation schools, the cooperative high school or the cooperative 
engineering course at the University of Cincinnati. At the same 
time they are working in the factories of Cincinnati. It might be 
thought that the young university students working at the wage 
rates of apprentices would arouse the opposition of the trades unions. 
One incident will show how this works itself out. A labor union 
was holding a meeting one evening, preparatory to calling a strike. 
In the midst of the meeting, some one arose and protested against 
1See page 126. 
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“those young college fellows coming down here and working below 
the union scale, and taking the food out of our mouths.”” The man 
had no sooner indicated what he had to say than men from all parts 
of the room were clamoring to be recognized. One man succeeded 
and spoke thus in words fraught with social meaning: ‘Men, 
I have a son. This is the first chance he ever had to make some- 
thing out of himself, and, by God, the man who tries to take it away 
from him, walks over my dead body.” No one has ever raised the 
question again, and during the strike that followed, the students 
were the only workers, and they passed in and out the lines of pickets 
unmolested. 

Another kind of effort to promote efficiency is the study of 
motions or what might be called the new “science of work.” This 
study of motions aims to accomplish the result in the shortest pos- 
sible time, not by speeding up nor by driving, but by eliminating 
all unnecessary parts of the process and using only the fewest neces- 
sary movements. 

These efforts to promote efficiency aim to make better and more 
efficient workmen; if they succeed in this, their success in improving 
conditions follows as a consequence. Let us turn now from what 


the employer has done or is trying to do to consider for a moment 
modern industrial organization from a historical point of view. 


B. 


It is unnecessary here to recount the often-repeated history 
of the industrial revolution and of the development of the factory 
system. There, are, however, some consequences of the latter that 
seem to have been neglected. The introduction of the factory system 
into the field of production doubtless wrought great economies, but 
the process is by no means finished and will not be for some time to 
come. In fact, our whole industrial system is still in a state of tran- 
sition. Waste and slovenly management of materials and resources 
are apparent everywhere. Scientific management, if it has done 
nothing more, has served to emphasize the wastes of our present 
system. 

Two very important elements of efficiency were lost in the 
change from the handicraft or domestic system of production to 
the factory and large scale system. These elements of efficiency 
were: first, the carefully educated and trained workman; and 
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second, the close personal relation between employer and employee. 
Under the old system, the youth entered the employ of the master 
and learned the entire trade from beginning to end. When finished, 
he became a journeyman and went forth to learn what others could 
teach him. He then became himseif a master, skilled in every 
branch of his trade. To-day, a careful and competent workman is 
almost a thing of the past, while the master workman is not a product 
which is being cultivated in the United States. 

The second element of efficiency which was lost in the develop- 
ment of the factory system was, if possible, even more important. 
“In Ye Olden Days” the master with all his workmen sat about a 
single table, his wife on his left hand, then his children, and then 
his journeymen, one by one, beginning with the eldest, and ending 
at his right hand with the newest and often the youngest apprentice. 
To-day, the average employer, in a large shop or factory, does not 
know his employees either by name or by face. He has no personal 
dealings with them whatever, and the sympathy and understanding 
between them, as man and man, have passed away entirely. The 
same thing takes place when the small factory develops into a big 
factory, when the small employer grows beyond the point when he 
knows his workmen by their given names. When he is no longer 
able to go into the shop and to recognize his men individually, 
mutual sympathy between employer and employee ceases to exist 
and one great element of efficiency is lost. 

This gap between employer and employee has been greatly 
widened by the growing unfriendliness of trades unions and labor 
organizations, and by the socialistic propaganda of class conscious- 
ness. We have reached a state to-day, in the relations of employee 
and employer, where simple friendliness is well nigh impossible. 

Determined efforts are being made among employers who recog- 
nize the real difficulties to replace these two elements of efficiency. 
The movement for trade and industrial training which has already 
been mentioned aims to replace the careful, all-round trades train- 
ing which was formerly given by the master. Employers are also 
endeavoring to replace the close personal relations which were lost 
in the development of the factory system and in the development 
of large labor forces. They are attempting to do this by putting 
into their system of management a person who performs all their 
personal and social functions for them and who represents them 
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in the purely personal relations which should exist between em- 
ployer and employee. This person is sometimes called a social 
secretary, a welfare secretary, a service secretary, sometimes only 
a counsellor, a nurse, a teacher, or sometimes by no particular title. 

The essential point is that two distinct elements of efficiency 
have been lost in the development of large industries. The attempt 
to restore them is not charity, it is not philanthropy, it need not 
be social justice; it is good management, it is good business. 

C. 


Let us look at this industrial democracy from another point of 
view. The most distinguished and most significant development 
in modern political history has been the growth of the spirit of 
democracy. Our own country was a pioneer. Other countries, 
one by one, have followed our example until even benighted China 
has fallen into line. The growth of democracy has everywhere 
seen the putting away of monarchies or the serious limitation of 
their prerogatives, the breaking down of arbitrary power and the 
substitution of liberty of thought, a certain freedom of action and the 
right to self-government. But the growth of democracy has been 
largely confined to politics and political privileges. Slowly, very 
slowly, if we compare progress there with the swift, brilliant storming 
of the strongholds of political privilege, has the idea of democracy 
taken root and grown in the industrial world. 

The evidences of the growth of democracy in the field of industry 
are many. Perhaps the strongest and most important is the develop- 
ment of the organization of labor. Nowhere has the spirit of democ- 
racy been so crude, because it has mistaken the idea of equality for 
that of democracy. It has urged equality, but only within a single 
trade. At present there is another great movement, more democratic 
than the old, which sets up no trade or craft as the basis of an 
aristocracy of labor but which tries to unite all workers in a general 
cause of class progress. On the other hand, there are here and there 
springing up little industrial republics in the shape of producing 
and distributing cooperative societies. Here we find the workers 
themselves not only striving to take part in the management of 
industry, but actually forming among themselves independent 
self-governing industrial units. 

Nothing can be clearer than the real objective of present day 
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trade unionism. This objective, however, is often not expressed, 
nor even conscious, but it is an objective toward which in fact the 
labor movement is groping and toward which real progress is being 
made. This is no less than the democratization of industry. It is 
the tangible and later expression in the industrial world of the spirit 
of democracy which found earlier expression in the revolt against 
political despotism. For proof of this one has to look only at the 
history of recent labor conflicts in this country. The shirt-waist 
strike, the cloak-makers’ strike, the furriers’ strike, all in New York; 
the tailors’ strike in Chicago, and the strike at Lawrence, Mass., 
are typical in this respect. All disclosed new motives, hitherto 
hidden or unimportant. What was the main issue in each of these 
labor conflicts? Was it wages? Was it hours of labor? Was it 
conditions in the workshop? Was it any of the issues which have 
been fought over and ‘over, and when won only set the standard 
a little higher, to be raised again in a few months or a year? The 
real issue is no longer any of these. It is that of the ‘closed shop,” 
and this is simply another way of raising the question whether or 
not the working man shall have a voice in the management of the 
industrial state of which he is a member. An employer may pay 
high wages, he may give short hours of labor, he may provide the 
best working conditions possible. He may still have labor difficulties, 
and may wonder why his men are dissatisfied and why they insist 
on making larger and larger demands. He will continue to wonder 
until he sees that the essential thing is not conditions or wages or 
hours, but democracy, and that until the men have some share in 
the management of the plant continued difficulties will result. 

Such an outcome is inevitable. We educate our youth at much 
trouble and expense to an understanding of democratic privileges 
and duties. We impress upon our immigrant population the fact 
that under a democracy they have certain privileges and duties. 
But those privileges and duties are only occasionally exercised; 
during most of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, 
as workers in stores and factories, they are under a control that 
leaves little real democratic freedom in their every-day lives. 

Political rights are relatively remote, industrial rights are 
immediate and full of significance. Political rights are personally 
unimportant, industrial rights are the bread and butter in every 
man’s family. 
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The rise of socialism can be explained on no other ground than 
this: it is the expression in tangible form of a desire on the part of 
men to have industrial democracy. Socialism is not a political 
scheme; it is primarily industrial and in a less degree social. Social- 
ism seeks industrial equality, but which it mistakenly regards as 
synonymous with equality of opportunity in industry. The real 
meaning of industrial democracy is an equality of opportunity in 
industry, a thing which cannot be realized until industrial despotism 
is replaced by a representative form of management in industry. 


D. 


Let us view the whole problem from another angle, that of the 
employer: 

In every line of. industry where there are any considerable 
number of men employed, there are certain things which employers 
specially desire and which they hold to be indispensable to success. 
There is one thing, however, which is always paramount. Good 
light, access to a convenient market, a plentiful supply of cheap 
power, up-to-date machinery, and many other business necessities 
are valuable. But no one of these is the most essential thing. The 
one thing that is most important is labor. 

There are in fact two things above all others that employers 
desire : 

1. Efficiency in the workers as individuals. 

2. Efficiency in the labor force as a whole. 

Andrew Carnegie once said: ‘‘Take away my mines, sink my 
ships, confiscate my railroads, burn my mills, scrap my machinery, 
but leave me one thing—my organization, and I will rebuild my 
business within five years as great as before.’ Mr. Carnegie is 
paying tribute here to the thing which above all others won him 
success. 

The essential element which the successful employer and the 
good manager seeks is a large number of efficient units, working 
together as one smoothly running, efficient whole, an organization 
working as one man, rejoicing in their work and proud to do it well. 
The significant fact is that the time has passed when this can be 
attained by brutality, coercion, threats or violence. The employer 
who in the future uses methods such as these will find his pathway 
strewn with a succession of labor troubles. 
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The value of organization that develops esprit de corps cannot 
be better illustrated than by the following experience: 

A Brooklyn laundry employed a woman whose duties were to 
look after the girls employed there, to guide the social activities 
of the establishment, to conduct a lunch room and rest room, to 
act as nurse, physician and counsellor—in short, to create an esprit 
de corps among the workers. There were many scoffers at this 
policy, and one man boasted loudly that “this sort of business 
would not last a year.” Not long after her appointment, the laundry 
building burned to the ground. The laundry business, unlike many 
others, cannot stack up its orders and wait. If it ceases to work 
for a single week, or even gets its deliveries out later than Saturday 
night, it ceases to be a laundry in any active sense of the term. 
The fire occurred on Saturday night. Sunday and a part of Monday 
only could be used to find new quarters, which consisted of attics 
and a basement, and some other places which were available for 
night work. The fire occurred just before the holidays, when the 
demand for girls especially at the department stores was constant 
and the wages offered were high. During the six weeks following 
the fire, that working organization hung together in spite of the 
basement and attics, night work and Sunday work. Out of a force 
of one hundred people only two deserted in this emergency. And 
the man who had scoffed at the innovation came to the president 
of the concern and said to him: ‘Any firm that has an organization 
such as yours needs no other security. Here is $100,000, go and 
build a new factory.” 

There is no special reason why this sort of common sense on 
the part of employers should be called by any particular name. 
Yet it is still sufficiently rare to be in many respects remarkable. 
The fact is that it is merely good management for an employer to 
seek to create among his employees, an esprit de corps. It is only 
a very essential part of good management that he should seek to 
develop an efficient working force, an efficient whole composed of 
efficient individuals. He cannot develop such an efficient whole 
in a poorly ventilated, unsanitary shop, where workers are always 
at low ebb of vitality. He cannot have a satisfied group of workers 
so long as they feel that they are not adequately rewarded for what 
they do, nor as long as one thinks that he is not as well paid as 
his fellows. Nor is it possible for the employer to develop this effi- 
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cient working force from a number of inefficient or unskilled indi- 
viduals. But, above all, the employer should recognize that his men 
are human, and that arbitrary and despotic control is a thing of the 
past, in industrial management as well as in political government. 
Employers must recognize that until employees have some share of 
jurisdiction over conditions relating to themselves labor difficulties 
will continue. 

There are two examples in recent experience that illustrate 
the possible directions which this new industrial democracy will 
take. These two experiments are quite different; for one is being 
carried out entirely within a single establishment, while the other 
comprehends an entire local industry. 

In the first case, the employees are strongly organized, not in 
a trade union, but in an organization for self-government and for 
control of all working conditions. The organization is a complete 
one, with all the officers and committees necessary for making it 
completely democratic. Elections, which are held annually, are 
close and exciting and the electioneering and campaigning is 
vigorous. Committees are appointed, and these have jurisdiction 
over certain features of the work of the employees’ organization. 
There is a library committee, a lunch room committee, a suggestion 
committee and others throughout the whole range of activities. 
The organization through its regularly elected board has final juris- 
diction over all questions concerning the workers. Disputes regard- 
ing wages, hours, holidays and working conditions and all other ques- 
tions are settled finally by this board. The power reposed in the 
board is so great that no employee can be discharged without its 
consent. If the superintendent wishes to discharge a worker, con- 
sent must be given by the board, composed of employees. The 
plan in this instance has worked out with great success. The firm 
during the last decade has been probably the most prosperous of 
the kind in the locality. The explanation is not far to seek, for 
here is an establishment where every employee has a vital interest 
and every employee has a share in the management. 

The second experiment is the result of a prolonged and hard- 
fought labor conflict, out of which emerged the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control.2 The cloak and suit industry had been carried 
on for many years by the labor of men and women, notoriously 


2See pp. 39-58. 
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overworked and underpaid. The general working conditions of the 
industry were especially bad. In the agreement of settlement there 
was provided a joint board composed of representatives of the 
workers, the employers, and the public at large, which was to have 
jurisdiction over the working conditions in all the shops. The 
board to-day maintains offices and an inspecting staff and the admin- 
istration of it is practically in the hands of representatives of the 
employees. The rules of the board are law in the various shops, 
and failure to comply with these regulations at once gives valid 
reason for the withdrawal of all the workers. 
. There are points of strength and weakness in each form of 
organization. In the organization within a single concern, the 
entire success of the experiment depends on the good will and sym- 
pathy of the employer. This once attained, freedom of develop- 
ment and increase of functions in the hands of the employees are 
likely to grow rapidly. This form of organization will be slow to 
develop, for the average employer is very conservative, and it takes 
many hard knocks to convince him that the old policy toward his 
employees is fundamentally wrong. On the other hand, the organ- 
ization of an industry such as the cloak and suit industry in New 
York, suffers because it is the result of an alignment of employers 
against employees, and more or less consciously, the idea of opposi- 
tion dominates each side, making absolute cooperation almost 
impossible for a long time. Still this form of organization forces 
many employers into line who would otherwise not recognize the 
rights of any man. 

In short the first form offers the advantages of a much more 
highly developed type of industrial democracy. The second, though 
less developed in this respect, has possibilities of wider scope and of 
more rapid extension within an industry. 

The movement for the all-round betterment of working condi- 
tions is advancing rapidly in this country. Not only are individual 
employers becoming more and more interested, but national and local 
organizations of employers are actively engaged in investigating and 
putting into practice the best of what has been tried out. It is not 
too much to expect that marked advances will be made in the near 
future largely through the agency of employers themselves. 
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THE JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL IN THE 
CLOAK, SUIT AND SKIRT INDUSTRY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


By Henry Moskowitz, Pu.D. 
Secretary. 


The sanitary control of industry is usually associated either 
with governmental regulations embodied in statutes passed by 
legislators and enforced by administrative departments organized 
and manned by public officials; or it may become the concern of 
enlightened employers who invest capital in modern means of venti- 
lation, safety, and sanitation, and employ welfare workers to carry 
out a policy of enlightened self-interest. Such welfare work is chiefly 
the interest of the employer and becomes at best an expression of 
industrial benevolence or paternalism. Even where the employer 
endeavors to secure the cooperation of the workers, he frequently 
fails because they are suspicious of any welfare work which is not 
democratically supported and controlled. 

The cloak and suit industry in New York City is one of the 
most important of the garment working trades. It is said to have 
an output of about two hundred and fifty million dollars a year, 
and a working population of from sixty to seventy thousand during 
the busy seasons. 

The sanitary conditions of this industry have been typical of 
the garment working trades; but in recent years many of the cloak 
manufacturing establishments moved into large modern loft build- 
ings which have multiplied in the upper section of the city of New 
York, bounded by Fourteenth street to Twenty-seventh street in 
the northerly direction, and Broadway to Seventh avenue in the 
westerly direction. This industry has been gradually progressing 
with respect to output and business organization so that at the 
present time the most prosperous of these establishments are housed 
in modern loft buildings. For a long time the vast majority of 
these factories were located in unsanitary places where the workers 
were congested in unventilated shops with poor lighting facilities, 
inadeouate fire protection, and unsanitary arrangements. 

(39) 
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While the sweat-shop is being eliminated as a type, the largest 
number of establishments are still located in unmodern buildings. 
In the smaller shops on the lower East Side the sanitary arrange- 
ments for the workers require considerable attention before they 
can be regarded as up to the standard. Little consideration has 
been given to sanitation by the vast majority of the manufacturers 
in this industry. For this reason one of the grievances in the general 
strike of 1910 was a demand for clean and sanitary shops. 

The general strike of 1910 came like an eruption as a result of 
grievances which were smouldering and which required accumula- 
tion to burst into flame. After nine weeks of struggle the strike 
terminated in a protocol of peace which marked an interesting 
constructive experiment in collective effort on the part of the em- 
ployers and the union to solve some of the difficult labor problems 
of the industry. It is not germane to the subject of this article to 
enter into a discussion of the details of the controversy causing the 
general strike of 1910. To throw light on the central problem of 
the sanitary control of this industry, cognizance must be taken of 
the peculiar characteristics of the cloakmaking industry respecting 
its working personnel, the social conditions surrounding the workers, 
the nature of the competition among the employers, and the effect 
of the yearly influx of immigration which makes its annual contri- 
bution of new recruits to the industry and necessarily complicates 
the problem of union organization. 

Cloak making is essentially an immigrant industry, and, like 
most immigrant institutions, it is constantly fluctuating in its work- 
ing population, its employing class, and even in its labor leadership. 
This is not difficult to explain, for the new immigrant cannot strike 
his roots deep into the new land. His movements, therefore, lack 
stability. Besides, the large mass of Jewish cloak makers look 
forward to emerging out of the working class. Many of the employ- 
ers have been recruited from the workers. They become small 
contractors and manufacturers by starting a factory with a little 
capital. It has not been difficult in this industry to make a start 
in this way. The small man in the industry has always been in the 
position of the despised minority in a three-cornered fight. His 
assistance is sought by one of the two chief contending parties to 
bring the other to terms. The union uses the smalJl manufacturer 
during a strike to keep a number of the workers employed, and by 
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the strike assessments add to the munitions of war against the more 
substantial employers. They have served as a club swung over 
the heads of the big men in the industry to force them into sub- 
mission. The strike offers a rich harvest to the little men who 
snatch the opportunity to sign the union agreement, and by keeping 
the men working during the strike, supply the eager demands of the 
retailers inconvenienced by the cessation of work in the large factories. 

When the dull season arrives, these small manufacturers have 
not hesitated to violate the agreement, and withdraw the conces- 
sions wrested from them by the union in the busy season, when 
their need for labor was great. If the small manufacturer is the 
tool of the union in times of war, he serves the large employers in 
times of peace; many of whom have had their goods manufactured 
by contractors and sub-manufacturers under conditions and for 
prices in violation of the union agreement. The practice has often 
been forced upon the employer in self-defense, to meet the unequal 
conditions of competition created by the existence of the two classes 
of employers. Equal conditions of competition have been the cry- 
ing need of the substantial manufacturers in the cloak and suit 
industry, and uniformity in the terms of labor, the fundamental 
demand of the union; but labor’s demand for uniformity can be 
fully met only by answering the substantial employers’ need for equal 
conditions of competition. The obstacle to the realization of these 
demands and hence to permanent progress in the industry is, there- 
fore, this large class of small manufacturers who have created and 
still create in the industry a house divided against itself. It seemed 
to the enlightened leaders that organization on both sides would 
answer the needs of the employers for equal conditions of compe- 
tition, and of the union for uniformity in the terms of labor. The 
preferential union shop suggested by Louis D. Brandeis presupposes 
two strong organizations of workers and of employers negotiating 
with the machinery of adjustment, which tends to approximate the 
conditions they so devoutly wished for. 

Without discussing the theory of the preferential union shop, 
it is important to make clear that the chief motive of the responsible 
employers of labor for the open recognition of the union which this 
plan implies, has been the hope that through a strong organization 
of labor exercising pressure upon every manufacturer in the industry, 
equal conditions of competition will be created. The union leaders, 
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on the other hand, hoped through negotiating with an organization 
of the larger and more responsible employers, to force the small 
man into maintaining the terms of the union agreement. Many of 
these small men would be driven out of the industry if they could 
not violate the terms of the union agreement. 

One of the methods of equalizing competition was the Board 
of Sanitary Control, suggested by a representative of the Employers’ 
Association. The more substantial employers were eager to accept 
this method of collective effort by both organizations to establish 
sanitary conditions in the industry; for it is not — industrial 
decency—it is good business. 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Control was iantet in article 
xv of the protocol, which reads: ‘“‘The parties hereby establish a 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control, to consist of seven members, com- 
posed of two nominees of the manufacturers, two nominees of the 
unions, and three who are to represent the public; the latter to be 
named by Meyer London, Esq., Julius Henry Cohen, Esq., and 
Louis Marshall, Esq. 

“Said board is to establish standards of sanitary conditions to 
which the manufacturers and unions shall be committed, and the 
manufacturers and the unions obligate themselves to maintain them 
to the best of their ability and to the full extent of their power.” 

This provision of the protocol of peace established a democratic 
method of sanitary control and lodged a joint responsibility in 
employers and workers to create and maintain decent sanitary con- 
ditions in the shops of the industry. It also gave the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control the power not alone of establishing standards, 
but of enforcing them through the agencies of the association and 
the unions who control the shops outside of the association, as it 
must be borne in mind that the members of the Cloak and Suit Pro- 
tective Association, the party to this collective agreement, consist of 
the minority of the manufacturers in the industry, although they 
control sixty per cent of the output. 

Very soon after the signing of this protocol, the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control was organized with the following personnel: Messrs. 
Max Meyer and S. L. Silver, representing the Manufacturers’ Pro- 
tective Association; Mr. Benjamin Schlessinger and Dr. George M. 
Price, representing the unions; and Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, 
Miss Lillian D. Wald and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, representing the 
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public. Messrs. Meyer London and Julius Henry Cohen represent 
their respective clients, the unions and the Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association. Since the organization of the board, Mr. Schlessinger 
has been supplanted by Mr. Abram Bisno, representing the unions, 
and Mr. S. L. Silver by Mr. E. J. Wile, representing the employers. 
The board organized with Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, chairman, 
Dr. Henry Moskowitz, secretary, and Miss Lillian D. Wald, treasurer. 

The first duty before the board was to ascertain the sanitary 
conditions in the industry and upon the basis of this knowledge, 
to formulate standards. A preliminary investigation was organized. 
The expense entailed was borne equally by both sides. The estab- 
lishment of schedules and the formulation of a card system was 
accomplished with the cooperation of well-known sanitarians and 
statisticians, like Professor C. E. A. Winslow, of the College of the 
City of New York; Mr. Frederick Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company; Dr. C. T. Graham Rogers, Medical 
Factory Inspector of the New York State Labor Department; 
Mr. E. L. Elliot, editor of the Jlluminating Engineer, and Dr. H. D. 
Pease of the Lederle Laboratories. 

The entire investigation was under the supervision of Dr. 


George M. Price. The following card schedule was finally adopted 
after a number of semi-annual inspections had been made: 


JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL. 


Record Card No. Copy Certificate No. 
Street No. 61 Fl. 2 Boro. M. Firm & —_. 
Member of. Contractor for 


Build converted Halls Light Yes 
Stories Fr. 2 & Aitic Dress-Rooms no 
Fire-Escapes 1 Sinks / Basins 
Location Front 23 


te 
~ 


a 


Cen 


(N= 


Elevators no Irons Heated by Gas 
Hoistways no W.C. Male 1 
Doors in Locked no W.C. Female 1/ 
Halls-Width 6 Material Floor cement | See defect card & report forwarded 
— No. 1 Width Location hall & yard |... 

Separation Yes Reference... 
Recep. Rubbish no | Shop C ittee 


7 5 
6 2 
Drop Ladders no 24 | Shop Height 91s’ 
Exits Clear no 25 Width 
Fire Buckets no 27 | Artif. Light Day no ssndiiigeinnceiauhiinlentadenlietaiaiitialiactehedatiaitii 
| 30 | Power Foot 
rill mo Card Yes 31 | Heat Steam 4 
| 
15 
16 | q 
17 
18 
19 
| 
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As a result, these standards were established: 


SANITARY STANDARDS 


1. No shop to be allowed in a cellar. 

2. No shop to be allowed in rear houses or attic floors without special per- 
mission of the board. 

3. Shops located in buildings two stories or more in height must have one 
or more fire-escapes. 

4. All fire-escapes to be provided with ladders to the roof of same house 
or to an adjoining house; also with full length drop ladders properly located and 
adjusted. 

5. In all shops which are not provided with automatic sprinklers, there 
should be kept a sufficient number of chemical extinguishers, or a sufficient 
number of fire buckets, properly located and filled. 

6. Special caretakers to be appointed in each shop for the care of the fire 
buckets, and for their use in case of fire. 

7. All openings and exits to fire-escapes to be left unobstructed by tables, 
machines, boxes, partitions, and iron bars. 

8. No doors to be locked during working hours. 

9. No smoking to be permitted in workshop. 

10. Conspicuous signs to be placed throughout the shop, marking location 
and direction of exits and fire-escapes. 

11. Fire-proof receptacles, lined with tin, and having a tin cover, to be pro- 
vided, in sufficient numbers, for rubbish. 

12. Halls and stairways leading from shops to be adequately lighted by 
natural or artificial light. 

13. Stairs to be provided with secure handrails and safe treads. 

14. Sufficient window space to be provided for each shop, so that all parts 
of the shop be well lighted during the hours from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

15. Where gas illumination is used, arc lights or incandescent mantles 
should be used. 

16. All lights to be well shaded, to be placed above operatives, and not too 
near them. 

17. At least 400 cubic feet of space, exclusive of bulky furniture and ma- 
terials, should be provided for every person within the shop. 

18. The shop should be thoroughly aired before and after work hours, and 
during lunch hour, by opening windows and doors. 

19. No coal should be used for direct heating of irons, and whenever stoves 
are used for heating shops, they should be surrounded by metal sheet at least 
five feet high. 

20. Walls and ceilings of shops and water-closet apartments should be 
cleaned as often as necessary, and kept clean. 

21. Floors of shops, and of water-closet apartments, to be scrubbed weekly, 
swept daily, and kept free of refuse. 

22. A separate water-closet apartment shall be provided for each sex, with 
solid partitions to extend from floor to ceiling, and with separate vestibules 
and doors. 
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23. Water-closets to be adequately flushed and kept clean. 

24. A special caretaker to be designated by the employer to the care of the 
shop and water-closet apartments. 

25. A sufficient number of water-supplied wash-basins to be provided in 
convenient and light locations within the shop. 

26. Suitable hangers should be provided for the street clothes of the em- 
ployees, and separate dressing-rooms to be provided wherever women are working. 

27. Water-closet apartments, dressing-rooms, wash-rooms, and lunch-rooms 
to be properly lighted, illuminated, ventilated, cleaned, and kept clean. 

28. All seats to have backs. 


After the passage of the laws of 1912 recommended by the 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission, appointed by 
Governor Dix, the following new standards were added: 


29. All waste materials, cuttings and rubbish must be removed twice a 
day from the floor of the shop and once a day from the building. 

30. In all shops where more than twenty-five persons are employed above 
the ground or first floor, a fire drill of the occupants of such building shall be 
conducted at least once in every three months. 

31. In every factory building over seven stories or over ninety feet in height 
in which wooden flooring or wooden trim is used and more than two hundred 
people are regularly employed above the seventh floor or more than ninety feet 
above the ground level of such building, the owner of the building shall install 
an automatic sprinkler system approved as to form and manner in the city of 
New York by the fire commissioner of such city, and elsewhere by the state fire 
marshal. Such installation shall be made within one year after this section takes 
effect. 


With the establishment of the standards the board faced the 
problem of effectively enforcing them. For this purpose a perma- 
nent organization was necessary. The budget amounting to seven 
thousand dollars a year is borne equally by both sides. The perma- 
nent organization included a carefully prepared schedule card for each 
shop, a corps of inspectors who made semi-annual inspections, and 
a system of registering and following up complaints. 

Wherever defects in sanitary conditions were found which vio- 
lated the laws, complaints were sent to the department concerned 
with their enforcement, such as the municipal building department, 
the department of health, the bureau of fire prevention and the 
State Bureau of Labor. 

The following definite procedure was established to enforce the 
standards of the board: 
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(a) After the first inspection a notice is sent to the owner. 

(6) After the second inspection the inspector has a personal 
interview with the owner, explaining the exact defects and how to 
remedy them. 

(c) If there is no compliance as a result of these efforts, the shop 
belonging to the association is reported to that body, with a request 
that the orders of the board be complied with by the owner. In the 
case of shops outside the association, the matter is referred to the 
union for similar action. 

The board has experienced no difficulty in securing the cooper- 
ation of both bodies. The Manufacturers’ Association has gone 
the limit to cooperate with the board, even where its orders neces- 
sitated important structural changes in the shops, involving con- 
siderable expense either on the part of the manufacturer or the 
owner. It was discovered by the board that thirty-eight shops in the 
association required such change. Counsel for the association 
helped to secure these changes in thirty of the shops. The remain- 
ing eight have not yet complied, but it is hoped that the association 
will soon report the changes in all the shops indicated by the board. 

The union has not hesitated to take equally strong measures. 
In the case of establishments not under the control of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, where an 
inspector, after an investigation reported a shop unfit for working 
purposes, it is re-inspected by the chief inspector and a report is 
submitted to the general board for its final decision; if it is then de- 
clared unfit for working purposes, the owner is requested to remove 
to other premises. If he does not comply, the union is instructed 
by the board to withdraw the men. This is a sanitary strike. Twenty- 
seven such strikes, involving 350 people, took place during the first 
year of the board’s existence. The average duration of each strike 
was a fraction over a week. This measure is taken only when all 
others have been exhausted. Some of the sanitary plague spots 
of the industry have been destroyed through the sanitary strike. 

The system of reward established by the board consists in grant- 
ing a sanitary certificate to the manufacturer or owner of the shops 
where all the sanitary standards of the board have been complied 
with. It becomes a source of pride for the manufacturer to display 
his certificate in a frame, supplied by the board, in a conspicuous 
place in the factory. The certificate reads as follows: 
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SANITARY CERTIFICATE 


OF THE 
JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL 
IN THE 
CLOAK, SUIT & SKIRT INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK 
(Under the Protocol of September 2, 1910) 


This is to certify that the shop of Located at 
Floor Borough of has been in- 


spected and found to conform with the 
SANITARY STANDARDS OF THIS BOARD 
This certificate is good only for six months 
[SEAL] from date of issue and is revocable by the 
Board for cause. 


It is countersigned by the secretary and by the chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. It is granted for six months only, and is revocable 
at the pleasure of the board for violation of its sanitary standards. 


The sanitary certificate controls the place, but not the garment. 
One of the complicating elements in the problem is the fact that the 
large manufacturers employ sub-contractors whose shops are below 
standard. The goods which he ships from his factory on Broadway 
are not necessarily made on the premises. There is a leakage there- 
fore in the control of the cloaks made even by the large manufacturers. 
Recently the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation agreed to compel the contractors employed by the members 
of the association to put their shops in a sanitary condition so as 
to make them eligible for the certificate. A large number of the 
contractors have received sanitary certificates. Doubtless shops 
of a considerable number of contractors are below standard. Under 
the circumstances the control of the premises and not the garment 
makes for such leakages, and represents concretely the difficul- 
ties arising from the existence of the two classes of manufacturers 
referred to. 

In the face of this difficulty, the progress made in the sanitary 
improvement of the industry by the board during the short period 
of its existence is considerable. We shall record it in the following 
comparative tabulation of the results of the first, second, and third 
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inspections made in February, 1911, August, 1911, and February, 
1912, respectively. The tabulation given on pages 48 and 49 covers 
the entire industry divided into five districts by the union, for the 
purposes of its control. : 

Very illuminating is the table showing the number of workers 
employed on the sixth story and above. Fifty-five per cent of all 
the workers in the trade are located on the sixth story and above. 
Of the 1,480 shops located in loft buildings there are 622 shops above 
the sixth floor, with a total of 37,813 employees, found in February, 
1912, the month of the last inspection in the height of the season. 
This represents a very serious problem of fire protection. With 
inadequate exit facilities in case of fire, many of these loft buildings 
are death-traps though built of fire-proof material, as experience 
with the Asch Building, in which one hundred and forty-three girls 
lost their lives, has clearly demonstrated. Unfortunately these 
loft buildings are not adapted to the particular industries housed 
in them, so that many of these loft buildings often contain from two 
to three thousand workers in factories divided by inflammable wooden 
partitions. The majority have but two passenger elevators running; 
two stairways, and no fire walls providing for a horizontal exit. 
These buildings have been called death-traps by Fire Chief Croker 
and other experts in fire extinction and prevention. 

The congestion of population in factories is one of the most 
serious fire problems affecting the safety of the workers in New York 
City. The high land values in Manhattan, the lack of transit facil- 
ities, the desirability of locating factories near the homes of the work- 
ers, explain the congestion of population in the factories. Under 
the circumstances it has been very difficult for the architects to pro- 
vide sufficient exit facilities without taking away valuable space for 
occupancy. 

The Asch fire has aroused the conscience of the community and 
steps, it is hoped, will be taken to provide adequate safety facilities. 
But no fundamental solution is possible without reducing the height 
of factory buildings. With the development of transit and the 
reduction by law of the height of buildings, it will be possible to pro- 
vide adequate safety facilities for the workers. Under the circum- 
stances the Board of Sanitary Control made considerable progress in 
establishing conditions of safety from the hazards of fire for the work- 
ers in the cloak factories. 
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After the first inspection the board discovered that 14 shops, 
out of 1,243, were in buildings without fire-escapes; that 114 shops 
had fire-escapes with no drop ladders; that many of the drop ladders 
were improperly placed and proved worse than useless, for they are 
heavy and difficult to adjust when the workers need them most; 
and that 78 factories had their exits to fire-escapes obstructed. 

Using the most important items in the matter of fire protection, 
the following table will indicate the progress made by the board 
from the first inspection in February, 1911, up to July, 1912: 

Fire PROTECTION 


Feb., 1911. Aug., 1911. 
1,243 shops. 


No fire-escapes 
Insufficient fire-escapes 
No drop ladders 
Dropladdersimproperly placed)... . 
Exits to fire-escapes obstructed 
Exits from bottom of fire-es- 
capes inadequate 
Aisles too narrow............/.... 
No fire buckets Aer 
Insufficient number of fire 


tN 


Empty fire buckets 


Most gratifying is the progress made in fire protection by the 
Board of Sanitary Control in the East Side District, where the unsan- 
itary shops are chiefly located, as the table on page 52 will indicate. 

With respect to light and illumination, the investigation showed 
equally faulty conditions after the first inspection, and progress 
after the last inspection in February, 1912, though considerable 
improvement must still be made in this pioneer field of health pro- 
tection for the workers. After the first inspection in February, 1911, 
373 shops out of 1,243 were found using artificial light, and 1,037 
made no provision to protect the eyes of the workers from glare; 
60.65 per cent of the shops were found using illuminating gas, 25 
per cent both gas and electricity, and 14 per cent used electricity 
exclusively. The 1911 inspection showed 1,086 shops out of 1,738 
using gas, 257 using gas and electricity, and 382 using electricity 
alone. The use of gas as such does not indicate defective illumina- 


1,884 shops. | 1,884 shops. 
P Per 
| No. No. | No. 
1.17| 63| 3.62| 41| mi7| 37] 1.96 | 
236 13.52) 26| 1.38 
| 6.27 | 153 | 8.80] 151| 49) 2.61 
375 |21.57 | 396 | 175 | 9.28 
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FirE ProTecTION ON East SipE—700 SuHops 


Feb., 1912. | July, 1912 
No. | Per | No, | Per 
cent. cent, 
Fire-escapes with straight ladders................... 37 | 5.28| 16] 2.28 
5 | 0.71 4| 0.57 
Drop ladders improperly placed.................... 28 | 4.00 5 | 0.71 
Exits to fire-escapes 81 |11.57 7} 1.00 
Exits from bottom of fire-escapes inadequate......... 8211.71 | 15] 2.14 
234 33.42 63 | 9.00 
Insufficient number of fire buckets.................. 44/6.28| 4] 0.57 
| 84 12 00 | 6 | 0.85 
tion. It depends entirely upon the nature of the light, its location 


and the provision made for protection from glare. 

In only 17 per cent of the shops inspected in February, 1911, 
was any attempt made to protect the operators from glare by suit- 
able shades and globes. Some sort of shade was found in 466 of the 
1,738 shops inspected in August, 1911, but few of these answered the 
purpose of protecting the eyes of the operatives from glare; in fact, 
powerful reflectors were placed on a 60 to 100 watt Tungsten lamp, 
producing an intense light very injurious to the eyes of the workers. 

The inspection showed beyond a doubt that no attention has 
been given in the past by the employers to the adequate and proper 
lighting of their shops, with a view to preserving the eyes and pro- 
moting the health of the operatives. 

The following table will indicate some progress made by the 
board in providing adequate illumination in the shops: 


LIGHT AND ILLUMINATION 


Aug., 1911. Feb., 1912. 


Feb., 1911. 
1,243 shops. 1,738 shops. | 1,884 shops. 
anh. | we. ont 
Shops using artificial light................ | 373) 30.00) 294) 16.91 276 | 14.65 
No protection from glare................. 1037, 82.62 1272 73.13) 975 | 51.22 
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Bad ventilation and overcrowding are common defects in the 
cloak-making industry, chiefly because it is a seasonal trade, and 
during the busy season of thirty weeks the shops are overcrowded 
with workers. The employer in leasing his shop does not generally 
calculate his space according to the needs of the busy season, so that 
during the height of the season the shops are taxed to the maximum 
capacity. The machines are placed in solid rows with little or no 
breathing space for the workers, who work not only by day, but 
sometimes at night. Since the bulk of the industry was at first con- 
ducted by employers of small means, their shops were not adequate. 
Such employers naturally economized both in the space they leased 
for the shops and in the sanitary arrangements necessary for the 
health of the workers. With the exodus to the modern loft build- 
ings this condition has changed. The largest proportion of the trade 
is in the hands of the big firms who assume a policy of enlightened 
self-interest with respect to sanitation. It does not pay them to 
economize on sanitary conditions. 

In the smaller houses, through the efforts of the rank and file of 
the labor organizations in the industry, conditions have been improved. 

Though the investigation disclosed little violation of the law 
providing 250 cubic feet of space per individual, our inspectors’ 
reports make it clear that this legal space is ridiculously inadequate. 
Overcrowded shops with very little free available space, upon meas- 
urement show the necessary 250 cubic feet. It is evident that with 
the ceilings 10 feet high, a 250 cubic feet give but 25 square feet of 
floor space, obviously a very small area. If we add to this the fact 
that no deduction is made for space occupied by machinery, persons, 
and by bulky material, the free space left under the legal 250 cubic 
feet standard is still further reduced. Though the purity of the air 
in the shop does not depend primarily upon the amount of cubic 
space available for each person, but rather upon the amount of air 
entering the shop, the inadequate space provided the operative makes 
special ventilating devices doubly necessary. Very little attempt was 
made to improve the ventilation in the factories through the use of 
such devices. The only means of ventilation used in the majority 
of the shops were ordinary windows, so that very few shops were 
found where the ventilation was good or even adequate. 

The board engaged Dr. C. T. Graham Rogers, Medical Factory 
Inspector of the State Bureau of Labor, to make an intensive study 
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o: che ventilation in the cloak shops. This study was published in its 
first annual report. Dr. Rogers states that his investigation clearly 
determined that the atmospheric conditions found in the majority 
of the shops are injurious to health and should be remedied. 
Much of the ill-health among the cloakmakers is undoubtedly due 
to the defective ventilation, to the foul air, and the stooping posture 
of the workers. To this cause in large measure the well-known 
tendency of the garment workers to respiratory diseases, especially 
tuberculosis, can be traced. Unfortunately very little progress has 
been made, even by the experts on ventilation, to give enlightened 
employers and labor leaders a definite standard of effective ventila- 
tion and definite methods of securing it. 

The board realized that the sanitary conditions of the factories 
needed considerable improvement. The walls, ceilings, floors, and 
windows were found dirty in many of the shops; no adequate provi- 
sion was made for the disposal of garbage; very few cuspidors were 
provided; and the separation of the toilet accommodations for the 
men and women was inadequate. In a Jarge number of shops toilet 
accommodations were not provided in proportion to the number 
of workers, fixtures were found dirty, and the legal limit of one toilet 
for every twenty-five workers was exceeded in many of the shops; 
in some of them the ratio of one to eighty was found by our inspectors. 
The ventilation and lighting of water-closet apartments were bad. 

The following table will indicate the progress made with respect 


to sanitary care: 
SANITARY CARE 


Feb., 1911. Aug., 1911. Feb., 1912. 
1,243 shops. | 1,738 shops. | 1,884 shops. 


Per | No. | No. | Per 
cent. 


.52 
.14 
-60 
36 


Walls of shop dirty 
Floors of shop dirt 
Windows of shop dirty. . 
Shops having insufficient or no water-closets 

Shops having water-closets with improper 


Dark water-closet apartment. . 
Unventilated water-closet apartment . 
Flush out of ae 
Water-closet in 
Water-closet in 
Water-closet in cellar 


a 
{ 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
WE 
| 
144 |11.58 | 147| 8.11 | 123 
200 |11.50 | 568 
220 112.71 | 407 
Lit 243 |19.54 | 302 |17.37 | 101 | 
separation........ 8.84] 106] 6.09| 57| 
188 10.81 | 103 | 46 
ql 118] 6.78] 13] [68 
10.21| 4.89| 162| 
0.96| 44] 2.55| 55| M92 
8.93 | 240 |13.82 | 322 |17.63 
18 | 0.95 
| 
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In addition to investigation and enforcement, one of the most 
important functions of the board is the education of the employers 
and the workers on the need of sanitary improvements in the industry 
and their obligation to maintain them. The board realized at the 
very outset that only by a campaign of education can public opinion 
favorable to sanitary improvement be awakened. Without such 
awakening and the resulting cooperation on the part of the workers 
and their employers, the sanitary standards become dead-letters 
and the work of the board is reduced to the dead level of a bureau- 
cracy. Democratic regulation of sanitary conditions in an industry 
averts the serious danger arising from a mere mechanical regula- 
tion, a charge frequently made by the workers against the efforts 
of the state to enforce labor laws and to regulate the conditions of 
labor in industry. 

The board has carried on its propaganda through lectures, 
bulletins, shop meetings, mass meetings, articles in daily and weekly 
papers, read by the workers and their employers. Recently the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control cooperated with the Board of Education 
in a series of lectures on the problems of factory legislation, cooper- 
ation, regulation and sanitation. The lectures were held in the 
auditorium of one of the largest school buildings located in the 
neighborhood where the vast number of cloak-makers reside. 

The board has tried an interesting experiment in eliciting the 
cooperation of the workers by organizing sanitary shop committees 
in a number of the factories. These committees usually consist 
of three workers, one of whom is frequently the shop chairman. It 
is their function to lodge any complaint with the board for violation 
of the sanitary standards in the shop and to urge their fellow workers 
to help maintain the sanitary standards. There are at present 336 
of such sanitary shop committees. Representatives of the board 
have frequently spoken at shop meetings and at the gatherings of 
of the locals. The processes of education are slow, but the board 
has made a good beginning. It takes a long time to convince the 
workers of the importance of sanitary conditions in the factory. 
They are naturally more sensitive to the need of higher wages and 
shorter hours of work. 

Recently the board has undertaken a physical examination of 
the workers for the purpose of determining the presence of an occu- 
pational disease. It has secured the cooperation of medical experts, 
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both as advisers and inspectors. The results of this examination 
will be a feature of the next annual report. They cannot be antici- 
pated. The mere fact that eight hundred (800) workers have been 
eager to subject themselves to a physical examination reveals the 
possibilities of this democratic method of sanitary control in an 
industry. The workers were eager to help because they realized that 
the board was their agency, and they manifested not the slightest 
suspicion toward the board or its representatives whenever their 


cooperation was asked. 
In conclusion we desire to quote an editorial published in a 


recent bulletin of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, entitled, 
“A Year and a Half of the Joint Board”’: 


A YEAR AND A HALF or THE Jornt Boarp 


The protocol, as a method of collective effort in industry, has made good in 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. If there are any doubters, we would 
respectfully direct their attention to the record of our third semi-annual rein- 
spection, which we publish with this bulletin. 

These facts stand out with compelling force: 

1. The board now hes a sanitary survey of 1,884 shops compared with 
1,738 in the second inspection and 1,243 in the first. This indicates marked 
progress in the gathering of facts of the industry with respect to unsanitary 
conditions. 

2. The number of shops with no drop ladders has been reduced from 236 
to 38, or from 13 per cent to 2 per cent. 

The doors opening in are still with us, but their number has been reduced 
from 97 per cent in the first inspection to 79 per cent in the second inspection 
and to 48 per cent in the last. 

For other improvements in fire prevention, let the tables speak. This 
shows marked advance in fire protection. 

3. The increase in the number of dressing rooms is indicated by the reduction 
from 79 per cent of shops with no dressing rooms in the first inspection, to 58 
per cent in the second and 34 per cent in the third. 

And progress in protecting the worker from eye-strain is shown in the fact 
that the shops unprotected from glare have been reduced from 83 per cent in 
the first inspection to 72 per cent in the second and 51 per cent in the third. 

These and other facts in the tables indicate gratifying advance in the sani- 
tary conditions of shops. 

But most significant and reassuring is the statement that 25,336 persons, or 
51 per cent of the workers, are employed in shops having our sanitary certificate. 
This means that over one-half of the workers in our industry work in factories 
in which the standards of the board are complied with. 

The sanitary sore spots of the industry are to be found in the small shops 
located chiefly on the lower East Side. Some progress has been made there, 
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especially through the efforts of the board’s inspectors in recent weeks, but only 
the surface has been slightly scratched. 

The observations and suggestions of Miss Schneiderman in her impressions, 
published in this bulletin, are so sound that we need only give our unqualified 
assent to what she has so ably pointed out. 

The supreme test of the board’s efficiency will be the gains made in the 
sanitary improvement of these smaller shops. Our efforts to push the work with 
vigor where it is most needed will not be abated, but we cannot repeat too often 
that we must receive the cooperation of the workers and employers in these 
shops, many of whom are still blindly indifferent to the need of well-ventilated, 
well-lighted and sanitary surroundings in the factory. 

Through the organization of the sanitary shop committees, the lectures 
and, if need be, the sanitary strikes, we shall continue our crusade. 

In the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, the method of the protocol, of 
representative industrial government has been justified by its fruits, and with 
future experience, this instrument of collective industrial effort will bring even 
richer results in approximating industrial justice for those engaged in the industry 
in the future. 


This bulletin was published in May, 1912. Since that time the 
board has issued 501 sanitary certificates, which means that 30,201 
workers, or 60 per cent of the workers, are now employed in shops 
which have complied with the board’s standards. 

Gratifying as is the progress here indicated, permanent sanitary 
control cannot be established until the board can assure the consum- 
ers that the garments they purchase were made under sanitary con- 
ditions. The certification of a Broadway establishment does not 
prevent the owner from having the largest number of his garments 
made in the filthy shops of his contractors or sub-manufacturers. 
They may be shipped from the sanitary factories but made elsewhere 
under more unwholesome conditions. 

Some of the manufacturers in the association appreciate this 
responsibility, and have forced their contractors to comply with 
the standards of the board, but a comprehensive control of the gar- 
ments manufactured in the industry by all classes of manufacturers 
will only be effected when the consumers are alive to their respon- 
sibility and cooperate with the board which represents workers, the 
manufacturers and the public, by purchasing garments manufactured 
in protocol shops. Through the device of the label issued by the 
board and attached to the garment, the consumer is assured that the 
cloak purchased was made in a shop where the laborers were not 
overworked by long hours or exploited by low wages or devitalized 
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by inhuman conditions of labor. A protocol label issued by the board 
would guarantee union conditions, for a protocol shop is one where 
union conditions, wages, and sanitary surroundings prevail. It 
may prove more effective than a union label. It is a responsible 
certification to the entire community by their representatives, in 
conjunction with the organized workers and organized employers, that 
the garments they purchased were made in factories where fair play 
to the workers and to purchasers was observed. It is not visionary 
to conceive that the revenue derived from the purchase of the labels 
by the manufacturers would be sufficiently large to cover an exten- 
sive advertising campaign, by which an effective appeal could be 
made to the consuming public to patronize the protocol shops. This 
represents one of the effective methods of realizing the demands of 
the employer for equalizing conditions of competition, and of the 
workers for creating uniformity in the terms of labor. The protocol 
label is still an aspiration. With the light of experience derived from 
further experiment with the protocol, this aspiration may become a 
reality. 
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ATTITUDE OF LABOR TOWARDS SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


By Hotuts Goprrey, Sc.D., 
Consulting Engineer, West Medford, Mass. 


It was the autocrat, if I remember rightly, who said that there 
were always three Johns existing simultaneously in any individual 
John: the ideal John as John is known to other people; the ideal 
John as John conceives that he knows himself; the real John dif- 
ferent from both the others and known only to his Maker. What 
that kindly philosopher would have said as to the possible number 
of attitudes of any group of men towards his own science of medi- 
cine or of the attitudes of labor towards our new science of manage- 
ment it is hard to say. One piece of advice I believe Dr. Holmes, 
with his scientific liking for definiteness of literary expression, would 
have given when confronted with a topic like that which heads 
this paper. I believe that he, like myself, would have felt that a 
science is too protean, too many sided, for any brief discussion of 
general attitudes to be effective. To gain real value in any brief 
consideration of a science we must separate out a single theory, a 
single law, or a single set of principles from the whole content of the 
science, consider the attitude of a definite type of man or group of 
men towards that theory, and limit the discussion to that. Nothing 
less than a volume would give definite form to the whole group of 
laws and theories that make up the science of management. Another 
volume would be needed to define all the different attitudes of labor 
towards that science. 

Certainly the general theory of the science of management, of 
the change of mental attitude that results in true cooperation, of 
the substitution of exact knowledge for guess work, of the turning 
of all that is best in science and in scientific method to the use of 
industry, is too great for general discussion here. We must concern 
ourselves in this instance with those vital needs of the worker which 
most affect his attitude towards any new philosophy of industry, 
recognizing that his attitude is sure to be largely affected by the 
completeness with which that new philosophy, carried out in prac- 
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tice, meets his most vital wants. I have been so fortunate as to be 
i personally acquainted with some hundreds of workmen engaged in 
i different industries, and I have studied with deep interest their 
aspirations and their needs. I have come to see that most thinking 
American workmen share in common a group of wants which they 
desire not only for themselves but also for their children. To the 
best of my ability I have endeavored to define those wants in the 
paragraphs given below. These wants are— 

Favorable working conditions which will enable the worker to 
preserve that bodily strength which is one of his most valuable assets. 

Permanency of employment, which will enable him to order 
his life on a regular basis. 

Good wages, such as will enable him to keep up a thoroughly | 
self-respecting standard of living. 

Cooperation, the feeling of working with others towards a de- 
sired end rather than working for others in the gaining of an unseen 
end. 

Opportunity for education, which means opportunity for 
advancement. 

Justice, which means some fair basis of contract between 
employer and employee. 

All those wants are supplied by the science of management. 
The attitude of the thinking worker, who is in a shop where scientific 
management is installed, who actually sees his most vital wants 
being gradually met month by month and year by year as the | 
science progresses is the attitude of labor which I have chosen to | 


consider here. That attitude passes from tolerance to cordial appre- 
ciation and to hearty liking. To trace the changes through the 
meeting by scientific management of all the worker’s wants, however, 
would require ten times the space at our disposal here. A single 
want must be chosen, and the nature of that want and the way in 
which the principles of scientific management meet the needs of the 
thinking worker in the scientifically managed shop must be con- 
| sidered. Only when limitation and definition take the place of 
1 generalities can understanding of a new science advance. I have, 
| therefore, limited myself here to the desire of the worker whom | 
I have chosen as my type for that education which means advance- 
| ment, and to the attitude of that worker towards the educational 
| theories of the science of management. 
| 
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From the very first, education was made a vital part of the 
science of management and few of the theories of that science are 
more completely differentiated from those of the older factory 
theory of management. Recognized at an early stage as a neces- 
sity, the education of the worker has been a matter of constant 
development along the lines which Dr. Taylor has set forth in the 
second and third of his “ Principles of Scientific Management.” 

It is rather remarkable that the introduction of education into 
the working hours of industry did not begin earlier, for the desire for 
education, for self-development, is in the very air that the American 
breathes. Wearied with the day’s toil, thousands of ambitious work- 
men hasten to the night school in an effort to obtain the education 
that they crave. Thousands of other workmen struggle in their 
rooms with the lessons of the correspondence school. How great 
their effort is, how overmastering that desire for education, few 
realize save the teachers of those classes. It is a mighty force and 
I, like hundreds of others who, in years gone by, have taught in the 
night schools, bear witness to its greatness. 

That stimulus to advance through education which finds expres- 
sion in night work comes from the individual’s desire for his own 
mental and material advancement. Stronger still is the parent’s 
desire for the educational advance of the child, a desire which finds 
expression in the effort to give the children every possible year of 
school, in the pride in the child who advances rapidly and in the 
efforts made for the little ceremonies of graduation. A theory of 
industry which omits to consider this vital want of the people is 
incomplete. And we may fairly say that the older theories of indus- 
try have been incomplete in that they have given little opportunity 
for the workman who desires advancement through education, and 
have confined the major part of the worker’s effort for education to 
his hours outside the factory. 

It is a most significant fact that the educational theories of 
the science of management, assuming far broader responsibilities, 
assume the constant educational development of the worker during 
his working hours and proves that that development is profitable to 
employer and to employee alike. How lamentably the older systems 
of management failed along these lines many of us know. The 
beginner in industry, once he left the school behind and entered the 
doors of the factory, was (and is) but too likely to find himself bound 
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by the old factory system to some single monotonous task, to toil 
wearying and stultifying to body and spirit alike, to a repetition 
tending to make automatons of human beings by the continual 
repeating of like tasks. Of good coherent instruction in shop methods 
Aa there was practically nothing. The general foreman of the shop 
Ae) into which the beginner went was too busied with a hundred other 
i cares to give more than a cursory attention to teaching anything. | 
| | Many of the older workers had no real understanding of the prin- 
' ciples underlying their tasks and most had little or no skill in teach- 
ta ing. The education of the beginner in the shop consisted largely 
if of painfully picking up such scattered information as he could reach, 
generally obtaining the few facts he learned by a most wasteful 
expenditure of energy, only able by really prodigious efforts to over- 
. come the barrier between unskilled and skilled labor. 

; Ml It is entirely true that a comparatively small number of skilled 
workers were developed by this process, a small extra energetic 
minority, who, by dint of making the great effort required for the 
carrying on of night school or correspondence courses, or by an 
extraordinary persistence which dragged from foremen or shopmates 
the traditional knowledge of the trade, made themselves skilled 
workmen. But men with such persistence are the exceptions. 
Offered little opportunity in industry itself, unable because of lack 
of facilities, of physical or mental strength or of money in excess of 
a bare living wage, to obtain education, the majority of workers 
under the old factory system fell readily into low waged positions, 
became automatons and, losing initiative and mental alertness, 
limited their own advance. Nor has the penalty for this policy 
fallen upon the worker alone. The consumer has suffered in 
increased cost for lack of education. Stupidity, blunders, and 
delays make goods produced high in cost of production with in- 
creased selling cost to the consumer. Too little attention in the 
consideration of the high cost of living has been paid to the limita- | 
tion of output that results from the lowering of production due to | 
the untrained worker. 

It is true that these concepts are not widely realized. It is 
entirely possible that the average thinking American workman does 
not wholly formulate his discontent with the opportunities of advance 
offered himself or his child under the old forms of management. 
But it is not a matter of question that discontent with the oppor- 
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tunities offered for mental and material advance exists and that 
this discontent is a powerful factor in the present industrial unrest. 
I can speak for many thinking workmen, whom I have known, when 
I say that the blank wall which so much of present day industry 
presents against their advancement is the basis of one of the bitter- 
est and best grounded causes of complaint against the old style of 
management. 

With the realization of that ground for complaint in the past, 
it is no wonder that the thinking workman scrutinizes carefully any 
new philosophy of industry which comes before the world to see 
what it offers along educational lines. When he finds in the science 
of management a complete theory of education aimed towards the 
highest possible development of each individual worker; when he 
finds that the education of the worker in the shop is an inherent 
part of that theory of management; when he finds that no pains are 
spared to make that shop education of the highest possible grade; 
when he sees those theories working out in practice, the worker 
hails that opportunity with joy not only for himself but even more 
for his child. He sees that here, as in so many other places, scientific 
management offers every worker an opportunity to reach a far 
higher plane than the older theories of management ever offered him. 
He sees that it opens a gate which was shut before. 

Specifically what do the educational theories of the science of 
management offer the worker? They offer him the best knowledge 
or information obtainable on any given subject, express that knowl- 
edge in the best text-books obtainable and offer the worker the best 
teachers obtainable, all with the intention of enabling him to develop 
himself to the greatest possible extent. We may divide the advance 
of educational work in any industry into three divisions. The 
obtaining of necessary exact knowledge or information concerning 
a given subject or the development for the worker’s use of the con- 
tent of a course; the preparation of texts which shall record that 
knowledge and make it available to the student ; the obtaining and 
developing of teachers to teach the best methods of using the knowl- 
edge so obtained and so recorded. Suppose we take up those three 
divisions and see what the attitude of the worker is towards the 
work done in each of these divisions. 

First and foremost the worker realizes that the knowledge 
gathered for his use is, in Dr. Taylor’s phrase, ‘exact knowledge 
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substituted for guesswork.’’ The worker has been used, under the 
old style of management, to seeing methods laid down by guesswork 
without sufficient study of actual conditions, sometimes apparently 
quite without reference to actual conditions. He believes in many 
| cases that he has better methods than the ones given him, but he is 
| not encouraged to mention his own beliefs. If changes are made, 
| they are made solely by command, and the basis on which these 
| 


changes are made is hidden from sight. 

The difference which exists between these methods and those 
followed in scientifically managed shops could hardly be more dia- 
metrically opposed. In shops where the science of management is 
in force, the worker finds that all the best workers in the shop are 
at) cordially invited to give the best they know to bring about the 
i | development of a science of the particular business in which they 
| are engaged. He finds that before an instruction card is made out 
| at all (or to put it otherwise before a lesson is set down) that the 
| | methods of doing the work in question have been studied by a tech- 
i) nical expert who has called to his aid the combined knowledge of 
it | the best men in the shop. He sees the careful development and 
q practical experimental study of the work going on around him, and 
; {| ; comes to recognize that this work is being done by men in whom 
Ae he has confidence. He finds that the engineer in charge is wholly 
| | ready to talk and explain the work that is going on, glad to receive 

1 and use suggestions and wholly ready to recognize the practical 


| | value of the thought of men who have been working on a given type 
‘ | of work for years. He finds, moreover, that these engineers are 
proceeding on certain basic principles, that they are working to apply 
| to industry the best that science has accomplished, and that they 
| use the best modern scientific methods in discovering the unknown 
Tk in industry. Here, generally for the first time, the worker meets the 
it | open mind of science, which refers all questions primarily to col- 
| 


lected, correlated and recorded fact instead of to any man’s guess 
) or theory. One result is inevitable: the worker comes to thoroughly © 
hh respect the knowledge or information of his trade thus obtained. 

mit The obtaining of knowledge is but one division. Its proper 
W) expression is quite as important if it is to be useful to man. The 


| worker, under the old style of management, was used to verbal 
| | orders hurriedly given by a foreman or to written general instruc- 


tions inadequately expressed and badly written in long hand. Under 
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scientific management, he receives a carefully prepared instruction 
card stating minutely the best method for doing the work, and illu- 
strated, wherever advisable, by drawings or photographs, showing 
the proper methods to be used. With illiterate labor the instruction 
card may be wholly made up of pictures showing the proper methods 
of performing the operation in question. With highly skilled labor 
the illustrations may be wholly omitted. In any case everything 
that can be done is done to make the work (or the lesson, if you 
will) clear to the worker. The worker finds that expression is not 
considered a minor matter and that the making of instruction cards 
is not a matter left to any chance clerk. Rather it is a matter to 
be studied carefully by the best brains in the shop. He finds, more- 
over, that he himself is expected to bear his part in the making of 
those texts, in that he is expected to report back whenever an instruc- 
tion is not clear to him and he finds that the instruction cards are 
constantly being revised in an attempt to gain greater clarity of 
expression. Instruction cards of this type produce respect in and 
obtain cooperation from the worker. 

All the work of obtaining the necessary knowledge or informa- 
tion, of recording it and expressing it in the form of instruction cards 
is preliminary to the actual doing of the task or the lesson. That 
performance is the next step to be considered. Suppose we assume 
that the time has come for the worker actually to do the task under 
guidance. Let us stop a moment and briefly compare the condi- 
tions, so far as educational opportunity goes, between that which 
existed at the beginning of the worker’s task under the older types of 
management and that existing under the science of management. 
Under the former the worker began his task with information picked 
up and gathered at odd minutes from shopmates and foremen, some 
of it good, some of it bad, an odd mixture whose effectiveness was dis- 
tinctly dubious. Under the latter the worker begins a task which 
is the result of the best knowledge on the subject available, of knowl- 
edge collected and sorted with care, by the joint efforts of technical 
experts and practical shop men, a task which has been expressed by 
men trained in expression. Is it any wonder, under those conditions, 
that the respect of the worker for the new type of management begins 
to turn to liking? 

To make recorded knowledge live we must have the teacher. 
Few of the theories formulated by Dr. Taylor are essentially greater 
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than that which concerns the reversal of the theory of foremanship. 
The old foreman was a commander and a driver. The functional 
foreman of scientific management is a teacher and cooperator. The 
old foreman ordered. The new functional foreman teaches, clears 
the path and shows the way. According to Dr. Taylor’s theory 
the teaching of men in the shop is divided among eight teaching 
and recording functions. Stated in the form of functions, these 
eight are as follows: 

One, routing; determining and recording the sequence and the 
way the general operations shall be done, or, to put it otherwise, 
determining the proper paths for the flow of work. 

Two, instruction card making; the writing and revising of the 
texts which show the best methods of doing any given operation. 

Three, preparation; the preparing and inspecting of all materials 
to be used in the doing of the task and instruction in the methods 
to be used in preparing to do the work. 

Four, machine control; the determination of the proper machine 
adjustments which will make for the best accomplishment of the 
task. 

Five, inspection; the keeping up of the quality of the work. 

Six, maintenance; the keeping up of the equipment to the 
highest point of efficiency. 

Seven, recording; the entry of all records which concern the 
operation. 

Eight, discipline; the arbitration of all those questions which 
must occasionally arise when two or more men work together. 

Wherever men work in cooperative industry those eight func- 
tions must exist. The more completely those functions are developed 
the better the work and the greater the educational opportunity of 
the worker. When the shop is large enough one man or more 
should be assigned to each function. Where the shop is small more 
than one function may be assigned to a man, remembering always 
that efficiency in any one function in an individual varies with the 
number of functions he has to carry. The greater the number of 
functions assigned one individual, the less his effectiveness in any 
one. Taking their names from the old nomenclature of iron and 
steel, where the science of management first began, a part of these 
teachers and recorders were called bosses, another part, because 
they worked at desks, were called clerks. So the men who worked 
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at routing, instruction cards and records, as they worked at desks, 
were called route clerks, instruction card clerks and cost and time 
clerks respectively. The men who worked in the shop, who per- 
formed the functions of preparation, of machine control, and of 
inspection were called gang bosses, speed bosses, inspectors and 
repair bosses. The man who acted as arbiter was called the shop 
disciplinarian. Those names, used originally in the iron and steel 
industry, as was said before, have changed as the science of manage- 
ment has progressed into other industries, the gang boss is now 
called the group foreman in some industries. The speed boss is called 
the machine instructor, the repair boss has disappeared into the 
department of maintenance. Here, as in all science, the form and 
the word is a minor thing, the spirit is a great thing, and the spirit 
of functional foremanship is cooperation and education. Every 
functional foreman performs some educational function. 

If education is to be effective the student must respect the 
ability of his teacher. No one, certainly, is better able to penetrate 
the cloak of pretended knowledge than the thinking American work- 
man. It becomes evident, therefore, that this new conception of a 
foreman changes the basis on which a foreman is to be selected. In- 
stead of being the task master who is to force the maximum out of 
his workers, he is the teacher who is to show the worker the best 
way and teach him how to follow it. The choice of the foremen 
teachers then must be a matter of very real importance and the 
importance of selecting and training those teachers is fully recog- 
nized by those working in the science of management. 

Many qualities are desirable in a functional foreman, but three 
things are absolutely essential: power to do and do well any task 
or lesson given to a worker; power to express to the worker the best 
way of doing a task; and willingness to cooperate with the worker in 
working out the accomplishment of a task. First and foremost the 
functional foreman must have a practical knowledge of the tasks 
to be done. Nothing would be more foolish than to engage as a 
teacher of French, a master who knew only German and English. 
Nothing would be more foolish than to engage as a functional fore- 
man a man not thoroughly able to perform expertly any operation 
to be done by any operative under his charge. The functional fore- 
man must primarily be able to serve as demonstrator. He must 
secondarily be able to express his knowledge. He must thirdly be 
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willing to cooperate. It speaks well for America that men who 
can do all these things can be found in the industries into which 
the science of management has gone. 

Functional foremen so chosen command the respect of the 
worker. It is of importance that their functions should most effec- 
tively advance the education of the worker. Let us see how the 
work of instruction is divided among the different functions. The 
functions of collecting knowledge, which includes the foundations 
of the function of routing and of expressing it in the form of instruc- 
tion cards, have already been considered. That leaves six of the 
functions to be briefly considered here under the general heads of 
the duties imposed on them. 

Preparation: The hindrances placed in the worker’s way 
through lack of preparation under the old types of management 
have been great. The worker has been accustomed to being forced 
to wait for supplies, tools and materials, to being forced to obtain 
for himself this tool or that instruction. Under scientific manage- 
ment he finds that these nagging annoyances have been removed 
and that the functional foreman in charge of preparation sees to it 
that everything necessary for the task is at the worker’s bench. 
This is the work of the gang boss, to use the machine shop term, 
and it is the duty of this functional foreman to see that the worker 
understands the proper setting of the work in the machine. The 
function of the gang boss includes instruction in all parts of the 
work up to the actual starting of the machine or hand operation. 

Machine control: Preparation being completed, the machine 
instructor (first inspector or speed boss) takes charge, sees that the 
machine is properly adjusted, and in machine shops looks especially 
to the proper setting of speeds and feeds. (Whence the name 
“speed boss.”) It should be particularly noted that the speed 
boss in a shop under modern methods of scientific management has 
nothing to do with the speeding up of the men, and that any fore- 
man who endeavored to drive his men or to speed them up beyond 
the time justly and cooperatively set for their task would be severely 
reprimanded. The science of management has no use for the ineffec- 
tive drive and hustle, the eternal rush, of the old type of manage- 
ment. It uses far fairer and more effective means to obtain increased 
effectiveness and increased output. The speed boss is expected to 
remain on any new work until the man doing the work understands 
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the best methods of doing that work, until the worker can follow 
his instruction card properly and until the work is proceeding satis- 
factorily. More than that the speed boss or machine instructor is 
required to be on call at any time during the whole operation to 
give assistance whenever needed or to step to the machine and do 
the work properly himself should need arise. 

Inspection: The inspector determines the quality of the work, 
instructs as to methods for obtaining satisfactory quality, advises 
as to finish and completeness, teaches the care which produces best 
results and draws from the finished product of any operation the 
lesson which may bring an improved product the next time the 
operation is performed. 

Maintenance: The proper care of a workman’s tools and 
appliances is an art which, as the skilled workman recognizes, adds 
much to the effectiveness and ease with which the operative does 
his work. The repair boss (the maintenance man) teaches the 
worker the proper upkeep of his machine and permanent tools. 
The tool room assumes the responsibility of furnishing him with all 
other tools, kept in the best possible condition. 

With proper instruction from teachers whose knowledge and 
ability he is bound to respect, who perform the functions outlined 
above, with properly prepared instruction cards and with the best 
available knowledge at his command, the worker enters upon the 
task that is set with a realization that every effort has been taken 
to give him the best methods possible. To put it another way the 
worker enters on the laboratory determination of the task set down 
with confidence in the work already performed. The worker is 
required to do the task or lesson set down in the way that it has 
been formulated. That is a sine qua non of educational theory 
that exists in every school in the country. Everywhere the student 
is required to do the lesson set by the teacher. Nowhere can he 
wander to other lessons at his own sweet will. Dr. Taylor in the 
third of his principles of scientific management speaks of bringing 
the science and the worker together. Like every other educator, he 
requires that the student shall do the work assigned at the time 
assigned. The workman, once given the formulated task, must do 
it in the way set down and according to the instruction of the teacher 
foreman. A student required to do a laboratory exercise on the 
determination of a specific heat can hardly expect to substitute for 
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it one on specific gravity and find the substitution satisfactory. 
The operative is not required to do a new task involving new ele- 
ments in any given time the first time it is presented to him. It is 
the method, not the time, which is involved in the first learning of 
new tasks. 

The task once done in the way shown, however, a new theory 
presents itself. In the ordinary schemes of education, as of industry, 
the scholar is not cordially invited to better the methods shown. 
In the educational methods of the science of management the scholar 
or worker is cordially invited to improve any method shown, once 
he has performed the task in the way assigned. Only one require- 
ment is made, that all proposed methods shall be submitted to the 
impartial laboratory test of actual operation, a test which the workers 
in scientific management demand of themselves. I am sure that 
I am speaking not only for myself but for my associates when I say 
that it is our constant feeling that no single factor has advanced the 
science of management more largely than the wise suggestions of 
men working at the tasks that have been set. It is our feeling that 
the advance of scientific management is the work of many men, 
that the open mind ready to receive gladly all constructive sugges- 
tions is an essential to the worker in this field, and that the coopera- 
tion of the operative in advancing all methods in industry is very 
well worth the obtaining. Nor is that cooperation difficult to obtain. 
The worker who weighs the educational theories of scientific manage- 
ment welcomes the opportunity of cooperating with his teachers in 
the advancement of knowledge. 

The theory of education presented here goes beyond any single 
course or single machine. One of the greatest barriers to permanency 
of employment is the unevenness of work in different departments 
of a factory at different periods of the year, a condition especially 
evident in those factories dealing with a seasonal trade. One month 
departments A and B are rushed and the men in departments C 
and D are laid off. The next month the case is reversed and the 
men are laid off in departments A and B while the work is rushed 
in departments C and D. The science of management by its studies 
of the relation of sales to types of product, by its increase of pro- 
duction and by its general advances in the conduct of industry, 
tends to do away with this condition, but it also works specifically 
against this state of affairs by offering education along the lines of 
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work in departments A and B to the men in departments D and C 
and vice versa, enabling them to gain such mastery of different 
parts of their trade as shall give them permanent employment in 
different departments and paying them higher wages for each edu- 
cational advance. Nor has this opportunity for wider series resulted 
in the employment of less men. The advance of industry under the 
science of management has provided places for all. 

The development of the individuality of the operative under 
these methods should be especially noted here. This offer of educa- 
tion along different lines, this attempt to develop every employee 
as far as possible, to leave every gate to advancement open is, of 
course, directly opposed to the deadening monotony of repetitive 
tasks so characteristic of the old type of management. It is the 
belief of the engineers engaged in carrying forward the science of 
management that the broader the outlook and capacity of the 
worker the greater the industrial advance and the greater the total 
effectiveness. It is the constant aim of the science of management 
to advance the interests of employer and employee alike. ‘‘Science 
plays no favorites.” 

The soundness of the educational theories of the science of 
management may perhaps be still further exemplified when we 
consider their application to a well-run department of chemistry 
ina technical school of the first grade. The methods used are 
strikingly analogous. Before determining the content of the courses 
to be offered, the instructors in such a department determine the 
general routing of the courses, deciding, for example, that industrial 
chemistry shall be offered the second half of the junior year and 
water analysis the first half of the senior year. The general routing 
finished, the content of the individual courses is determined, a pro- 
cess analogous to our collection and correlation of industrial knowl- 
edge, and, as a third step, instruction cards in the form of labora- 
tory manuals, outlines, lesson sheets and the like are prepared. 
Tasks are set in approximate relation to the time allotted to each 
course and the necessary apparatus and material are placed in stores. 
The instructors in doing these things have performed the functions 
of route clerks, instruction card clerks and store clerks. 

Once bring the student into the experimental laboratory of 
such a chemical department and the functional teachers may be 
translated bodily into laboratory instructors. The instructor who 
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sees at every laboratory exercise that all material and apparatus 
required for that given exercise aré on hand and who gives directions 
as to the proper arrangement and setting up of apparatus exercises 
the functions of gang boss. The instructor who teaches the proper 
methods of doing the work is the speed boss or group instructor. 
The instructor who corrects note books and checks analyses is the 
inspector, while certainly the dean fulfils the office of shop dis- 
ciplinarian. Records of performance, of attendance, and of marks, 
are clerical records performed by clerks who correspond to the cost 
and time clerks. The teaching of proper care in the cleaning and 
upkeep of individual apparatus, moreover, is a teaching function 
of the department of maintenance. 

The thinking worker, weighing the educational methods found 
elsewhere with those offered by the science of management, finds 
in general that they compare favorably with the best advances of 
education in strictly educational fields. That single fact is a power 
toward making his attitude a favorable one. But still more power- 
ful is the fact that the worker soon comes to recognize the open 
mind of the scientist engaged in this work, the constant search for 
better methods than any used before, the feeling of the men develop- 
ing this science that its development is no individual matter but 
the business of many men, and that from any man they are glad to 
learn. From all these things the worker learns the worth of testing 
all things not by dogma but by the light of the best scientific method 
at command. 

With that recognition of the open mind of science, the thinking 
worker comes to recognize another point—that the science of manage- 
ment, like the sciences of physics, chemistry and biology, all of which 
it calls to its aid, is a living, growing organism, constantly advancing, 
constantly replacing one method by a better, constantly revising, 
constantly bettering its mechanisms and its systems. Gradually 
he comes to be firm in his belief in the science that underlies all 
natural phenomena and in the latest science, the science of manage- 
ment. The workman who gains this belief becomes a powerful 
agent in that great task of the science of management, ‘‘The sub- 
stitution of exact knowledge in industry for industrial guesswork.” 

What is the attitude towards scientific management of my 
friends, the workers at the machines, who are working under the 
direction of the science of management? 
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Cordial appreciation of the opportunities given them by that 
science, hearty willingness to cooperate in the development of that 
science, thankfulness that a freer, broader, finer life will be open 
to their children because the science of management has come into 
being. 


INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION 


By Rospert WUvuEsT, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The National Metal Trades Association is an organization of 
national scope, composed of manufacturers of metal products who 
employ machinists, millwrights, boiler-makers, pattern-makers, 
coppersmiths, polishers and buffers. The very keynote of the prin- 
ciples for which the association stands is found in article 1 of its 
constitution, viz: 

(1) “To secure and preserve equitable conditions in the work- 
shops of members for the protection of both employer and employee. 

(2) “Investigation and adjustment of questions arising between 
members and their employees which may come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the association.” 

History 

In order better to understand the present position of the asso- 
ciation, we will review briefly its history and progress and try to 
show to the reader the fact that its organizers “builded better than 
they knew” when they launched the movement which resulted in 
the association as it is found to-day. The association was organized 
on August 21, 1899. 

The newly-formed association’s policy being one of conciliation 
and adjustment, a board of conciliation composed of members of the 
association and of officers of the International Association of Machin- 
ists was formed, who entered into an agreement which was signed 
by both organizations on March 31, 1900. On May 18, 1900, this 
board of conciliation met in New York City and adopted a working 
agreement, in many respects the best ever made between employers 
and employees. 

Industrial peace, as far as members of both organizations were 
concerned, seemed assured and while disputes necessarily arose, they 
were settled by the board of conciliation. In the spring of 1901 came 
the first rupture, when the International Association of Machinists 
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presented certain demands and refused to confer with the con- 
ciliation committee of the National Metal Trades Association, 
but on May 20, 1901, called a country-wide strike to enforce its 
demands. This resulted in the formal abrogation by the National 
Metal Trades Association of the so-called New York agreement on 
June 10, 1901, at a special meeting called to consider the situation, 
and the adoption on June 18, 1901, of the present ‘‘ Declaration of 
Principles’’ under which the organization is now working. While 
we can only speculate as to what might have been the results of 
continued bargaining between the two associations, we are justified, 
by the sequence of events in the history of labor organizations and 
particularly those with which the National Metal Trades Association 
has had to deal, in believing that it was providential that the break 
came when it did, as concessions on the part of the employers, but led 
to further demands with the one object in view, by the officers of the 
labor unions, to dominate the industrial situation and dictate terms 
upon which manufacturers should be permitted to do business. 

Deploring the necessity of combating strikes, but impelled by 
the law of self-preservation to do so, the association took up the work 
of manning the shops of its members and getting business back to 
its normal channels on the basis of the open shop and opportunity 
for all. This was accomplished in due time and then the association 
entered upon a program of constructive work which is steadily 
growing larger and increasing in importance, looking to industrial 
betterment not only in the shops of its members, but throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land. 

The members of the National Metal Trades Association are for 
the most part men of ability, students of affairs, political, social 
and economic, men of broad sympathies and humane instincts who 
are helping to awaken what has been called ‘‘the public conscience,” 
and a dominant note in the declaration of principles of the association 
is contained in the words taken therefrom which follow: “This 
association will not countenance any conditions of wages which are 
not just, or which will not allow a workman of average efficiency 
to earn at least a fair wage.” 


Constructive Activities 


The association holds an annual convention at which the busi- 
ness of the old year is reviewed, and the plans laid for the coming 
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year’s work. The officers and administrative council are elected 
and the various committees appointed. The administrative council, 
which meets twice yearly, i clothed with plenary powers to act for 
the association on all matters needing attention in the interim be- 
tween conventions, and acts in its turn through an executive com- 
mittee between its sessions. 

Papers are read and discussions held at the annual meetings 
on subjects of importance and interest to members, resulting in an 
exchange of ideas and a dissemination of knowledge which is of great 
value to the trade in general. The social side of life is not neglected 
at these gatherings and many pleasant and lasting friendships are 
thereby formed amongst men who, under the old order of things, 
would conjure up pictures of each other as the personification of all 
that is diabolical. Certainly this is one of the many changes for the 
better, growing out of the modern idea of cooperation and associa- 
tion with one’s fellows and co-laborers in the same general field. 

Among the subjects with which the association has concerned 
itself and upon which it has spent much time and energy are: Indus- 
trial education and the training of apprentices; legislation in the 
states and in congress; cooperative profit-sharing plans; the pub- 
lication of a periodical, first under the name of The Open Shop, and 
later in conjunction with the National Founders’ Association under 
the name of The Review, for the purpose of placing before workmen 
subjects which are mutually advantageous to employer and employee; 
the fostering of the movement for greater safety, better hygienic 
and sanitary surroundings in shop and factory; the establishment 
of local employment bureaus the better to provide suitable work- 
men for employers and positions to fit the capabilities of employees. 


Industrial Education and Apprentices 


The National Metal Trades Association has always realized that 
the question of industrial education for boys is a serious one, and that 
it will grow in importance with the flight of time. One of the early 
efforts in this line was made through a committee of the association 
in connection with equipping with machinery certain buildings in the 
Winona Technical Institute of Indianapolis, Ind., and the furnish- 
ing of scholarships of the value of $100 each for prospective students. 
The committee did very effective work in soliciting the contributions 
of equipment and scholarships which were made by individual 
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members of the association to the institute. Later the association 
in conjunction with Indianapolis members voted financial support 
to the institute for the maintenance of a metal trades department, 
and appointed a committee to cooperate with the officers of the insti- 
tution in the management of that department. ; 

In cooperation with the University of Cincinnati under Profes- 
sor Herman Schneider, members of the National Metal Trades 
Association opened their shops of 1906 to the students in the univer- 
sity’s Cooperative Course in Engineering, with the result that young 
men are now getting a practical and technical training which was 
impossible under the old order of things. That this movement is 
filling a long-felt want may best be judged by the reported facts 
that the products of this course are eagerly sought after and are 
being absorbed by the trade faster, in some cases, than the finishing 
processes are completed, and that the number of applicants for 
enrolment is reported many times greater than the facilities avail- 
able at the university will accommodate. 

It is interesting to note that the manufacturer in the metal 
trades is always glad to secure the services of a German machinist 
because of his better technical and theoretical training. The only 
drawback to this type, as voiced by one employer, being that after a 
while they seem to appreciate their superiority over the other work- 
men and develop a more or less annoying case of self-importance. 
When it is pointed out that these men are the fruit of a system 
which we in America are trying to inaugurate, the employer who has 
one of them readily sees the point and is more than ever willing to 
help along this type of education. The complaint has been made 
that the graduates of some of the higher grades of educational insti- 
tutions are a little afraid of soiling their hands and clothes, or of 
donning a suit of overalls, indicating the advisability of extending 
the field of the purely trade school and providing industrial training 
and education for the boy who, for reasons wholly beyond his own 
or his parents’ control, is obliged to fare forth and assist in providing 
the necessaries of life for the family. The need for education on the 
part of such boys has been provided for in some instances by the 
organization on the part of members of the National Metal Trades 
Association of apprentice schools in the plant or factory of the mem- 
ber. Arrangements are made for a teacher and the boys are alter- 
nated in small groups between the school room and the shop. In 
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one instance in Cleveland, where the demand was great and no one 
manufacturer would undertake such a work alone, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was induced to take up the work of organizing 
and teaching, while the manufacturers, members of the National 
Metal Trades Association, and others, furnished scholarships of a 
certain value, and agreed to allow the boys opportunity in the day 
time to attend the classes on certain days each week. The great 
avidity with which boys grasped the opportunities is the most elo- 
quent testimonial to the merits of this plan. 

The great economic, social and industrial gain by the continu- 
ance of these measures can hardly be estimated. We are thereby 
producing better mechanics, better workmen, better citizens and 
better men in every conceivable respect than if this same material 
had been allowed to drift into the unskilled occupations, or to grow 
up on the street. The National Metal Trades Association by its 
active interest and work in this field has no doubt been the means 
of awakening the interest of the individual members, and thereby 
spreading the movement farther and farther. 

Realizing, after some time, that the spread of industrial educa- 
tion should be in the hands of specialists, and knowing of the work 
of the National Association for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
to this end, the National Metal Trades Association, at its annual 
convention in 1911, appropriated money to be used in the discretion 
of its administrative council for advancing the work undertaken 
by the former. Of this amount a part was paid over to the National 
Association for the Promotion of Industrial Education in the autumn 
of 1911 and the disposition of the balance was left with the adminis- 
trative council by the convention of 1912. 

The National Metal Trades Association has identified itself 
with this movement, both as a national body and through its branches, 
and in addition to the instances above noted, members of the National 
Metal Trades Association in branch territory have lent their support 
to institutions which are teaching students along industrial lines. 
In Chicago, the Lewis Institute receives the cooperation of the asso- 
ciation; Cincinnati’s Continuation School and Cooperative High 
School, in addition to the university there, are training mechanics 
in many trades and have the members’ hearty approval; Cleveland 
has its technical high school in the public school system in addition 
to the work being done by the Young Men’s Christian Association 
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above mentioned; members in Hartford, Conn., have induced the 
public school authorities there to inaugurate a continuation school 
to which they will send their apprentices; New Haven, Conn., 
members have cooperated with the Boardman School there, and are 
trying to induce the board of education to take up the matter of 
industrial training for the apprentices in their shops; St. Louis, 
Mo., members are working with the Rankin Trade School in that 
city and report very gratifying progress; in fact, wherever members 
of the National Metal Trades Association are found, they are alive 
to the necessity of education for the American boy of a sort to fit 
him for his life work, thus increasing our national industrial efficiency 
and enabling our country to hold its own in the markets of the world 
with those nations who long since saw the advantages of the system 
we are trying to upbuild, and who are and have for some time been 
reaping the golden harvest from their wisdom and foresight. Well- 
trained apprentices are already going from the shops and factories 
of members of the National Metal Trades Association to the ranks 
of the mechanics of the country, making for industrial betterment 
of the whole nation as a result of the efforts of the association to 
spread the new gospel of industrial education. 

In the course of his training under the new system, the appren- 
tice will acquire a fair knowledge of economics and will be better 
able to appreciate the fact that his employer has problems which 
perplex him and that he is not a ‘‘machine for raising wages,” to 
borrow an expression from one of our members. 

This will tend to make for industrial peace, as from his broader 
mental horizon the mechanic will be able to appreciate some of the 
difficulties of the manufacturer and this will cause him to temper 
with reason his demands upon his employer. 


Cooperative Profit-Sharing Plans 


The National Metal Trades Association has always advocated 
the payment by its members of the highest rate of wages possible 
in the locality in which the manufacturer finds himself. Wages 
being a purely local question, the fixing of rates of wages is left to 
the localities affected and is a matter in which the association takes 
no part. 

Profit-sharing plans have been discussed at annual conven- 
tions of the association and are in use amongst the members. 
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One of these is Crane Company’s well known plan of an annual 
distribution amongst their employees of a certain percentage of 
the earnings of each man for the past year. The payment is made 
about Christmas time and is known as a “Christmas present.”” A 
man discharged for cause, or leaving of his own accord, forfeits his 
share, while one who is away without fault is entitled to participate 
pro rata. Another plan contemplates first, the payment of a given 
dividend on the investment of the manufacturer out of the profits, 
and of what remains an agreed division is made between the company 
and its employees. Other plans are based on the purchase by the 
employee of stock in the employing company to be paid for by instal- 
ments out of dividends or wages. 

The payment of a bonus, or a premium, as distinguished from 
the old piece-work system, for work done over and above an agreed 
amount, gives the workmen of exceptional ability an incentive to 
increase his earnings by steady and consistent work, and this plan 
is in use in a great many members’ shops and factories. It leads to 
suggestions for shortening the time in which operations can be done 
and for improvement in equipment. 

A plan of paying to the workmen a reward for inventions which 
are patentable and improvements which are valuable, although 
not patentable, encourages employees to use their brains for indus- 
trial betterment, and is in use in some members’ plants. 

We believe that a profit-sharing plan put in operation tends to 
decrease the possibility of industrial disturbance, encourages thrift 
on the part of employees and gives them an interest in the operation 
of the plant which is otherwise wanting. 

Mr. N. O. Nelson, of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., expressed it well when he said: “ Profit- 
sharing is a peace measure but it is not a guarantee against strikes. 
There can still be differences, but they will be rare. There are still 
the class influences but they are weakened. For these reasons. 
profit-sharing is not favorably regarded by union leaders.” 


Safety Appliances, Hygiene and Sanitation 
The National Metal Trades Association has consistently taken 
the position that the first step in the plan of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents is the prevention of accidents. The question of greater 
safety in the shops of the members has been discussed at each annual 
convention for years, and the association has tried in many ways to 
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interest its individual members in reducing to a minimum the num- 
ber of mishaps in their plants. In furtherance of this plan a man 
who has made the matter a subject of considerable study, being a 
mechanic of great ability, was appointed safety inspector of the 
association, and was given the task of inspecting the shops of 
members, with a view to pointing out to those in charge the dan- 
ger spots of the plants, and to suggest the remedy to be applied. 
The employers were a unit in the cordial reception of the plan, and 
many letters were received asking that the inspector be hurried 
along as soon as possible. The officials of the plants that were well 
protected seemed equally anxious with those who theretofore had 
perhaps given the matter only casual thought to receive suggestions 
to increase the safety of their equipment. Singularly enough, the 
employees who were to be directly benefited were ofttimes the reverse 
of enthusiastic over the necessary changes, and a campaign of educa- 
tion on the subject became necessary. A safety device was often 
looked upon as a reflection on the workman’s skill. Lectures and 
talks, illustrated by lantern slides, have been and are being given by 
the association’s safety inspector to groups of workmen and em- 
ployers, to classes of students and apprentices, and wherever interest 
in the subject has been displayed. The association makes no charge 
for these lectures beyond the necessary traveling expenses of the 
inspector. If the inspector happens to be in the neighborhood of 
the proposed gathering there is no expense in connection therewith. 

Another step in advancing the safety idea was taken by the asso- 
ciation when it published a pamphlet on “Safety Appliances.” 
The object was to place before members and others interested a con- 
venient list of devices for the prevention of industrial accidents. 

The subjects of hygienic and sanitary surroundings for employees 
have been discussed and constantly called to the attention of members, 
as there can be no doubt that a pleasant place in which to work adds 
to the efficiency of the workman, although employers in this day are 
humane enough to provide these things on other than a sordid basis. 

That the efforts of the association in this field have resulted 
in improved conditions throughout the trade, and will continue to 
produce results far beyond the cost of the work, cannot be doubted. 
The ultimate saving in dollars and cents whether under employers’ 
liability and compensation acts or under the casualty insurance 
policy plan should be considerable. This is, in our opinion, one of 
the most important activities of the association for industrial 
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betterment and tends to cut to the irreducible minimum the list of 
casualties in the industry. 
Systematic Compensation for Industrial Accidents 


A subject which is closely allied to that of safety is compensation 
to the victims of industrial accidents. The enormous toll of life and 
limb which has been taken by the industrial world in the past is 
simply appalling, and the National Metal Trades Association early 
in its history took steps to reduce it to the minimum beyond which 
accidents seem to be inevitable, and for these it early took the posi- 
tion that the old common law basis of fault as a ground for recovery 
or defense, as the case might be, was ill-suited to the conditions of 
our times. This common law doctrine grew up when individual 
effort and undertaking were largely the order of the day and vast 
aggregations of capital and the use of machinery by considerable 
number of workmen were things unknown. It was early recognized 
that the burden of inevitable accidents should be carried, not wholly 
by the victim and his dependents, but in part, at least, by the indus- 
try responsible for them so that the cost could be in turn charged 
to the consumer. When this subject was first broached in the annual 
conventions of the association, its members, like all other employers, 
were somewhat in the dark as to what plan to pursue, but a commit- 
tee was appointed and has been continuously kept at work to keep 
the members informed, and to work for uniform provisions throughout 
the country. The movement gathered headway very rapidly until 
to-day a large number of the states have legislated for a systematic 
compensation for industrial accidents and the congress of the United 
States has before it a bill applicable to the railroads of the country 
doing an interstate business. 

We believe that this tendency to place the burden where it 
belongs is a great step in industrial betterment, that it will tend to 
maintain peace in industrial pursuits, and eliminate the feelings of 
hostility and hatred engendered by the old system of the damage 
suit based on negligence. 

Legislation 

The National Metal Trades Association at all times takes a 

lively interest in legislative matters. It has worked for the enact- 


ment of laws having for their object the better protection and 
development of American manufactures, and it has opposed legis- 
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lation which was thought to be inimical to the best interests of the 
nation as a whole, recognizing the fact that legislation which will 
injure the workman will also injure the employer, and vice versa. 
The association has never acted in any way as an obstructionist, 
but has freely lent its help and influence to the passage of useful 
legislation whenever possible. A recent instance of this was the 
resolution passed at its annual convention endorsing the so-called 
“Page bill,’’ which seeks to provide federal aid for the furtherance 
of education in industrial and household arts and agricultural train- 
ing for the young people of the nation. At the time when frequent 
dynamite outrages were attracting the attention of the country, the 
association took action upon the subject at one of its annual conven- 
tions by instructing its administrative council to investigate the 
question of a regulation of the manufacture and sale of high explo- 
sives. This resulted in the drafting of a bill as a basis for legisla- 
tion in the states, which it is thought would serve to make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for law-breakers to obtain explosives 
unless they stole them, but would not interfere with the possession 
for a legal purpose of any quantity of the substance. Many other 
specific instances of the interest of the association in such matters 
could be cited. Intelligent interest in the pending legislation by 
the citizen is always desirable, and such interest by members of an 
organization in subjects peculiarly within its field of operations can 
but make, we believe, for industrial improvement and betterment 
generally. 


Extension of Transportation Facilities 

The National Metal Trades Association has gone on record at 
its annual conventions as favoring intelligent extension with some 
of the old-time vigor and courage exhibited in planning for expected 
future traffic demand of railroad facilities in place of the ultra-con- 
servative attitude exhibited lately by the common carriers of the 
country. This shows a realization that transportation facilities 
make for industrial progress and betterment both in the locality 
served and the country at large. 


“The Revie ” 


In order to help the workmen to understand better the economic 
problems which confront the country, the National Metal Trades 
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Association, in conjunction with the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion, publishes a monthly magazine known as The Review. This 
magazine addresses itself to live questions which will interest men 
who work in foundries, factories and machine shops, and dissemi- 
nates information as to the trades in question which serves to edu- 
cate the workmen. The man who has some knowledge of such 
questions is better able to appreciate the fact the employers must 
produce wealth before it can be disbursed, and that the employment 
of capital as well as labor is necessary in any industrial enterprise. 
The Review is sent on request to anyone sufficiently interested to 
write for copies, or ask that their name be entered upon the mailing 
list. Large numbers of workmen in foundries, factories and ma- 
chine shops take advantage of this fact, and the material laid before 
them is usually of a high order. This can but reduce the tendency 
to industrial war, for if a man is acquainted with both sides of a 
situation he is less likely to rush into strife than if he has but his 
own point of view. 


Local Branches and Employment Bureaus 


In the constitution of the National Metal Trades Association 
a system of local branches is provided for, each with its set of officers, 
including a paid secretary who has charge of the active work of the 
branch. In connection with each branch an employment bureau 
is maintained which serves as a clearing house for the members of 
the association in branch territory from which to procure their labor 
supply. The operation of the bureau is not confined to the so-called 
trades, but men who are seeking executive and other positions in 
connection with the metal trades are encouraged to make use of the 
bureau to obtain them. No discrimination is made against workmen 
whether affiliated with unions or not, the sole requirement being 
that, if a union man, he must agree to work peaceably side by side 
with his fellow workman without reference to the question of his 
being union or non-union. The bureau serves as a place to which 
a man may report his unemployment as soon as he is out of work. 
The results of the workings of these bureaus have been that a min- 
imum of effort has been expended on the part of the employer and 
employee in coming together, and a very high class of workmen has 
been procured for the shops of members, while employees are encour- 
aged to look for promotion through the bureaus as well as in the shops. 
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This, we think, is one of the greatest activities of the association 
which tend to industrial peace and betterment. 


Conclusion 


In reviewing the history of the association and looking into the 
future, we are well justified in believing with the president of our 
association for 1911, Mr. F. C. Caldwell, that ‘‘the problems which 
we, as an association, have been endeavoring to solve are just as 
serious and just as important to the welfare of the country as any of 
the political problems that are now engaging our attention. If we 
are right in our contentions, and we are certainly sincere in believing 
that we are right, our efforts in endeavoring to maintain the principles 
of this association are just as patriotic and just as beneficial to the 
welfare not only of our industry but also the country at large, as 
the benefits that accrue from the right settlement of any great public 


question.” 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


By ArtHuR WILLIAMS. 


No great industry of this country, probably, has been freer from 
labor troubles throughout its career than that represented by the 
National Electric Light Association. It should not be understood, 
therefore, from the title of this article, that the present activities of 
the association in the field of labor have in mind only the securing 
or continuance of industrial peace. Rather is the object to provide 
for the workers of the industry that which, within the scope of 
modern methods and enlightened public opinion, may be considered 
a larger measure of industrial justice or compensation. Such meas- 
ures, it is believed, will insure not only the continuance of the present 
conditions, but greatly enhanced efficiencies and economies in the 
service of labor. 

Changed Industrial Conditions Affecting Labor 

During the past decade, perhaps largely because of bringing 
electricity into the industrial world, the conditions affecting human 
labor, individually and collectively, have undergone radical change. 
Thus to-day men are working in larger groups, at higher speeds and 
at greater distances from, or under conditions which put them entirely 
out of touch with, their employers. There is the substitution of 
machine for human skill, eliminating industrial education, and, in 
our great manufacturing centers, the human element has been 
organized and is conducted with machine-like precision. The indi- 
vidual has been subordinated, or elevated, to the average of the 
whole. 

Another unfavorable condition has arisen in the industrial 
treatment of injured workers or, in the event of fatal accident, of 
their dependents. As a rule, probably with few exceptions, the 
employer carries industrial accident insurance under which he is 
relieved of financial loss in the event of accidents occurring, and his 
employee finds it very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to 
recover compensation from the insurance companies. Their prin- 
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cipal, if not sole, interest is to pay as little to the injured workman, 
or to his dependents, as practicable; on one theory or another, sup- 
ported by legislation or the common law in most, if not all, of our 
states, the burden of proof of negligence has rested upon the work- 
man. Against this he has been compelled to fight almost over- 
whelming odds in splendid legal talent and the efficient organizations 
necessarily maintained by many of the liability companies. 

In the meantime, the broken worker finds himself without sup- 
port, and, with added expenses, facing a merciless deprivation for 
himself and those dependent upon him; or if the accident be fatal, 
his dependents must rely upon the charity of friends or of the com- 
munity. Can it be other than expected that these conditions, 
affecting millions of our workers, have created an intense hostility, 
conscious and sub-conscious, not only among those directly affected, 
but among all related to them? Their fellow workers realize that 
were they the ones upon whom the injury had fallen, the same crush- 
ing effect would come to them and to their families. Is anything 
needed more automatic or certain to create industrial unrest and 
class-hatred than conditions such as these? 

Responsibility is not to be placed upon the employers alone. 
It is one result of the growth and changes in modern industry, for 
which an adequate cure is only now in the process of application. 
A cause must precede a cure, the discovery of which is often very 
difficult. Only the strongest employers can afford to carry the 
human life risk of their industry. A single accident to a small employer 
would throw him into bankruptcy. The difficulty is that employers 
have not realized the responsibility resting upon them toward those 
upon whom they depend for labor, nor the comparatively insignifi- 
cant cost of providing adequately for any injured worker or his 
dependents, provided the burden is spread over the industry as a 
whole. 

A tax of as little as one cent a ton on the coal mined in the United 
States during the past five years would have been sufficient to pro- 
vide an indemnity fund of more than $2,000 for the dependents of 
every miner killed in the course of his work. Five cents a ton added 
to the selling price would provide an indemnity fund of $10,000. 
These figures illustrate the cheapness with which adequate compensa- 
tion can be provided. 

The important change to be made is that employers shall not 
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purchase the kind of insurance which gives the companies providing 
it any chance of evading payment. Rather should they purchase 
insurance which corresponds with fire insurance placed upon property, 
under which a fair and adequate compensation shall be paid, suffi- 
cient to restore the injured to health, or to make up for lessened 
earning power, or to protect dependents from extreme poverty. As 
with fire losses, so here the insurance companies should pay the loss, 
whatever it may be, with the element of speculation or chance abso- 
lutely eliminated. 


Favorable Labor Conditions in the Electrical Industry 


In some phases of its employee relations the electrical industry 
differs from many of the other organized industries of the country. 
It has the advantage of being comparatively new, and has spread 
into hundreds, if not thousands, of fields of public usefulness with 
remarkably rapid strides. Opportunities, therefore, have been con- 
stantly opened up on every hand for everyone with the slightest 
degree of ambition and ability. The work, study and experience 
of to-day serve as stepping-stones to something better to-morrow. 
There are no closed doors. 

Another element of advantage in the labor relationship is found 
in the fact that to at least a very large extent the men holding the 
higher positions have risen to them from the ranks below. Some 
found their chance in the clerical departments, others in construction, 
still othersin the boiler and engine rooms of the power plants. Many of 
the workers began in the lowest positions, paying the smallest wages, 
oftentimes, because of the difficulties of starting a new enterprise aver- 
aging less than those of corresponding positions in other industries. 

The men in control of the operation of these plants, for the most 
part, have a training which permits them to feel and consider sympa- 
thetically the needs and opinions of those holding subordinate posi- 
tions. Not always able, perhaps, to meet their subordinates’ views 
regarding remuneration and other questions, they are yet uniformly 
of a mind to enter into friendly discussion in such a manner that 
disappointment is lessened and bitterness is removed. 

Perhaps a third and no less important consideration is found in 
the personal contact between the workmen and the management of 
electrical properties. There is practically no ‘‘absentee manage- 
ment.” The men in charge of the plants are directly representative 
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of the owners in every important sense; frequently they are part 
owners themselves. Many believe that absentee ownership and 
management, thus placing these two elements out of touch with 
labor, lie at the foundation of much of the industrial unrest existing 
here and in Europe. 

Furthermore, this is an industry where skilled labor is absolutely 
essential to the satisfactory and successful operation of the power 
plants and the attendant features of the electrical systems through 
which service is rendered the consumer. While it is an industry in 
which the machine is relied upon for quality of service, for capacity 
of plant and for economy of operation, the skill of the individual 
worker, in whatever field he may be engaged, is still of paramount 
importance. Thus in the modern central station the fireman of 
to-day must be a better fireman than in the days before invention 
began to enter upon the field of human skill. The engineer must be 
at least equally as competent as the engineer of other days, and, 
further, he must be able to assume a larger degree of personal respon- 
sibility in the care and operation of the great electrical units placed 
in his charge. The men in control of the electrical departments must 
have added rather than lessened personal training, must be of sound 
judgment, quick and reliable in action, and calm and collected under 
stress of emergency. These are man, not machine, qualities. 

And so on through all of the successive steps in the organization. 
With the growth of the machine, with invention and science in the 
electrical industry, the man has had to grow in keeping; he has 
developed up and not down; his ambitions and ideals have been sus- 
tained and gratified; all that is best within him has had opportunity 
to develop to a degree measured only by his own capacity for devel- 
opment. 

Present Activities not a Sudden Impulse 


The present activities of the association in the field of human 
labor are not the result of any sudden impulse or change in policy, 
nor of the social and political questions of the day. These activities 
had their beginning years back in a spontaneous desire to improve 
the condition of labor, so far as it could be improved within the indus- 
try, rather than to meet any emergency arising through past neg- 
lect in this respect. The life of the association goes back more than 
twenty-five years, and it now has a membership in excess of 12,000. 
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Of this number more than 1,100 members are central station com- 
panies supplying the public with electric light, heat and power, and 
more than 10,000 are their employees in good standing. The mem- 
bership of the employees is intended and permitted that they may 
have the educational advantages of the publications of the associa- 
tion and of attending the various conventions conducted under its 
auspices. The constant aim and effort of this association has always 
been of a constructive and educational nature. 

The activities of the association may perhaps be divided into 
four successive cycles or periods. The first would naturally relate 
to technical matters with reference to the construction and operation 
of its power plants. The second period was that in which the asso- 
ciation’s activities were directed toward the development of a wider 
field of usefulness in the supply of electric current and the obtaining 
of men having ideals and training in keeping with the high technical 
development of the men found in the other departments of the 
industry. 

The third distinctive period may be said to be that in which the 
association began to appreciate the larger measure of responsibility, 
through the growing change in public opinion, resting upon its mem- 
bers in the conduct of its relations with the public at large. EEmpha- 
sis was placed upon the careful observance of all state and municipal 
ordinances, the support of legislative effort toward fair regulation 
and the supply of satisfactory service at a fair price. To all of these 
things the members responded quickly and gladly, and we find to-day 
everywhere the representatives of the electrical industry endeavoring 
to associate themselves with all that is best in the welfare and general 
development of the municipalities they are engaged in serving. . 

The larger interest in human labor, the subject of this paper and 
to which reference has been made, may be described as the fourth 
period in the development of the association. It represents an effort 
to recognize, in some proper and lasting manner, such obligations as 
may exist to the men and women in the service of the industry and 
upon whom its best development and continued and satisfactory 
service to the public may be said to rest. 


The Association’s Method of Investigation 


Various phases of labor questions have been studied by a special 
committee of the association, called the public policy committee. 
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This committee is composed of many of the most prominent men in 
the industry, who, almost without exception, are in executive control 
of its larger properties. After several years of study and a series of 
meetings lasting through an entire year, this committee presented a 
report on the subject of labor before the 1911 convention of the asso- 
ciation held in New York City. The importance of the subject and 
the size of the prospective gathering led to the use of the new theatre, 
which, notwithstanding one of the most inclement evenings of the 
season, was crowded from floor to ceiling, such was the intense 
public interest in the subject. 

The most direct way of conveying the views of the association 
upon the subject of labor, as expressed in the unanimous adoption of 
this report, will be through the citation of parts of the report itself. 
Upon the value of labor, the committee reported as follows: 


Undoubtedly modern industry on a large scale depends upon three factors: 
(a) Capital; (+) Direction, executive and administrative; and (c) Labor. All 
combined and working in harmony are so essential that a partial or dwarfed 
interest in any one factor would invite absolute failure, or at best make possible 
only partial success. Neither the interest of capital nor that of direction has been 
considered by your committee, excepting in so far as either is conserved by an 
equitable interest in the welfare of labor. Nor have we attempted to pass upon 
the question of wages, other than to express the belief that in the same locality 
they should be fully equal to those paid by any other employer engaged in similar 
work. Wages are a local and independent question, and in this respect, so far as 
our knowledge goes, the employees of our industry are treated very generously. 


The principal questions, of a number, to which the committee 
gave consideration, in endeavoring to pass adequately upon the sub- 
ject, follow—again quoting from the report in question: 


(a) Are our employees, individually or collectively, receiving all of the 
results of their labor to which they may be properly entitled? 

(b) Are they adequately compensated in the event of industrial sickness or 
accident? Do we appreciate and fairly assume the responsibility, moral if not 
technical, sometimes resting upon us to restore an injured employee to health, or 
in the event of a fatal accident to provide adequately for his dependents? 

(c) Do we take sufficient interest in the welfare of our employees when, 
owing to conditions beyond their control, such as serious sickness, they are in 
distress and possibly subjected to want and deprivation? 

(d) Are there any available means other than those now employed by which 
the efficiency of labor can be fairly increased? 

(e) Can the differences between labor and capital be lessened or removed 
without decreasing the efficiency of labor? 
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From the nature of the report presented by the committee, and, 
as stated, unanimously adopted by the association, it was the judg- 
ment of the committee that more could be rightly done in the interest 
of labor than is done in the usual payment of the daily or weekly 
wage. Clearly was the committee of the opinion that, while the 
ends of justice would be served in a more adequate provision for labor, 
an element of compensation to the employers themselves might be 
fairly expected in the improved character of service that labor would 
undoubtedly give in return. Instead of close bargaining and an 
individual and collective determination to render as little service as 
practicable for the highest possible wage, indifference in regard to 
the service rendered by fellow employees, lack of care of materials. 
and tools, there would be substituted that character of service which 
leads not only to the best that the individual has in him, but which 
inspires all others working around him to render a like service; con- 
tentment, good-will and enthusiasm, constant and careful study of 
the interests of the employer, watchfulness over tools and materials, 
and a larger and more agreeable measure of personal care of the pub- 
lic, where the service is such that the employees are brought in con- 
tact“with the public, all making for the highest efficiency. 

The point which is emphasized here is that these added arrange- 
ments promise to have very important mutual advantages for 
employers as well as for the employed. They are not to be con- 
sidered one-sided in which labor, receiving larger and more adequate 
compensation, would be the sole beneficiary, but that the employer 
would receive not only service of this better character, but would be 
introducing measures looking to the general elevation and good-will 
and contentment of labor, contrasted with the conditions which are 
to-day found over the industrial world. 

With the question of wages adequately cared for, in all instances 
being enough to insure good health and efficiency, the committee 
felt that the members of the association might rightly adopt three 
additional forms of relationship, without asking contributions on 
the part of the beneficiaries. It was emphasized that our industrial 
workers want neither philanthropy nor charity, and that any rela- 
tionship of this kind must be established only in the sense of provid- 
ing an earned compensation, not a gift on the part of the employer 
for something his employees have not earned. 

These additional elements of compensation to be provided by 
the employers are as follows: 
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(a) Full and adequate compensation to the injured workman or his depend- 
ents in the event of industrial accident. 

(b) “Service annuities,’ based upon the period and value of the service 
rendered, after reaching a proper retiring age. 

(c) The sharing of profits with all employees who, by the character of their 
service, have earned a share. 


Accident Compensation 
In reference to compensation for industrial accidents, the report 


states: 


Your committee believes that the cost of all accidents inherent to our indus- 
try should fall not upon the individual employee or his dependents, but upon the 
industry as a whole. It, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That when an accident occurs which is clearly without deliberate mis- 
conduct, gross carelessness or reckless disregard of consequences on the part 
of the employee, the entire cost should be borne by his employer, who should 
assume full responsibility for restoring the injured employee to health as rapidly 
as possible. 

(6) That full wages should be continued during illness and convalescence for 
a period of six months, and at the expiration of six months the wages should be 
continued at one-half the full wages, for life or during disability, unless the 
“service annuity’’ to which the employee would be entitled in case of retirement 
should exceed one-half the wages, in which case the employee would be entitled 
to the “service annuity.” 

(c) That in the event of partial disability proportional payments should be 
made to make up, either wholly or partly, the employee’s decreased earning 
capacity, if there be any. 

(d) That in the event of death from accident within the service the payment 
to which the employee would be entitled in the event of total disability shall be 
continued: 

(1) To his dependents, should there be any, during the employee’s expecta- 
ticn of life, under the assumptions of the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, or 

(2) Until a widow should again marry, or dependent children reach the age 
of sixteen years, or to other dependents such as a father or mother while they 
live, with such other provisions as may be applicable in individual cases, but in 
no event to exceed the deceased's expectation of life, under the experience table. 


Pensions,” or Rather “ Service Annuities” 


During its deliberations, the committee came to the conclusion 
that the term “pension’’ was inadequate or subject to wrong inter- 
pretation. It, therefore, adopted as a substitute term “service 
annuity’’ as conveying the idea that the retired worker was by this 
means receiving compensation for a definite service that he had ren- 
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dered during his term of employment, but which could not be 
included in his daily or weekly wage. This was intended as compen- 
sation for continuous as well as satisfactory service, and the specific 
recommendations of the committee are found in the following quota- 
tion: 


Your committee is of the opinion that our member-companies should pro 
vide a service annuity for every permanent male employee who reaches the age 
of sixty-five years, and for every female employee of sixty years, having a con- 
tinuous and satisfactory record of ten years of service. In this connection, we 
desire to offer the following recommendations: 

(a) That the entire cost of service annuities should be contributed by the 
company as part of the annual cost of labor. 

(5) That this is to be the compensation to which the employee is entitled, in 
addition to his wages, for rendering continuous and satisfactory service through- 
out his term of employment. 

(c) Should the continuity of the term be broken by the employee of his own 
volition, the obligation to pay the service annuity would cease. The term, both 
in reference to the minimum period at which the service annuity can begin and 
the percentage upon which the amount shall be based, must then begin with 
renewed or reinstated service. 

(d) The possible exception to this rule is where employees are laid off tem- 
porarily through no fault of their own. Your committee suggests that if this is 
done by the company, an employee’s service, when not less than nine 
months yearly, shall be treated additively in determining the service annuity. 

Likewise, it is suggested that if employees are temporarily laid off because, 
say, of the destruction of the power plant, or for similar cause, this should not be 
considered as an interruption in the continuity of service. 

The point is emphasized that the service of the employee is discontinued 
through no fault of his own, but for economic reasons within the company. 

(e) That any employee having a minimum record of ten years of continuous 
and satisfactory service, and who in the opinion of the company has become 
unfitted for duty, may be retired at any age and given a service annuity; that 
any such employee may make application for retirement, or that the recommen- 
dation may be made by his employing officer. 

(f) The suggested basis of service annuities is from one to two per cent of 
the yearly wages, as may be adopted by the company, for each year of continuous 
service, based upon the employee’s wages during the highest ten consecutive 
years of employment, 


Profit Sharing 


The third of these recommendations is that the principle of 
profit sharing should be adopted. This is the most advanced and 
important of the three, and, where adopted in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee, has been found to lead to very 
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satisfactory results. The section of the report bearing upon this - 
subject is quoted in full: 


The adoption of the principle of profit sharing by our members is offered as 
a means for establishing closer, more efficient and more satisfactory relations 
with our employees. 

The following suggestions are offered: 

(a) That the justification for profit sharing is to secure and pay for service 
of fidelity and efficiency. 

(6) That the object is to secure partner instead of employee service; to have 
our fellow workers partners instead of employees. in the accepted sense of the 
term. 
(c) That the compensation paid to employees in the form of profit sharing 
should be considered no part of the ordinary wage schedule. 

(d) That ordinarily profit sharing should preferably not be paid immedi- 
ately in cash; local conditions may control this general rule, and at times special 
reasons may make payments in cash desirable, as for example: 

(1) The purchase of a home. 

(2) Special circumstances which, in the judgment of those in control of the 
matter, justify cash payments. 

(e) That preferably the profits of the employee should reach him in the 
securities of the company; or in the case of a subordinate company, the securities 
of the parent company. 

(f) That securities for distribution, in other than special instances, should 
be secured at the best terms and wherever obtainable; employee security holders 
would necessarily bear any reduction and receive the benefit of any advance in 
values or the rate of income paid. 

(g) That dividends upon securities acquired through profit sharing should 
be paid in cash in the manner customary to other security holders, and available 
for any purpose desired by the recipient. 

(h) Your committee emphasizes that one object of profit sharing is to have 
every employee also an owner. If he does not receive securities, this ownership 
interest may not follow; or if, after receiving the securities, he sells them his 
lasting interest is not secured. 

(i) Your committee recognizes that this feature of its plan calls for the 
largest contribution required in this movement; on the other hand, the economic 
results promise to be most important and satisfactory in 

(1) More efficient and permanent service; 

(2) A tendency greatly to improve the relations between the companies and 
their employees; 

(3) The creation of a large number of security holders from the body of 
employees who will thus have a double interest in the welfare and success of the 
property. 

(j) In the distribution of the results of profit sharing, your committee 
desires to impartially suggest two plans, leaving the adoption of either to the 
judgment of the individual member: 

(1) Restricting the sharing of profits to employees who, in the judgment of 
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’ those to whom they are subordinate, render specially efficient service. This 
means that those who are to become participants in profit sharing must be care- 
fully selected from year to year from the employee forces: 

(2) Sharing profits alike with all employees having a minimum period of 
service, say, of one or two full calendar years, excepting under very special cir- 
cufinstances. 

(k) Some favor giving at once the maximum amount to all who are entitled 
to it; others favor increasing the amount with the service, giving the maximum 
only after several years have elapsed. The latter method places an added pre- 
mium upon long service, but between the two methods, the committee makes 
no recommendation, believing that this is a local matter. 

(1) Your committee believes that in sharing profits with employees a divi- 
dend should be declared annually which bears a fair relation to the income paid 
to the security holders; we believe that there should be definite relation between 
the securities and the labor dividend, 


Conclusion 


While this report was presented to and adopted by the electrical 
industry of our country, as represented in the membership of the asso- 
ciation, the principles laid down are equally applicable to every 
branch of organized industry. It is especially significant that an 
industry so favorably situated as this one, in reference to the question 
of labor, should have considered the matter so thoroughly, and, as a 
result, should have taken a position so far in advance of any other 
organized movement of the times. The conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the report undoubtedly blaze a trail or open a pathway to 
a new industrialism, having restored to it that which has been taken 
away, perhaps in greater measure, and those through whom the 
restoring is accomplished will in turn receive benefits far in excess 
of their highest expectations. It is devoutly hoped that this spirit 
of justice, of progress and of fair dealing will become an inherent part 
in our national industrial life. 


A PROMISING VENTURE IN INDUSTRIAL 
PARTNERSHIP 


By Rosert F. FoEerster, 
Harvard University. 


Though not yet tested by years of experience, the industrial 
partnership scheme of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, of 
Massachusetts, bears the marks of successful coping with baffling 
industrial problems. It is not a measure to purchase peace merely. 


It is not in any usual sense a measure to promote efficiency. Nor 


does it offer a substitute for normal wages. It aims, first of all, to 
secure the permanency of a successful business, and it employs to 
this end a method which, for the time and in the long run, should 
make for both peacee and efficiency. It has distinct limitations, 
accepted from the desire to avoid defects everywhere arising in 
profit-sharing plans. But it will be regarded as unphilanthropic 
only by persons who do not hold that good industrial management 
prolonged over indefinite years is genuinely philanthropic. 

In the first instance the problem which the Dennison Company 
is trying to solve is a business man’s and investor’s problem. And 
it is surely a universal problem. It arises in a new and resourceful 
country like the United States quite as inevitably as in old countries. 
Its essentials are clearly and simply stated by Marshall: “It would 
therefore at first sight seem likely,” he says, “that business men 
should constitute a sort of caste, . . . founding hereditary 
dynasties, which should rule certain branches of trade for many 
generations together. But the actual state of things is very different. 
For when a man has got together a great business, his descendants 
often fail, in spite of their great advantages, to develop the high 
abilities and the special turn of mind and temperament required for 
carrying it on with equal success. . . . For a time indeed all 
may go well. . . . But when a full generation has passed, when 
the old traditions are no longer a safe guide, and when the bonds 
that held together the old staff have been dissolved, then the busi- 
ness almost invariably falls to pieces unless it is practically handed 
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over to the management of new men who have meanwhile risen to 
partnership in the firm. . . . But in most cases his descendants 
arrive at this result by a shorter route. . . . They sell the busi- 
ness to private persons or a joint-stock company; or they become 
sleeping partners in it; . . . in either case the active control 
over their capital falls chiefly into the hands of new men.” 

For the good of the workmen and their employers and for the 
good of the purchasing community, it is desirable that the “new 
men’’ who continue a business should be experienced, successful 
and active managers. Whence will they come? Industrial history 
is strewn with cases in which the whole body of workmen have been 
admitted to joint management; but so rarely have they been success- 
ful that their chroniclers find it necessary to invoke special explana- 
tions of success, and generally it is easier, with Marshall, to explain 
failure. The development of the last half century has been different: 
shareholders in corporations have become the managers of industry. 
Those who praise most the limited liability organization of industry, 
resting upon the issue of shares that are sold on the stock exchanges, 
do not deny that tangible imperfections exist in this modern system. 
A magnificent opportunity to attract capital from every corner of 
the land has been developed, and great mobility of capital has fol- 
lowed. But the evil of irresponsible absentee ownership is only 
beginning to be appreciated. The stock exchanges are a happy 
hunting-ground for persons whose first interest it is to secure control 
of corporations, to play with accounts so as to publish large earnings 
or grievous deficits, to boost dividends and stock prices, and in due 
time to let confiding ‘widows and orphans”’ elect directors. Even 
when such procedures, and they are legal enough, do not occur, it 
remains true that most stockholders know little of their business 
and vote blindly. Not often is it much to their credit if the corpora- 
tion prospers and pays large dividends. 

Meanwhile the employees of the corporation, high and low, can 
do nothing to prevent destructive management by outsiders. And 
their extra efforts and care may redound to the advantage of pro- 
fessional gamblers, mere lucky or shrewd inactive purchasers of stock 
or the passive heirs of the deceased founder. Small wonder if work- 
men fail to vaunt the dignity of labor and hesitate to do their best. 

Somewhere within the ranks of the employees of a great company 

1 Marshall, Principles of Economics, pp. 379-380. 
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are surely to be found most of the men who, as the world goes to-day, 
are best schooled and qualified to run it. The tests of their fitness, 
the tests of the fitness of all men in the company, are not tests that 
outsiders can with unerring sureness apply. And if in truth manage- 
ment is a function exercised not merely by one man or a board of 
directors with reference to the whole company, but by many men 
and at countless points, with reference to the divisions and depart- 
ments within the company, then it may be a measure of justice to 
distribute some part cf the rewards of management to all the mana- 
gers. Such an application of justice may at the same time insure 
excellence of management. Let us see who these managers, not 
generally so classified, are. 

At some point in the scale of remuneration of every large com- 
pany occurs a natural division of the workers into two groups. Be- 
low the point are those workers whose labor is mainly of a routine 
character. By special care or effort they can save from their own 
time or energy or material. They can turn out the same product 
in fewer hours, or with less effort, or with less waste of materials or 
power. The problem of their remuneration is essentially one of paying 
wages in proportion to output, and that problem is perhaps best met 
at present by some safeguarded variety of piece wage. 

Above this group are those workmen who can exercise imagina- 
tion, often enough men promoted for their fitness from the lower 
group. They have initiative, they originate. They are men who 
can think calmly and clearly of two things at once. They can by 
mechanical rearrangement secure real economies, economies inde- 
pendent of extra strain by workmen. They can exercise discretion 
in buying materials or selling finished product, and by their under- 
standing of a complicated situation may exercise their discretion 
wisely and profitably. For their success they are further promoted 
in position or salary. From the most successful of them the higher 
officers and the directors of the company are naturally chosen. Since 
increased profits of the company are so intimately dependent on the 
energies of the entire active managing body, and not on stdéckholders 
who send proxies or have an otherwise external relation, should not 
the entire increase of profits of the company go to these men? That 
they should, and that thereby the finest morale of the company may 
be preserved and indefinitely continued, has been the belief of the 
re-incorporators of the Dennison Company. 
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The stockholders of the old company became under the new 
the owners of first preferred stock to the amount of $4,500,000, on 
which a cumulative dividend at the rate of eight per cent is due. 
Provision is made for the issue of second preferred stock in series, 
each series having an unchangeable rate of dividend not less than 
four per cent. The circumstances of the issue of this stock are stated 
below. After dividends on the first and second preferred stocks 
have been paid, there will be deducted annually from the remaining 
net profits five per cent of the remainder for the purpose of buying 
in shares of first preferred stock upon favorable occasion. 

An issue of industrial partnership stock to the amount of $1,050,- 
000 is authorized. Such stock may be owned only by so-called 
principal employees, the group already described. They are persons 
who in the previous year have received for their labors (a) $1,200 
or over and been seven years in service; (b) $1,500 and six years in 
service; (c) $1,800 and five years. Such principal employees receive 
shares of industrial partnership stock in a number proportional to 
their wages. Stock shall not be issued for cash, but shall represent 
profits of the company, and therefore be distributed without special 
charge to those whose peculiar efforts are chiefly, in the long run, 
the means of securing the profits. But no new issue of industrial 
partnership stock shall take place until a five per cent cash dividend 
has been paid on the outstanding industrial partnership stock. To 
insure the frequent, probably annual, issue of such stock, no cash 
dividend upon it shall ever exceed twenty per cent in one year. 

A crucial question in this connection is, how shall the issues of 
industrial partnership stock be apportioned? Certainly by no human 
device can the final profits of a complex business be perfectly ascribed 
to individual workmen composing the business. Yet a working 
approximation seems not impossible. In the salaries that men get 
there is a kind of index to their comparative values to the business; 
no perfect index again, yet one that results from the best available 
discernment. Let him whose salary is twice that of another, receive 
twice the other’s allotment of stock. Industrial partnership stock 
is issued in $10 denominations, so that many gradations of amount 
may be adequately expressed. 

Where ordinary remuneration is the basis of issues of new stock, 
there appears an incentive for each man to make himself worth more 
in the daily execution of his tasks and so to qualify himself for another 
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position which would bring not only a higher salary, but, correspond- 
ingly, a more liberal allotment of stock. 

Only active workmen still in service may be holders of industrial 
partnership stock. That is partly because of arrangements as to 
voting, presently to be described, but chiefly in order that future 
increments of profit may be divided only among those who may be 
regarded as responsible for them . Hence in case an employee leaves 
the company or dies, his stock may either be purchased by the com- 
pany for cash or converted by the company into second preferred 
stock paying an unvarying rate of dividend and never receiving an 
allotment of new stock. So the retiring employee may receive and, 
as the case may be, may bequeath to others a capital amount repre- 
senting his saved earnings, but he may not transmit a claim to in- 
creased future profits which he and his descendants have not helped 
to create. At the option of the company cash may be paid, instead 
of second preferred stock, to the retiring owner of industrial partner- 
ship stock. 

What this arrangement implies when read in the light of the 
position and destiny of the preferred stocks is the most interesting 
part of the Dennison scheme. In all probability a considerable 
amount of industrial partnership stock will be issued, but it may be 
some years before $1,000,000 will be outstanding. Until that date 
arrives, stockholders of all classes will vote according to the capital 
value of their shares, the holder of one share of first’ preferred stock, 
par $100, and the holder of ten shares of industrial partnership 
stock, par $10, will each have in so far one vote. The larger the 
amount of industrial partnership stock, the safer will be the return 
on the preferred stocks. When $1,000,000 of industrial partnership 
stock is outstanding, the preferred stocks will have sufficient safety 
no longer to require a vote. Then their holders will cease to vote 
and the entire management of the concern will fall to the principal 
employees. These are the persons most fit to manage, the persons 
who have risen from the lower places, the persons qualified by proved 
ability and experience to manage the business. Hitherto they have 
been merely employees, and though performing some of the functions 
of managers, have not had corresponding authority and privileges in 
the conduct of the business. Henceforth, as part owners of the busi- 
ness, with an income, above wages, that is large or small according 
to the character of their management, they will have enough at stake 
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to be trusted as sole managers. Should they fail in their task, reduc- 
ing, and then maintaining for some time, the dividends of the 
preferred stocks below the stipulated rates, then the preferred stock- 
holders may resume the management, to retain it until the rates 
are restored. But for an extended period of inability to pay preferred 
dividends, such a period as proves that the assets behind the indus- 
trial partnership stock have disappeared, the first preferred stock- 
holders shall take over and permanently retain the voting power. 

Such collapse seems unlikely. Provisions for redeeming in 
cash the stock of persons leaving the business, and for buying in 
shares of the first preferred stock, should prevent the burden of fixed 
dividend charges from hecoming excessive. Also, the checks upon 
the dividend rate of the industrial partnership stock should lead to a 
large increase in the outstanding amount of this more variable secur- 
ity. Having lost their vote, the preferred stockholders would become 
akin to bond creditors. The business would more and more approach 
the form of a pure industrial partnership. The guarantee of its 
efficiency and permanence as an industrial partnership would depend, 
negatively, on continuing to exclude from the profits of management 
those persons receiving less than $1,200 and only recently taken into 
employment, and on excluding them from voting. But quite as 
much the guarantee of success would depend, positively, on assigning 
new stock according to salary and allowing the vote according to 
shares of stock held. 

By this arrangement the central causes of previous failures 
are eliminated. There is danger of failure when low-paid workmen 
are admitted to the profits of management, chiefly because they are 
not true managers, and perhaps because they would be receiving the 
gains of others and so disaffecting the others. There is danger of 
failure when employees only a short time in engagement with the 
company are given a share in profits and a vote. There is danger 
of failure under outright welfare arrangements and provision for 
postponed rewards. There is danger of failure when, as in producers’ 
cooperative systems, each man gets only one vote, no matter what 
his position with the company; then jealousy of the managers, 
desire to reduce their salaries, even deposition of the managers, 


may break down efficiency.” 


?For a brief statement of the usual weaknesses of profit-sharing schemes see Taussig's 
Principles of Economics, vol. 1, pp. 303 ff. See also Schloss’ Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion. The rapidly expanding literature on efficiency in business contains in detail much that is 
pertinent. 
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Along with the internal safeguards described, the external 
safeguard is perfectly exemplified. The speculative stockholder, 
the ignorant and indifferent stockholder, the scheming broker, all 
these are excluded from the management, when at his best the 
absentee stockholder, acting through his representatives, the directors, 
only manages the business by selecting and promoting the able 
workmen within it. In the Dennison Company, as in many others, 
the directors themselves have commonly if not always risen from the 
ranks. The more democratic the business, the more this is likely 
to be the case; and the less will the employer seem to be the exploiter. 
Some persons are sceptical of democratic tendencies in business, but 
even such should discern the essential promising features of the 
present experiment: first, that the death of the founder does not 
tend to the disintegration of the business; second, that the work- 
men may feel that, though they do not wholly own their business, 
yet their extra productive effort, their co-operative loyalty in expend- 
ing effort, will return extra profit to themselves alone and not to 
idle and non-responsible outsiders. The Dennison scheme is not like 
any previous scheme known to the writer. Doubtless its essential 
features will find their way into the organization of other companies. 
Its unfolding history, and the history of other similar corporations 
will be studied with deep interest by all persons who believe that 
radical improvement is possible in the organization of industry. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE COURTS TOWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


By Georce GorHam Groat, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Modern industry with its rapidly changing conditions has placed 
a heavy burden of responsibility upon our courts. Difficulties of ad- 
justment unknown until recently have given rise to strife involving 
individual rights and social welfare. These contests have been taken 
to court. There the old-established principles constitute the stan- 
dards. But these are not applicable to new conditions. Thus the 
courts face the necessity of trying to perform new tasks with old 
tools. Upon their ability to adjust themselves to the new require- 
ments depends the peaceful solution of some of our most perplexing 
industrial problems. The responsibility is two-fold: first, that of 
passing on legislation that departs from former standards, and 
second, that of adjusting individual rights under conditions where 
collective activity prevails. 

With the importance that is attached to precedent, it is unfor- 
tunate that so many cases have been decided in the past in a manner 
contrary to the public welfare. This thwarting of the public interest 
has generally resulted from a purpose to protect private interests and 
especially private property. Many of these cases are so widely 
known and the results so far beyond dispute that brief mention of 
them will suffice. 

Although the Massachusetts court decided in favor of a law re- 
stricting the hours of labor for women as long ago as 1876, the court 
in Illinois, in 1895, refused to allow such a law to stand. It was an 
infringement upon the private right of citizens to contract for the 
length of day. The appeal of a case from the Oregon court to the 
federal supreme court and the elaborate opinion upholding the public 
necessity of such legislation has finally saved the situation. A new 
standard for such legislation has been established. The crux of in- 
terest was reached when the Illinois court, facing the material and 
the weight of authority of the nation’s highest tribunal, finally re- 
versed its own decision. The influence of the supreme court of the 
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United States has been potent in several states since, and uniformly 
the principle is sustained. It should, however, be noted that in New 
York a decision still stands which holds invalid a law prohibiting 
women from working in certain industries during night hours. This 
legislation the New York court regards as an infringement upon the 
individual rights of some of its citizens. 

The effort to restrict the hours of labor in underground mines 
affords another instance of failure to appreciate the importance of 
public welfare above private interest. In Colorado an eight-hour 
law was passed applicable to mines and smelters. The supreme 
court of the state held the law unconstitutional. This opinion, both 
in point of conclusion reached and of reasoning, is one of the most 
unsatisfactory and unconvincing that any of our courts has handed 
down. There appears to have been more behind it than simple legal 
considerations, if the following statements may be taken with author- 
ity. Writing in the Century Law Journal (vol. 62, p. 379 note), A. A. 
Bruce asserts that the case of Jn re Morgan “‘is so evidently the re- 
sult of pique and injured dignity, arising out of the fact that the legis- 
lature disregarded the suggestions made by the court in the prior 
case of In re house bill, 21 Colo. 29, that it is worthy of but little 
consideration.” Judge Lindsey, in Everybody's Magazine (Vol. 22, p. 
242 note), says that ‘Even the laboring men, during these troubles, 
recognized that Judge Campbell’s decisions were those of an honest 
prejudice due to his training and his temperament.” This opinion 
was held by the Colorado court in spite of the fact that the same 
principle had been sustained by the supreme court of Utah, had been 
appealed to the federal court and there supported. This victory for the 
Utah measure did not assist in securing support for the Colorado law. 

While the United States supreme court has these two decisions 
to its credit, there is another side to the account. One case is that of 
the New York bakeshop law. One of the provisions of this law was 
the limitation of the hours of labor for those working in bakery and 
confectionery establishments. The highest court of the state on 
appeal sustained the law. The supreme court of the United States 
held it unconstitutional. In this unusually interesting case twenty- 
two judges were on the benches of the several courts. Of these, twelve 
in all voted in favor of the law. In the highest state court it was sus- 
tained by a majority of one, and in the federal court it was over- 
thrown by the same narrow majority. Five opinions were written 
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by the New York judges and three in the federal court. Much of 
the argument that led to the annulling of the law is of the extreme 
conservative type. In some parts the opinions even border upon an 
attempt at the facetious, as where Judge Bartlett writes that the 
claims of danger to health in this industry “will surprise the bakers 
and good housewives of this state;’’ and further that the risks to 
health shown in the evidence are ‘“‘not to be confounded with the 
avocation of the family baker, engaged in the necessary and highly 
appreciated labor of producing bread, pies, cakes and other com- 
modities more calculated to cause dyspepsia in the consumer than 
consumption in the manufacturer.”” This opinion is to be classed 
as one of the most reactionary. The results were disastrous to a 
much-needed reform. The findings of a commission, the legislation 
based on those findings, and the views of the majority of the state’s 
highest court all were set aside as unreasonable. The measure 
interfered with private rights. If the results are to be secured now 
it must be through the insistance of the bakers with prospects for 
a strike and much industrial loss. A further influence of this decision 
manifested itself as late as 1910 when the supreme court of Missouri 
on the authority of this opinion invalidated a law of that state, one 
of the provisions of which restricted bakers to a six-day week. 

Even the briefest reference to this class of cases should not omit 
the widely known New York tenement house case. It has been the 
bulwark of protection of private property rights against public 
interests and in the view of most eminent authority it is directly 
responsible for the existence of tenement house problems, slums and 
sweatshops in all of our large cities. The opinion, it will be remem- 
bered, denied the constitutionality of a law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of cigars in tenement houses. The basis of the opinion was 
the freedom of the property owner to the income from his tenement 
houses and the freedom of the occupant to engage in his own home in 
any occupation that pleased him. That is to say, the law was a viola- 
tion of personal liberty and private property when conditions as un- 
derstood by the court did not warrant it. In this opinion the justices 
strayed so far from the reality of the present-day tenement life as to 
refer to the situation created by the law as one that was intended to 
improve the health or the morals of the cigar-maker ‘‘ by forcing him 
from his home and its hallowed surroundings and beneficent influences 
to ply his trade elsewhere.” 
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Space will not allow even brief reference to the experience of 
many of the states with social legislation. The socially necessary 
measures have often been subjects for legislation which courts have 
many times been called upon to test in the light of constitutionality. 
In some instances the laws have been upheld while in others they are 
annulled. The grounds on which the decisions are based are quite 
uniformly the unwarranted interference with property rights, indi- 
vidual rights and rights of contract. Industrial peace depends so 
directly upon the enactment of such laws that until courts come to 
view them as in accord with social necessity, and therefore not con- 
trary to the requirements of the constitution, there must remain ele- 
ments of discord. 

Turning from this field of legislation it is necessary to consider 
the attitude of the courts when the activities of labor organizations 
are involved. Here there is also confusion. The difficult problem 
is in adjusting individual rights established in a day when industrial 
relations were simple to rights of groups in collective activity with 
industrial relations highly complex. The difficulties and the dis- 
agreements may well be illustrated by reference to strikes and boy- 
cotts. Slowly the right to strike freed itself from the charge of 
conspiracy and came to be generally recognized by the courts. But 
what are the limitations upon this right? The courts are not in 
agreement in their answer. Two views obtain and they are irrecon- 
cilable. One may be distinguished as the Massachusetts view and 
the other as the New York view. The former has been adopted in 
the majority of decisions. In the opinion of the Massachusetts 
court, as summed up by Judge Loring, ‘the legality of a strike 
depends . . . upon the purpose for which the employees strike.” 
In support of this view, and in further definition of it, the same court 
has more recently said that ‘whether the purpose for which a strike 
is instituted is or is not a legal justification for it is a question of law 


to be decided by the court. . . . The strikers must in good faith 
strike for a purpose which the court decides to be a legal justification 
for such interference. . . . A strike is not a strike for a legal 


purpose because the strikers struck in good faith for a purpose 
which they thought wasa sufficient justification for a strike.” The 
court nowhere defines the legal purpose in such a way that unions 
may be guided by the definition. Each instance must come as a 
separate case to be decided on its merits. 
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Compared with this view, that of the New York court seems 
extreme. As formulated by Chief Justice Parker it held in the most 
unqualified way that laborers may strike for any reason that seems 
to them sufficient. These reasons they need not even state. If 
they do choose to express them “‘their right to stop work is not cut 
off because the reason seems inadequate or selfish to the employer 
or to organized society."” Here is a situation that contributes to 
industrial restlessness, and evidently must continue to do so as long 
as a strike that is legal in one state would not be so regarded by the 
court of another commonwealth. 

Though boycotts are so generally connected with strikes the 
courts treat them on quite different principles. The motive is gen- 
erally held as material, and as it is to harm the business of another 
in order to force a concession on the part of its owner, that motive 
is easily understood to be unlawful. As to the present legal status 
of boycotts there can be no doubt. In some states they have been 
the subject of statutory enactment. Courts have decided very posi- 
tively against them. The United States supreme court has held that 
they are not only in violation of freedom of interstate commerce but 
are violative of common law rights of property. ‘There is no doubt,” 
it declares, ‘‘that at common law every person has individually, and 
the public also has collectively, a right to require that the course of 
trade should be kept free from unreasonable obstructions.”’ In the 
Bucks Stove and Range boycott case this same court refers to printed 
statements such as “‘unfair’’ and “‘we don’t patronize” as ‘verbal 
acts”’ expressive of ‘‘force not inhering in the words themselves, and 
therefore exceeding any possible right of speech which a single indi- 
vidual might have.”’ In spite of these expressions, other opinions 
indicate that a distinction is beginning to appear. While the devel- 
opment is much tardier than in the case of strikes, there is a positive 
note indicating that the boycott is not to be uniformly condemned. 
If practiced within limits it is allowed in some jurisdictions. Even 
the principle accepted by the federal court is not followed by some 
state courts. The line of reasoning in these latter cases is too long 
to trace here. Four opinions may be introduced as evidence, how- 
ever: Payne v. Western Atlantic Railroad Co. (Tennessee, 49 Am. 
Rep. 666); Marx & Haas Jeans Clothing Co. v. Watson (Missouri, 
67 S. W. 391); Lindsay & Co. v. Montana F. of L. (Montana, 96 
Pac. 127); Parkinson Co. v. Building Trades Council (California, 
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98 Pac. 1027). Ina still later case, Pierce v. Stablemen’s Union, 
the California court goes even further in refusing to declare a boycott 
per se illegal. It argues that one may bestow or withhold his patron- 
age as it may please him, thus placing the boycott on the same broad 
principle as the strike. With the primary goes the secondary boy- 
cott, in the opinion of this court. Going further, perhaps, than any 
other opinion, it is held that strikers may engage in a boycott; mean- 
ing that they may withdraw social and business intercourse by all 
legitimate means, and by “fair publication and fair oral or written 
persuasion”’ may induce others to do the same. They may go 
further and use ‘“‘moral intimidation and coercion”’ to “threaten”’ 
a like boycott, thus bringing in third persons, a secondary boycott. 
Here the court takes what it characterizes as “advance ground” and 
“recognizes no substantial distinction between the so-called pri- 
mary and secondary boycott.” Each of these forms rests upon the 
right of the union to control its own patronage and to induce by fair 
means others todo the same. As the unions would have the “‘ unques- 
tioned right to withhold their patronage from a third person who 
continued to deal with their employer,” they must have the right to 
notify them of their intended action. 

Such are some of the differences that have developed in the effort 
to formulate out of the old material principles that will be adaptable 
to the conditions of industry that prevail to-day. As with social 
legislation so in these instances evidence is not wanting that courts 

,are making a distinct contribution to the interests of industrial peace, 
though disturbing elements are still present. 

It is evident that before our courts can make themselves of the 
highest usefulness in solving the perplexing problems of the present 
and in establishing more firmly peaceful relations in industry, some 
very important changes must be made in their attitude. In a more 
elaborate study the writer has endeavored to show more in detail 
the important elements of this situation. In “The Attitude of 
American Courts in Labor Cases,” extracts from a large number of 
opinions are brought together from which conclusions are drawn. 
Stated briefly because of the limitations of space these necessary 
changes must include the following. 

The sacredness of precedent, an exaggerated form of respect for 
former opinions and an overdone desire to preserve continuity in 
legal decisions, undoubtedly result in checking healthful lines of 
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progress and estopping some highly beneficial legislation. The courts 
exhibit at times an almost blind devotion to this principle, and so long 
as they continue in this extreme the cause of industrial peace must 
suffer. Adherence to precedent must be less rigid. If conditions 
have so changed as to alter the applicability of a legal principle, the 
knowledge of such conditions must be as clear and keen in the minds 
of the court as that of the principle This will bring greater freedom 
from the binding force of precedent and a correspondingly wider 
marg'n for variation to suit new conditions. There can be no doubt 
that blindness to conditions has led courts in the past into serious 
error, as they have insisted on enforcing a principle where conditions 
were no longer suitable for such a course. 

Legal training, accountable for much that is reactionary, must be 
changed. Severe comment on the content of text-books, on the law’s 
backward look and on the stereotyped phrase is already beginning to 
appear. The pages of law magazines are speaking in open criticism of 
the past and expressing clearly formed demands for the future to the 
end that courses of law be modernized and socialized. The relation 
between sociology and jurisprudence is a topic both timely and profit- 
able. Some of our leading jurists have already indicated a sense of 
responsibility to the present as well as the past. The number is 
increasing. The sentiment that indicates hope for the future has been 
well expressed by Mr. Justice Holmes: ‘‘In my opinion economists 
and sociologists are the people to whom we ought to turn more than 
we do for instruction in the grounds and foundations of all rational 
decisions.”” Speaking again, this distinguished jurist declares that 
“‘the true grounds of decision are considerations of policy and of social 
advantage, and it is vain to suppose that solutions can be attained 
merely by logic and general propositions of law which nobody dis- 
putes.”’ That an increasing number of judges appear to be adopting 
the principles thus expressed, though in our haste the increase may 
seem exasperatingly slow, is an element that greatly brightens the 
outlook. Yet changes in this direction must come at a greater pace, 
as at best they can manifest their results but slowly. 

The former views of individual rights must be decidedly modi- 
fied. They must be given a social content. The possibility of indi- 
vidual rights remaining unmodified amid rapidly changing conditions 
of society is very remote indeed. While the declarations of rights 
in our constitutions have uniformly declared in general terms for 
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equality of personal rights, such rights have never been uniform in 
fact. Applicable at first to civil conditions they are now being 
carried over into the industrial field. Here the equality has been less 
evident. Yet our courts have not fully realized this and have con- 
tinued to use expressions once full of meaning in real life but now 
quite empty. Judges, as well as others, must apply what is really 
a very commonplace fact, that where there is a practically unequal 
distribution of rights, and an effort is made to equalize it, rights and 
privileges can be enlarged on one side only by curtailing those on the 
other. To continue to insist on the inalienable right of one in face 
of an expanding right of another is highly impractical. The slave 
had nothing to say concerning his condition. The owner had unre- 
strained freedom. It was impossible to free the slave without a cor- 
responding limitation of the rights of the former master. Under 
conditions of individual wage contract it may fairly be assumed that 
in an earlier generation the rights to contract were about equal. 
More and more it is now true that men are employed by proxy and 
are hired in gangs. Conditions of labor are fixed by the employer 
and the laborer may accept them or let the work alone. Collective 
bargaining is one means of equalizing the situation. Yet when this 
method becomes so effective as to turn the tables against the 
employer and leave him a similar alternative, courts see differently. 
The federal supreme court in the Bucks Stove and Range boycott 
case discovers the inequality when it says, ‘‘ But the very fact that it 
is lawful to form these bodies [labor unions], with multitudes of mem- 
hgrs;; means that they have thereby acquired a vast power, in the 
“presence of which the individual may be helpless.”” When collective 
bargaining has not accomplished a needed result, legislatures have 
sought to equalize the conditions by statute. Some courts accept 
such measures as of practical necessity. Others reject them. The 
course of procedure in cases where these laws are overthrown is quite 
uniform. The argument presented is that the law is an infringement 
upon rights of contract. The employee is not at liberty to contract 
for long hours, irregular pay or some other conditions unfavorable to 
him. The employer thus takes up the fight in behalf of his employee 
whom the legislature is seeking to deprive of his constitutional 
rights. Hearing these rights expressed in the conventional form of 
individual relations, the courts lose sight of the conditions that really 
determine the situation and the decision is handed down in favor of 
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the employer’s contention. Be it said that at least twice the court 
has seen the real situation in the case. Once the Washington court 
points out that the law is contested only by contractors who would 
reap benefits by the law’s repeal. Again, the federal supreme court 
shows that the employer virtually claims that the act ‘works a 
peculiar hardship to his employees whose right to labor as long as 
they please is alleged to be thereby violated.” The opinion adds 
significantly, “‘the argument would certainly come with better grace 
and greater cogency from the latter class.’”’ Such interpretation of 
individual rights in modern industry as have been made in many of 
these cases cannot contribute much hopefulness for continued indus- 
trial peace. It is one of the lines in which most serious consequences 
follow. Constitutions are made instruments for depriving of their 
rights the very ones whom they are intended to protect and who 
stand most in need of their protection. A restatement of constitu- 
tional rights in terms social rather than individual is a change that 
is imperative. 

Finally, a matter of prime importance in the interests of indus- 
trial peace is the attitude that’courts take toward the common law. 
Common law is essentially changing in its nature. To contend that 
it has the permanency of the constitution seems wholly untenable. 
Yet such appears to be the view of some courts. The opinions in 
the recent cases of workmen’s compensation may be taken in evidence, 
as they clearly show a difference of view and a tendency to confuse the 
common law with the principles of the constitution. In all of these 
cases it is freely admitted that the legislation is “‘economically, 
sociologically and morally sound.”’” To speak of the common law 
as adequate to the problem, declares the Wisconsin court, ‘‘is to jest 
with serious subjects, to give a stone to one who asks for bread.” 
Speaking more directly in relation to the common law the Massa- 
chusetts court is of the opinion that ‘“‘the rules of law relating to 
contributory negligence and assumption of the risk and the effect 
of negligence by a fellow servant were established by the courts, not 
by the constitution, and the legislature may change them, or do away 
with them altogether as defenses.” Compared with these views the 
New York court manifests a different attitude toward this subject. 
The confusion appears most plainly when the opinion states that 
“The statute, judged by our common law standards, is plainly 
revolutionary. . . . The radical character of this legislation 
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is at once revealed by contrasting it with the rule of the common 
law. . . Under our form of government, however, courts must 
all economic, philosophical and moral theories, attractive 
and desirable though they may be, as subordinate to the primary 
question whether they can be molded into statutes without infring- 
ing upon the letter or spirit of our written constitutions. 
When our constitutions were adopted it was the law of the land that 
no man who was without fault or negligence could be held liable in 
damages for injuries sustained by another. . . . It is conceded 
that [the liability in the new law] is a liability unknown to the common 
law and we think it plainly constitutes a deprivation of liberty and 
property under the federal and state constitutions.” 

In discussing thus the work of the courts it must not be inferred 
that they do not serve a useful purpose. Conservative forces society 
must have or there would be no continuity. Courts conserve our 
former experiences and enable us to profit by them. So long as 
changes come slowly there is time for a readjustment with less fric- 
tion. But in our day changes come with unparalleled rapidity. 
Friction must be present because of the very nature of the work that 
our courts have to do. It may be greatly lessened, however, if 
judges will realize the facts and endeavor to be governed by them. 
A greater degree of socialization must come. At present it is coming 
without much assistance from the courts. It need not be so. With 
such changes accomplished as have been indicated the progress 
toward the socialization of industries will be rapid. The situation 
cannot be summed up in brief better than in the words of the opinion 
from the Wisconsin court: ‘‘When an eighteenth century constitu- 
tion forms the charter of liberty of a twentieth century government, 
must its general provisions be construed and interpreted by an 
eighteenth century mind surrounded by eighteenth century condi- 
tions and ideals? Clearly not. This were to command the race 
to halt in its progress, to stretch the state upon a veritable bed of 
Procrustes.” 
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THE STANDPOINT OF SYNDICALISM 


By Louis Levine, Pu.D., 
Columbia University. 


The standpoint of Syndicalism is clear and definite. Syndical- 
ism expressly denies the possibility of industrial peace under existing 
conditions, frankly proclaims its determination to carry on industrial 
warfare as long as the present economic system exists, and firmly be- 
lieves that only the realization of its own program will establish in- 
dustrial peace on a permanent and secure basis. 

Syndicalism arrives at its first conclusion by an analysis of ex- 
isting economic conditions. The fact which is untiringly emphasized 
in the Syndicalist analysis is the objective antagonistic position of 
those engaged in modern industry. The owners of the means of pro- 
duction directly or indirectly running their business for their private 
ends are interested in ever-increasing profits and in higher returns. 
The workingmen, on the other hand, who passively carry on produc- 
tive operations are anxious to obtain the highest possible price for 
their labor-power which is their only source of livelihood. Between 
these two economic categories friction is inevitable, because profits 
ever feed on wages, while wages incessantly encroach upon profits, 
and because the passive wage earners shake off now and then their 
submissiveness and reach out for more control over industrial condi- 


tions, while the owners and directors of industry resent the inter- _ 


ference of the workers. 

From this twofold antagonism, rooted in the structure of modern 
economic society, struggle must ever spring anew, and this is the rea- 
son why all schemes and plans to avoid industrial conflicts fail so 
lamentably. Even the conservative trades unions, (based on the idea 
that the interests of labor and capital are identical, are forced by cir- 
cumstances to act contrary to their own profession of faith. Organ- 
izations, like the Civic Federation, are doomed to impotency. Boards 
of conciliation and arbitration work most unsatisfactorily and can 
show but few and insignificant results. If arbitration is once in a 
while successfully resorted to, it is only when the menace of a great 
and dangerous industrial conflict stares the community in the face. 

(114) 
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But the threat of a strike is as much a manifestation of industrial 
peace, as the mobilization of troops on the frontier is a manifestation 
of international peace. 

It is preposterous—argue the Syndicalists—to attribute the 
acute character of our industrial conflicts to “‘ pernicious agitators,” 
socialists, anarchists, and “‘turbulent”’ individuals generally. Would 
a miracle still be possible in our sceptical age, and should all these 
“undesirable’’ elements be rushed to Heaven on a fiery chariot, our 
world would still remain a battleground of opposed interests. One 
must ignore the elementary facts of human psychology to believe 


. that a few individuals, however gifted and energetic, could move 


large ‘masses of men to action unless the conditions in which these 
masses lived prompted them to follow these leaders. And one must 
be blinded by hopeless optimism to believe that all the employers 
will one day become benevolent and “inspired” and will joyfully 
hand out to the workers all that the latter may demand, thus remov- 
ing all occasions for mutual ill feeling and conflict. 

The most that can be achieved by benevolent effort as long as 
the basis of modern economic life remains unchanged is to mitigate 
now and then the violent character of the industrial struggle and to 
ward off a conflict here and there. But the result is hardly commen- 
surate with the energy spent, while the principal aim of these efforts— 
industrial security and peace—is not attained. As is shown by ex- 
perience, conflict mitigated once becomes more violent the next time, 
and warded off at one point breaks out at ten other points. All 
efforts, therefore, to establish industrial peace under existing condi- 
tions result at best in the most miserable kind of social patchwork 
which but reveals in more striking nudity the irreconcilable contra- 
dictions inherent in modern economic organization. 


There is but one logical conclusion from the point of view of — 


Syndicalism. If industrial peace is made impossible by modern 
economic institutions, the latter must be done away with and in- 
dustrial peace must be secured by a fundamental change in social 
organization. At the root of the struggle between capital and labor 
is the private ownership of the means of production which results in 
the autocratic or oligarchic direction of industry and in inequality of 
distribution. The way to secure industrial peace is to remove the 
fundamental cause of industrial war, that is, to make the means of 
production common property, to put the management of industry on 
a truly democratic basis and to equalize distribution. 
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In general terms the program of Syndicalism may not seem to 
differ in any respect from that of socialism, and, in fact, socialism 
and Syndicalism have many points in common. Yet there is an 
essential difference. The Syndicalist analysis of modern society 
emphasizes a point which is not prominent in socialism and which 
leads to important differences in their constructive programs. That 
point is the question of control. While the socialist lays emphasis on 
what he considers the exploitation-features of capitalistic society, the 
Syndicalist lays no less emphasis on the relations of authority and 
freedom in economic life, on the aspect of direction and management 
in industry. The Syndicalist finds that this is one of the sources of 
industrial troubles in the present, and he is convinced that a proper 
solution of this aspect of the social problem is essential for industrial 
peace. He can not agree with the socialist that the concentration 
of the economic functions of society in the hands of the state 
represented by a government elected on the basis of territorial 


representation is the proper and adequate solution of the problem. | 


The Syndicalist distrusts the state and believes that political forms 
and institutions have outlived their usefulness and can not be adapted 
to new social relations. The Syndicalist program for the future, in 
so far as it is definite and clear, contains the outlines of an industrial 
society—the basis of which is the industrial union and the sub- 
divisions of which are federations of unions and federations of 
federations. The direction of industry, in this ideal system, is decen- 
tralized in such a manner that each industrial part of society has 
the control only of those economic functions for the intelligent per- 
formance of which it is especially fitted by experience, training, and 
industrial position, 


The Syndicalist is convinced that until his program is carried _ 


out, industrial peace is impossible. To one who believes in the 
eternal character of existing economic institutions such a pessimistic 
conclusion could not but be a source of grief and regret. But the 
Syndicalist, guided by the idea of social revolution, feels differently. 
While he may regret the suffering and social disturbance which 
follow in the train of industrial struggles, he sees in the latter 
another aspect which is to him a source of gratification and hope. 
This other aspect is what he considers the organizing and construc- 
tive power of the industrial struggle—its creative force. 

The creative force of the industrial struggle, according to the 
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Syndicalist, manifests itself in a series of economic and moral phe- 
nomena which, taken together, must have far-reaching results. In 
the struggle for higher wages and better conditions of work the work- 
ingmen are led to see the important part they play in the mechanism 
of production and to resent more bitterly the opposition to their de- 
mands on the part of employers. With the intensification of the 
struggle, the feeling of resentment develops into a desire for emanci- 
pation from the conditions which make oppression possible; in other 
words, it grows into complete class consciousness which consists not 
merely in the recognition of the struggle of classes but also in the de- 
termination to abolish the class-character of society. At the same 
time the struggle necessarily leads the workingmen to effect a higher 
degree of solidarity among themselves, to develop their moral quali- | 


ties, and to fortify and consolidate their organizations. The stronger 
the latter become, the more do they assert themselves in the economic 
struggle, and the more evident does it become to the workers that q 
their organizations could readily supplant the organizations of the : 
capitalists and assume the control of the economic life of society. 
It is evident that unless the Syndicalist could theoretically con- 
nect the struggles of the present with his ideal of the future, the latter 
would remain a beautiful but idle dream even in theory. For the 
Syndicalist, as has been said, does not believe in the efficacy of 
benevolent intentions, nor does he think the power of mere abstract | yd y) 
“ideas sufficient for transforming society. {He is bound, therefore, to 
find concrete social forces working for the realization of his ideal. 
His position forces him to prove that his ideal is the expression of the 
interests of a definite class, that it is gradually being accepted by 
that class under the pressure of circumstances, and that the social 
destinies of the ‘‘revolutionary”’ class are more and more identified ia 
with the Syndicalist ideal. In the theory above outlined the Syndi- i 
calist believes he has solved his problem and has found the connect- _/ | 
ing link between his analysis of the present and his outlook for the & 
\ future. \ 
i Having thus defined the significance of the industrial struggle, 
the Syndicalist is led to lay down rules of practical activity in accord- 
ance with his theory. He cheerfully accepts the conclusion that if 
industrial strife is creating social harmony his task is to intensify the 
struggle, to widen its scope, and to perfect its methods—in order that 
the creative force of the struggle may manifest itself as thoroughly 
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and on as large a scale as possible. He, therefore, logically, assumes 
a hostile attitude towards all efforts tending to mitigate the industrial 
struggle, such as conciliation and arbitration, and definitely enters 
the economic arena for the purpose of stirring up strife and of ac- 
centuating the struggle as much as is in his power. 

To those who are anxious to bring about peace between labor 
and capital on the basis of existing economic and legal institutions, 
the Syndicalist must necessarily appear as a disturbing factor in 
the situation. The Syndicalist will not deny this nor will he be forced 
to change his attitude either by denunciation or by persecution. 
From his own standpoint, the Syndicalist believes that he is merely 
sincere in looking facts in the face, logical in drawing the proper con- 
clusions from them, and rationally optimistic in seeing through the 


mist of the contradictory present the rising sun of a socially har-_— 


monious future. 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By HERMAN SCHNEIDER, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, University of Cincinnati. 


Frankenstein 


About a century ago Lord Byron, Shelley and Mrs. Shelley 
pulled through a season of bad weather in Switzerland by making 
and telling one another gruesome stories. And they talked also of the 
new theories of Evolution. So Mrs. Shelley let her mind run riot with 
speculations on the nature of life and devised the story of Franken- 
stein. Frankenstein was a young man obsessed with an amazing zeal 
for scientific discovery, and one day he discovered the secret of life. 
Then he laboriously put bones and sinew together and made a man. 
But when he injected his life-giving fluid into it, it arose a hideous 
thing of brute strength. Subsequently it destroyed Frankenstein’s 
little brother, his best friend, his wife, his father, then Frankenstein 
and finally itself. The story has lived a century not because it is 
well written nor because it is unlike the ordinary, but because it 
fits recurring human experience. 


The Frankenstein System 


The story of Frankenstein means that a little science is a danger- 
ous thing; it means too that an isolated science is a positive menace. 
Man has a tendency to bigness in construction upon slackly-scanned 
footings or upon one well built but isolated pillar. And once he has 
constructed and the structure begins to wobble, he scurries about 
to patch up with makeshifts and expedients, which latter make but 
little for additional strength and much for complexity. And next 
the expedient, which usually has been put in place by the specialist 
or the opportunist as the salvation of the tottering structure, appears 
to the panicky as the real pillar. Scme there be who advocate putty 
for the cracks and a fresh coat of paint, to restore public confidence; 
usually they have putty and paint for sale. Again a few—a very 
few—quietly insist that if the structure is to be saved, there is only 
one way to save it—to get each column down to bed rock. This 
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will cost much, it will take time, it will require careful investigation, 
it will cause inconvenience—and usually it ends by the specialist 
or the opportunist putting in another prop. Both those who own the 
structure and those who toil within are in a condition of unrest and 
apprehension; while outside are the house-doctors—the politicians, 
the scientific management experts, the pedagogues, the financiers— 
each putting up his prop. Props cost money, particularly the special- 
ist’s prop. The maintenance cost of the structure increases, the rents 
go up and finally the burden of propping goes to the shoulders of 
those who work within. Some day, despite the props, the structure 
collapses; Frankenstein is destroyed by the Thing he built. And 
those who survive begin to build anew. 


Education and the Frankenstein System 


In this year of grace, our commercial and industrial edifice 
shows signs of strains—of unevenly distributed loads. The proppers 
have been propping, and plenty of putty and paint have been applied; 
but to little avail. And now Industry has sent up a Macedonian 
cry for help to education. The appeal, made first to the public 
school, has been passed up to the university. This is right, because, 
strangely enough, the university has had much to do with bringing 
about present conditions. For, in the name of science, the univer- 
sity has furnished the material with which modern industrialism has 
been built. Our laboratories have been humming for a hundred 
years discovering, combining and inventing in chemistry, biology, 
physics and economics—why? The answer is so easy: To benefit 
man, to elevate him, to insure human progress. 

Well, have we done it? The answer is not so easy and must rest 
on this: If we have added to the mental, moral and physical advance- 
ment of those who work, yes; if not, no. But, it will be argued, we 
have discovered scientific truth—that is our function; if others have 
misapplied it, we are absolved. Are we,—the University? If we have 
placed powerful tools in men’s hands without teaching them how to 
use them wisely, have we done our whole and obvious duty? Let us 
see if we have. Let us consider if the work which man does to-day and 
the conditions under which he does it, make for his mental, moral 
and physical advancement, for these are the real results to human- 
ity of our century of effort. If, for example, it is true that England 
is anemic, nervous, losing its self-control and incapable of sustained 
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resistance, and if this is the result of the unwise use of the science 
which has made its modern industrialism, what shall be the merit 
of the universities which furnished the powerful tools but not the 
men to use them safely? If they furnished the men, then why the 
sick condition of England? Have the schools trained bed-rock 
diggers or have they trained proppers? By all means, let us analyze 
this thing we call work, for obviously we shall have to heed the 
Macedonian cry whether we want to or not. 


Work and Unrest 


The basic object of work is the same as it was in the stone age— 
to obtain food and shelter. Work is the fight for self-preservation 
and self-perpetuation; the strategy of the fight furnished and still 
furnishes the stimulus for brain growth. The mental exercise derived 
from devising a stone hatchet or a crude animal trap had as great 
a mind-building value as has the construction of a bank safe or of a 
modern factory. In the stone age the immediate problem was to get 
and to protect; both were accomplished by physical strength mainly, 
by cunning partly. To-day the immediate problem is the same, 
but we call our problem of getting, “industry and commerce,” and 
our problem of protection, ‘‘government.”’ When, in paleolithic 
days, Mr. Strongarm emerged in the dawn from his cave with a 
healthy appetite and saw Mr. Smallbones down the path carrying a 
flank of deer meat, it was strictly in accordance with the then law for 
Strongarm to use the superior physical might which nature gave 
him, to take his breakfast from Smallbones. This developed cunning 
in Smallbones. To-day it is contrary to law for the burly one to 
stop Smallbones on the sidewalk and abstract his pocket-book; 
besides Smallbones may have a knife or a revolver, the product of 
the cunning of generation upon generation of Smallbones. In fact, 
the cunning Smallbones now has his breakfast produced for him by 
the brawnier Strongarm. It is strictly in accordance with the pres- 
ent law for Smallbones to use the superior mental might which 
nature gave him to get his breakfast from Strongarm. 

All changes of law, or government, if you wish, have come when 
Strongarm or Smallbones, which ever happened to be the exploited 
one, was not left enough breakfast by the exploiting one. When 
government ceases to protect the weak, the weak, curiously enough, 
get strong and change the government; sometimes also the strong 
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get weak from too much breakfast and not enough work. When we 
shall reach a condition of stable equilibrium of work and breakfast 
for both Strongarm and Smallbones we shall have the millenium and 
industrial peace, and not before. 

Now it is not improbable that one day Smallbones by his cunning 
devised an animal trap which would get as much meat in a day as 
the stone hatchet could kill in a month. Further, it was less hazard- 
ous than the old method of personal attack. But to construct it 
required the brawn of Strongarm. So the first partnership was formed 
with Smallbones as general manager, because his was the directing 
thought, and with Strongarm as the workingman, because his was 
the constructing muscle. It is not improbable, too, that when the first 
killing was made, the first labor trouble started over the division 
of the profits. What was Smallbones’ share? His thought produced 
as much in one day as was formerly produced in thirty days. What 
was Strongarm’s share? He sweated and toiled to build the new 
industry while Smallbones sat in the shade and thought. Of course, 
we know the question was not settled, for we still have it with us. 
It is one of the elements in our industrial unrest. 

But even after some division of the profits was made, Smallbones 
was still confronted with the problem of protecting his earnings 
from the might of Strongarm, and Strongarm was also confronted 
with the task of protecting his earnings from the cunning of Small- 
bones. When they finally got together to talk this over, self-govern- 
ment began; and they learned what the complexity of our modern 
self-government tends to make us forget, that self-government to be 
successful must first be individual, that collective self-government 
by ourselves can persist only when there is individual self-govern- 
ment of one’s self. Collective self-government must be in the hands 
of individuals; they make the laws. The laws, as with Smallbones 
and Strongarm, are basically agreements to respect each other’s 
rights. When the individuals in whose hands our collective self- 
government rests, cease to govern themse'ves and by the craftiness 
of Smallbones or the might of Strongarm obtain for themselves and 
their instigators more than their share of what all produce, we have 
another element of industrial unrest. 

The spirit of the law is mutual justice; when the spirit leaves 
the law, the law is a mummy which does not speak, but which only 
appears to speak through the cleverness of ventriloquists who have 
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practiced speaking in the name of the law. When unrest vents 
itself in revolution, it is the same spirit voicing its cry through the 
original authors of law, after it has found it impossible to speak 
through the law itself. 


The Three Essential Results of Work 


The spirit of the law voiced itself most clearly in the words, 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Fundamentally a 
constitution which we might make for our generation would possess 
the same basic elements as would have met the fair-play agreement 
of Smallbones and Strongarm and their colleagues in the stone age. 
The stone age constitution might have read like this: 


Article I.—Life 

We will hunt together. 

We agree to equal opportunity 1n the chase. 

Some there be who are smarter to devise and to direct than others; 
these shall devise and direct as long as their devising and directing make 
good hunting. Others there be who are more nimble of muscle than of 
thought, and who are strong; these shall do the work of nimbleness and 
strength according to the plan of attack laid down by the leaders. 

No trap for getting food shall be hurtful to the strong and nimble ones 
who build it and who make it work; the reason we build the trap is to lighten 
the task of getting meat for those who direct and for those who are strong 
of muscle, also to make the getting surer for all. We will not devise and 
we will not work on a trap which is hurtful or which does not get all of us 
more food than the stone hatchet did. 

Everybody's male child shall be taught all the tricks of the chase. Those 
who devise and direct shall see to this. 

If a man is killed or crippled in helping to get meat for all of us, his 
woman shall not have to become one of those who work at the traps; she 
shall stay in her cave to guard her children, and she shall get her man’s 
share of the meat. Her male children shall be taught all the tricks of the 
chase also. To do otherwise would later weaken the tribe. 

A lazy man and a thief shall be banished into the wilderness. 

So much for food, now for shelter. 

When we hunted each for himself, every man had skins in his cave 
against the weather; also he made his cave secure against all his enemies— 
the storms, the beasts and the prowler. Now that we hunt together, each 
must have his share of skins; and if some excel at making traps and getting 
meat and others at securing the cave against enemies, the first shall get of 
the meat in such share that the second shall be well fed also. Those who 
devise and direct shall see to this. 

We hunt together in order that there shall be more meat and better 
shelter; else what is the use of hunting together? 
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Article II.—Liberty 

When we hunted alone, each lived as his spirit guided him. Now that 
we hunt together a common spirit must guide us; for each spirit voices a 
different command from each other spirit. If each were guided in the chase 
by his own spirit or tried to follow the guidance of all the spirits, all would 
be confusion and profitless monkey chatter, and there would be no meat. 
There must be one spirit on every matter. So in any matter all shall have a 
say; and the spirit of the work shall be what the most say. This shall be the 
law and all shall hunt accordingly. 

Now, lest unrest destroy the tribe, let those who devise and direct and 
those who do the heavy work know this: Liberty means equal say in making 
the law, equal responsibility to the law and equal justice from the law; 
words are not the law any more than the tongue is the mind. The spirit 
of each has equally wrought the law. So in return the law shall voice the 
spirit equally for each. 


Article III.—The Pursuit of Happiness 

There is no finer fun than hunting. To go forth in the dawn for the 
day’s meat, to expand in the sunshine, or to battle against the storm, to debate 
with each other the plan of the work, to match with each other in feats of 
strength and deftness of skill, to return at night with a fair share of day's 
earnings, to lie steeped in tired ease while the women cook the meat and the 
children tell the day’s trifles—this is what makes a satisfied man. The 
joy and satisfaction which inhere in the task of getting meat must be pre- 
served; otherwise life will become a heavy and a terrible thing. 

So then, since we work together in order that there shall be more meat, 
better shelter and deeper satisfaction, those who devise and direct shall see 
to it that the work gives to every man these natural and necessary benefits. 

Work makes the spirit of a man; it must not break the spirit of a man. 
A man with a broken spirit is a menace to the tribe, for the spirit of men makes 
the law. 


The quantity of unrest in a community is 1n airect proportion 
to the extent to which these three fundametal principles are being 
ignored. As a matter of fact these basic concepts are the primal 
elemental impulses which have pushed mankind forward and upward. 
Any human cooperative structure which does not rest on them in fact, 
not in words, is bound to wobble; there will be a scurrying for prop- 
pers and props. The leader who devises and directs without devising 
and directing in conformity with these principles is a Frankenstein. 

It would appear then that the real test of education’s worth 
to the state is in this: Does education train the leaders to do sound 
building? There are really two questions here: Does it train the 
leaders, and does it teach the principles of sound building ? 
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The Leader 


The leader emerges from the mass. There is no known rule of 
heredity for personality, for intrinsic quality. There is a divine 
right of leadership but it does not descend from father to son; it is 
conferred in utter disregard of wealth, creed, name, condition or 
caste,—and it is non-transferable. The personality which creates 
leadership pushes instinctively above the dead level, above medioc- 
rity; and the fight up through the mass is what gives the leader 
the strength to supplement personality. 


Education and the Leader 


The leaders who devise and direct in industry are usually men 
who left school when they were about fourteen years old and went 
to work at the bottom. Their schooling has consisted of elementary 
work in reading, writing and arithmetic. Plunged into the competi- 
tive struggle for a living with nothing but their innate resources to 
fall back upon, their wits were sharpened and their natural gifts 
of planning for and directing others stood out in bold relief. They 
advanced step by step acquiring the two main essentials for shop 
management, a detailed knowledge of practical shop processes and 
an expertness in handling men. Many of them have become well 
“educated,”’ that is well and widely informed and able to think, 
solely by their own efforts. 

It is entirely safe to say that our present system of organized 

education has had very little influence in the training of those who 
actually manage the operations in factories, except as it has furnished 

\ them material science as a tool of operation. This is not a surprising 
fact, for the brains and the personality necessary to leadership are 
just as likely to be born in the alley as on the avenue, and their 
chances for an accession of strength through overcoming obstacles 
are greater in the alley than on the avenue. And since the number 
of men graduating from college is almost a negligible percentum of 
those who grow up and work, the cause is obvious. So then our 
formally organized system of education has had little to do with the 
training of those who devise and direct industrial work. We (in 
education) do not train the industrial leaders; they are trained by 
industry itself. There are, of course, the usual exceptions. 

The greatest problem confronting a people is the stability of 
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its civilization. Now it is assumed without argument that the busi- 
ness of education is so to guide the mental processes of the people 
that they will build safely and permanently. It would seem then that 
not the least function of education is to train those who by natural 
gift devise and direct and also to guide the training of those whose 
lot it is to do the actual physical labor. The problem then is first 
to search out those whom nature intended for leadership in industry 
and to train them thoroughly in the three principles of sound build- 
ing, and second to instill into those who labor an appreciation of these 
three principles as well as to ensure for them skill in their daily tasks. 

Now, since the leader emerges from the mass, and since he gives 
evidence of his leadership in industry rather than in the school, it 
is evident that education must seek some connection with industry 
to obtain him; and since the detailed knowledge of practical affairs 
essential to industrial management can be obtained only under indus- 
trial conditions, the further need of a tie between education and indus- 
try isevident. Industry and education must work together, therefore, 
to meet the problem of industrial unrest, and each has its separate 
but coordinated functions. Industry through the competitive pro- 
cesses in its daily tasks searches out the leader and gives him his prac- 
tical training. Education implants in him the three fundamental 
principles of sound building, together with the necessary material 
sciences of his profession. Further, the need of this tie between edu- 
cation and industry is imperative, since bread and butter necessities 
and parental misguidance drive thousands to work at an early age. 


Education and Industry 


An effort is being made in Cincimnatito evolve out of the old 
school processes both in the public school anil jn the university a 
system of industrial education which will meet squarely the basic 
problems of the life of an industrial community. A description of 
the work which has been done and which is contemplated will prob- 
ably exemplify these theories of education more clearly than the con- 
structive argument which led to their adoption. 

Seven years ago the Engineering College of the University of 
Cincinnati deliberately set about to install a scheme for training men 
for the higher positions in industry, by entering into a cooperative 
arrangement with the industrial plants of the city. The scheme is 
very simple. The students alternate weekly or bi-weekly between 
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the university and the industries, and are divided into two sections 
alternating with each other, so that the shop and the university are 
always full-manned. In this agreement the functions of the univer- 
sity and of the shops are sharply defined. The shop operates a system 
of practical training which is approved by the university. This 
training is designed to bring out the qualities of devising and direct- 
ing possessed by the students and also to give them the thorough 
practical knowledge necessary to leadership in production. The 
university trains the men in the theories underlying the practice and 
instills as far as possible the fundamental principles of sound pro- 
duction; the university also coordinates the theory and the practice. 
At this writing the university cooperates on this basis with about 
seventy-five industrial concerns and has about four hundred students 
in the course. 

When these cooperative engineering courses were safely under 
way a continuation school for shop apprentices was opened under 
the direction of the public school authorities. Under the continua- 
tion school agreement the manufacturers release their young working 
people for periods of four to eight hours a week to the public schools 
for instruction. In most cases the apprentices are paid for the time 
they are in the school just as if they were at their machines in the shop. 
It is the function of the teachers of the continuation schools working 
in conjunction with the factory superintendents to search out the 
young men and women of ability and to continue them in their 
instruction to the highest point which their abilities will permit 
them to attain. The day continuation school courses in conjunc- 
tion with certain night school courses furnish sufficient credits for 
entrance to the university. 

Under the continuation school plan the school has no authority 
over the kind of work the young people do in the shops, but the public 

schools are now inaugurating cooperative courses in which, as in the 
university, the shop work is planned with the approval of the public 
school authorities. It will be evident, therefore, that a path is open 
‘through all the educational facilities of Cincinnati in continuous and 
direct contact with industry. At the present time the work does 
not embrace all the types of industry since thoroughness in organiza- 
tion and operation would not permit so sudden and radical a depar- 
ture; but gradually the whole plan is being realized. 

This brief outline of a constructive movement with certain 
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specific ends in view is given without tiresome detail to show that the 
plan here proposed of coordinating education to industry for the ma- 
terial, moral and physical welfare of the people of an industrial 
community is possible of realization. The further plans contemplate 
the gradual extension of the university cooperative course to embrace 
the training of men in all phases of city life where science is used in 
production or where men work in groups under direction. This 
contemplates cooperative work with banks, insurance companies, 
commercial houses, libraries, the city government, general manu- 
facturing business not classed as engineering, railroad and traction 
companies and public service corporations. At this writing the work 
has already been extended to the medical school in conjunction with 
the hospital and the various health agencies of the city, so that the 
medical practitioner will be a preventive as well as a curative agent. 
The Engineering College also cooperates with the city’s department 
of public service in the training of municipal experts. A beginning 
has been made with the traction and railroad companies. 

It will be obvious that when the plan is more completely in 
operation a natural system of selection in education will prevail. 
Under present conditions universities accept any young man who can 
present sufficient academic credits from an accredited high school. 
After they receive him they give him additional academic work for 
four years. At the conclusion of this period, upon graduation, the 
young man is sent out to compete with those who have fought their 
way from the bottom upward. Our own students in their athletics 
know better than this. They would not tolerate for a moment a 
physical director who would put them in groups on a grand stand and 
give them a lecture on the theory of jumping hurdles, at the same 
time exemplifying this by his own demonstration of hurdle jumping. 
A team selected on fourteen academic credits and trained four years 
by a lecture system, and then sent out with a diploma to compete 
with the youth who had learned how to jump hurdles and to race in 
the hurly burly competition of the corner lot would hardly do credit 
to the wisdom of the institution. 

Modern industry, like Frankenstein’s man, is a powerful machine 
which lives and grows greater by reason of the injection into its organ- 
ism of material science. We seem to be at the point of industrial 


_ progress where we must control industry or industry will control us. 
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In building industry we aimed to shape it to our needs; we are in 
danger now of shaping ourselves to its needs. Hence our unrest. 
Surely education can perform no greater service to humanity than to 
seek out men of ability and train them to devise and direct in such t 
a way that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness shall be natural ] 
results of the day’s work. 
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FACTORY ORGANIZATION IN RELATION TO 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By Huco Diemer, M.E., 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Consulting Industrial Engineer. 


ORGANIZATION DEFINED 


Organization consists of the laying out of the scope and limits 
of action of the various individuals and groups of individuals whose 
work is required for carrying on the objects of the establishment. 
It consists further of the uniting of these individuals and groups 
of individuals in such a manner as to cooperate harmoniously for 
the common good. Ina good organization the laying out and uniting 
have been done in such a manner as to carry on the objects of the 
establishment along lines which secure greatest effectiveness and 
economy. Organization is distinct from system and management, 
although the term has been loosely used to indicate or include either 
or both by persons who have failed to make proper distinction. 
An industrial establishment may have excellent filing and account- 
ing systems but no well-defined lines of organization. Again there 
may be clearly defined organization but very poor management. 


TYPEs OF DEPARTMENTALIZATION AND CONTROL IN A NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


Determine first the processes and classes of activity required 
of plant, equipment and human individuals. List these in detail. 
Then determine which of these prime elements are to stand alone 
and which are to be combined so as to make a well-arranged, well- 
built, smooth-running machine of the entire aggregation of indi- 
viduals. Such determination requires a knowledge of the principles 
of control. Control may be based on the principle of military 
authority, as exemplified by the line officers, on specialization or on 
functionalization. Each of these principles will be dwelt on in further 
detail. 
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Numerical-Military Type.—The numerical type of department- 
alization and control, sometimes designated as the military type, 
divides the men into groups in such a manner that each group receives 
its orders and instructions of all kinds from one man only. This 
man in some shops is known as the gang leader. The gang leaders 
in turn get their orders and instructions of all kinds from the assistant 
foreman. ‘The assistant foremen get their orders and instructions 
of all kinds from the foreman. If it is a railway shop the foremen 
get their orders of all kinds from the assistant master mechanic. 
The assistant master mechanics get their orders and instructions 
of all kinds from the master mechanic. The master mechanics get 
their orders and instructions of all kinds from the superintendent 
of motive power. | 

Specialized Type——tIn this type all similar duties and trades 
are selected and performed by one man or group of men so far as 
processes and classes of activity permit. The departmental division 
then follows processes, trades and classes of labor and equipment. 
The principle of specialization, though of slow growth, has come into 
pretty general application even in conservative establishments. 
It is exemplified in the manufacturing side by such departments 
as lathe department, automatic screw machine department, milling 
machine department, etc., and in the commercial side by such de- 
partments as correspondence, sales, etc. 

Functionalized Type—This term is used to designate a type of 
control in which there is delegated to a staff officer or department 
absolute control over certain features, performances or functions 
common to all departments but distinct from specialized duties. 
To distinguish between specialization and functionalization we may 
define a specialist as an individual who is expert in a certain trade, 
handicraft or science which is an essential constituent of the particu- 
lar industrial process of the given establishment. A functional staff 
officer or department, on the other hand, investigates a single phase 
or aspect common to all these handicrafts, trades or sciences. 

Functional management is more than the assignment of one 
function to a specialist, which is the distinguishing feature of special- 
ization. Functionalization determines what functions come into 
play in managing all departments and establishes a functional head 
for each of these functions, such functional head being supreme in 
that function in all departments. It is by means of the functional 
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departments and staff officers that the efficient modern organization 
best accomplishes the co-ordination which is so requisite after depart- 
mental specialization has been well instituted. 

Setting Forth Specific Duties —These must be clearly set forth 
not only for each group of individuals and various department heads 
and sub-department heads, but also for the general and managing 
heads, groups and committees. Departmental and individual 
duties must be clearly defined. Charts or diagrams should be pre- 
pared to show limits of authority and responsibility as well as inter- 
relation of various departments, officials and committees of the 
organization as a whole. Similar departmental charts and diagrams 
should be prepared for the various departments and sub-departments. 
These charts must be supplemented by explicit detailed instructions. 

It must be distinctly specified as the first duty of each department 
head that he is to carry on continuously the particular departmental 
duties and relations. In these matters he must yield his personal 
ideas to the expressed will of the organization as a whole. 

Determining the Will of the Organization as a Whole.—In planning 
a new organization and matters pertaining to such a change, the 
officers desiring to institute the change should call a meeting of the 
various existing officials and department heads and present the 
proposal to them. The proposal should be presented in written 
form, a copy being furnished to each man present. A time should 
be set when after due reflection the proposal or proposals can be 
thoroughly discussed. While it has been stated that it has not been 
customary in the past to ask the opinions or consent of the governed 
by those governing in organizations other than political, social or 
religious, it has been found that the application of democratic prin- 
ciples to industrial organizations has never proven a failure. Recog- 
nition of the rights of the employee usually results in a quickened 
sense of obligation to the proprietorship, on the part of the employee. 
These general meetings should be continued until the form of organi- 
zation has been agreed on, and until it has also been agreed in what 
manner the various topics which may be brought up in the future 
may be advantageously handled by committees. 

Two-Fold Control.—The first departure from the strictly numeri- 
cal-military type of manufacturing organization was the substitu- 
tion of a two-fold control for the old-time single control of business 
and technique by the master-craftsman. This two-fold control 
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segregated the commercial from the manufacturing interests. Inas- 
much as it came to pass that the proprietorship was usually held by 
persons familiar with the commercial or mercantile side, this type 
of organization developed the principle of specialization in the com- 
mercial side earlier than in the manufacturing side. 

Development of the Principle of Specialization on the Commercial 
Side-—As the commercial side of business developed, there came to 
be recognized a more or less clearly defined science in finance and in 
selling, so that a further development showed itself in what Mr. 
Charles B. Going has designated as the three-column type of organi- 
zation. In this type we have the activities divided into three groups, 
financial, manufacturing, and selling, with military-numerical control 
in the manufacturing group. 

Further Sub-division of Control in the Commercial Division.— 
The recognition of the principle of specialization gradually brought 
about further sub-division of control in the commercial division 
until we have, as a standard frequently found, an organization in 
which the activities are divided into finance, correspondence, adver- 
tising, selling, accounting, purchasing and manufacturing, the last- 
named group still maintaining the military-numerical type of control. 

Development of the Principle of Specialization on the Manufactur- 
ing Side.—With the development of the manufacturing side, we begin 
to have not only increased departmentalization by handicrafts, 
trades and types of machinery, but we have as a rule the division 
of machine-shop work into three classes, namely, tooling, group- 
assembly and final assembly or erecting. Next comes the recogni- 
tion of the advantage of distinct departments of engineering works 
including power, light and heat, design of product, tool designing, 
stores, orders, shipping, cost and other factory accounts. In this 
type of organization we still have military-numerical control of all 
these departments without the development of the principle of 
functionalization. 

Staff Principle Applied to Industry. —To a certain extent indus- 
trial establishments more or less unconsciously adopted some of the 
principles of staff control as developed in the more modern military 
organizations. Under the old military system of line officers only, 
the head of the line officers in the manufacturing side was the shop 
superintendent, or in the railway shop, the superintendent of motive 
power. The other line officers under these, e. g., the shop foremen, 
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assistant foremen and gang leaders, had to carry on many and diverse 
functions which the modern industrial organization turns over 
to the staff officials or functional heads. The duties of the line 
officials thus become more and more those of supervision and 
leadership. 

Type of Staff Organization to be Applied to Manufacturing Side 
of Industries.—It would be very difficult to set down a standard type 
of staff organization to apply to all industrial establishments. Mr. 
Emerson divides staff control to cover four groups: 1, men; 2, 
materials; 3, equipment; 4, methods and conditions. Mr. Taylor 
divides shop control among four types of executive functional heads 
whom he designates as 1, ‘‘gang boss;”” 2, “speed boss;” 3, “inspec- 
tor,”” and 4, “repair boss.’’ Possibly an alternate acceptable in 
many cases would be the following proposed by the writer: 1, records; 
2, materials; 3, plant, equipment and processes; 4, men. I shall 
briefly outline how the work of some of these functional staff depart- 
ments is to be carried out. 

Department of Records —This department, like all of the staff 
departments, is a department which has no direct disciplinary 
control over any of the various departments which keep records. 
It is primarily a research and advisory department the results of 
whose investigations and whose recommendations are brought up 
at such meetings of department heads and others as may have been 
predetermined. It is the duty of the record department to see that 
records kept by various departments are not merely kept and stored 
away, but that from each set of records is secured a method of most 
effective analysis so that the records of the past may be compared 
with records of the present and conclusions may be drawn as to future 
action. The individuals engaged in this department must be experts 
in theory of accounts, the science of statistics, the art of graphical 
presentation and cost accounting. The tendencies and facts indi- 
cated by an analysis of the records must be brought forcibly 
to the attention of all individuals whose actions based on experience 
and intuition differ from the action indicated by an analysis of figures, 
records and statistics. 

Department of Materials —This department is advisory as to 
the fitness of materials as indicated by the technology of the various 
materials employed, with constant attention to cost reduction as 
well as the bettering of product. 
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Department of Plant, Equipment and Processes—This depart- 
ment will consider: 1, routing; 2, scheduling; 3, motion and time 
studies; 4, preparation of instruction sheets and cards; 5, standard- 
ization of equipment. In all of these matters the work of the staff 
department ends with the adoption of the method. The routine 
work is carried on by men adapted to carry out routine work success- 
fully. For instance, many of the decisions of this staff department 
are applied to the routine work of the planning or production depart- 
ment, which is not a staff department. 

Routing.—This involves a study of the processes and product 
and the preparation of process maps for the various classes of product 
and determination of most predominant paths, together with floor 
spaces, weights, bulks, etc., involved, and recommendations as to 
rearrangements of equipment, and departments and proposals as to 
building modifications and extensions. It consists further in the 
designation of which department, machine and class of individuals 
are to perform the operations indicated by the instructions and the 
recording of such assignments in such a way that the scheduling 
department can, in consultation with the department of records, 
prepare means for enabling the planning or production department 
to have positive definite information as to the work ahead for each 
individual, machine and department. 

Scheduling.—This consists of the determination of the manner 
in which all orders which are to be worked on by the various depart- 
ments of the establishment are to be listed so as to determine their 
sequence and the methods of preparing a definite program in order 
that the shop may be provided by the production department with a 
daily schedule covering the sequence of all work for the day. 

Motion and Time Studies—Motion study consists of the anal- 
ysis of each process into its ultimate simplest steps, and the elimina- 
tion of useless or improper motions. This process is prerequisite 
to and more difficult than time study, which consists in the timing 
with a stop watch all the elements indicated by the motion study. 
Motion study research can be applied to accounting, designing and 
drafting as well as to mechanical and trade processes. 

Preparing Instructions, Instruction Cards or Instruction Sheets.— 
The results of the researches of the routing, motion studies and time 
studies are to be taken up with the most skilled men in each process, 
these being the men usually detailed as demonstrators while the 
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motion and time study observations are being made; then detailed 
instructions are to be prepared which are to be the standard practice 
and are not to be departed from. Proposals for different steps or 
methods from the standard are to be encouraged and duly rewarded 
if they result in improvements. The instruction sheets are to be 
furnished to the production or planning department by the staff 
department on plant, equipment and processes in just the same 
manner that the designing department furnishes the detailed shop 
working drawings for the designed product. 

Standardization of Equipment.—This covers all items other than 
those involving motion and time studies, such as tools, appliances 
and fixtures, although the expert in tooling processes may wish to 
cooperate with the motion and time study man or men. 

Department of Men.—This staff department will consider: 
1, hygiene and efficiency; 2, psychology and efficiency; 3, industrial 
education and efficiency; 4, development of loyalty, through social 
and religious activities. 

Hygiene and Effictency.—This branch will take up such matters 
as adequate provisions for pure and abundant drinking water, proper 
sanitary and toilet arrangements, first aid to the injured, eye-strain 
due to poor light, poorly directed light, glare, lassitude due to impure 
air or too dry air, discomfort due to temperature being too hot or 
too cold, together with installation of proper remedies and main- 
tenance of proper conditions. 

Psychology and Efficiency.—Careful researches must be made as 
to the presence of avoidable fatigue due to such factors as monotony 
of occupation, long maintenance of a single position, constant repeti- 
tion of certain movements, lack of conversation, studies of tempera- 
ments of eligible candidates for promotion so as to give due considera- 
tion to these characteristics of future gang leaders, assistant foremen, 
foremen and other officials, since irascibility, lack of sympathy on 
the one hand and Jack of stamina and vigorous discipline on the other 
hand, may seriously interfere with the efficiency of a newly appointed 
line officer. 

Industrial Education.—This department not only provides for 
training of apprentices, but must provide means for each individual, 
so far as possible, for attaining greater efficiency. There must be 
systematic selection of each individual for his work and his systematic 
training for further development must be carefully planned. Devel- 
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oping the individual will automatically provide for the development 
of leaders. This department will handle such matters as shop library 
and suggestion system. 

Development of Loyalty Through Social and Religious Activities.— 
Systematic and continuous efforts must be made to make each 
individual's work inspiring and to get each man interested in his work. 
The system of promotion must be such as to afford numerous exam- 
ples whereby ambition may be preserved. Lectures on the history, 
processes and appliances of the company’s product are a factor in 
the development of loyalty. An active work in the interests of good 
fellowship and social democracy will tend toward fair play for all 
and the avoidance of sharp practices in the dealings of employees 
with each other. 

Carrying Into Effect the Above Principles —It may be urged by 
many that they are doing all of the things above indicated, only 
they are not calling them by any fancy names or appointing special 
officers to attend to them. My answer to such is that they are not 
controlling their industries systematically or scientifically. There 
may be few industries large enough to require fully manned depart- 
ments for aJl of the activities indicated. No matter how small the 
industry is, however, it must be analyzed minutely and the above 
principles applied in its organization. A department need not 
consist of many men. It may consist of but one man or one man 
may conduct several departments, but his specific duties, routine 
and responsibilities must be accurately determined and carried out, 
otherwise the industry is being carried on in a slipshod, inefficient 
manner; in other words, it is unorganized. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


A study of the most effective modern industrial organizations 
reveals an increasing tendency toward the interweaving or inter- 
locking of the two divisions formerly designated as commercial and 
technical, respectively. In the filling of certain offices and the man- 
ning of certain departments it is necessary to find individuals who 
have an advanced knowledge of both commercial and technical 
matters. Our educational systems have segregated commercial 
from mechanical training in the past so that it is rare that we find a 
man who has had school or academic training in both branches. 
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Commercial Schools.—These have been of four classes, namely: 
1, private business colleges, training in arithmetic, penmanship, 
book-keeping and shorthand; 2, commercial high schools, in which 
the usual high school curriculum was maintained with the exception 
of the introduction of book-keeping, stenography, commercial geog- 
raphy and industrial history; 3, undergraduate college courses in 
commerce, including courses in accounting, economics, commercial 
and industrial history, finance and business law, and 4, graduate 
college courses. 

Technical Schools.—These have been of five classes, namely: 
1, trade schools giving courses in specific trades with but little general 
education outside the trades; 2, technical schools with little or no 
preparatory entrance requirements other than a minimum age limit 
and teaching some science, mathematics and language in addition 
to the trades or mechanic arts; 3, technical high schools in which 
the usual high school curriculum is maintained with the exception 
of the introduction of mechanical drawing, wood-work and metal 
work; 4, undergraduate courses in engineering, industri alchemistry 
or textiles in which are taught sciences, mathematics, a little English 
and sometimes a little foreign language, the remainder of the course 
being devoted to drafting, design and technology, and 5, graduate 
courses in engineering in which the curriculum is usually similar 
to the undergraduate courses excepting that it is devoted exclusively 
to technology. 

Industrial and Technical Branches in General Public Schools.— 
Of late years many public schools, owing to popular demand, have 
introduced options in commercial, mechanical, agricultural and 
household arts subjects, beginning usually in the high schools and 
extending the work downward into the grades where instruction is 
frequently given in plastic, textile, book-making, graphic and me- 
chanic arts. 

“Vocational” and “Continuation” Schools —The term ‘“voca- 
tional’’ education has been used to designate the immediate bread- 
and-butter type of school. Massachusetts has by law defined the 
term to designate “any education the controlling purpose of which 
is to fit for profitable employment.”” The same law defines ‘industrial 
education”’ as that form of vocational education which fits for the 
trades, crafts and manufacturing pursuits including the occupations 
of girls and women carried on in workshops. It further defines 
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“continuation” schools as schools for persons giving a part of their 
time to profitable employment and receiving, in a part-time school 
instruction complementary to the practical work carried on in such 
employment. 

Distinction Between Vocational and Manual Arts Work as Taught 
in Public Schools.—The term ‘‘ Manual Arts”’ has been used by some 
educators to distinguish between such manual instruction as they 
considered of a general cultural value irrespective of the future 
occupation of the individual and vocational instruction, preparing 
for profitable employment. 

Failure of A'l of the Above Conceptions to Coordinate Commercial, 
Economic and Technical Fields—In view of the development of 
the modern industrial organization it is apparent that as we pass 
along the scales of advanced responsibility in the various line and 
staff departments the individuals occupying the posts of advanced 
responsibility must have a knowledge of economics, logic, psychol- 
ogy and theory of accounts, whether their occupation is concerned 
more particularly with the commercial or with the technical side. 
Even workers in the ranks would think and act far more rationally 
in their schemes for self-betterment and collective bargaining if they 
had received some elementary instruction in principles of economics 
adapted to their capacity of understanding. 

Proposed Method to Coordinate These Fields in the Lower Schools.— 
Instead of having distinct directors or assistant superintendents 
of state instruction in large cities in charge respectively of com- 
mercial education, manual training and vocational education, these 
various branches should in the matter of central control be under 
the headship of a single assistant superintendent. Although the 
Massachusetts law, above cited, limits the term “industrial edu- 
cation” in its scope so as to designate it as a sort of sub-division 
of vocational education which fits for trades, handicrafts and manu- 
facturing, it is nevertheless true that the general acceptance of the 
term “industrial education’ is more inclusive, and that such an 
assistant superintendent might be designated as in charge of indus- 
trial and commercial education. It would be the duty of such assis- 
tant superintendent to see that the instruction given coordinated 
commercial and technical branches and that all courses of instruction 
included such graded instruction in economics with later such selected 
portions of logic and psychology as would further a clear under- 
standing of labor and industrial problems. 
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Proposed Method of Coordination in Colleges and Universities.— 
College courses in technology should be made to include consecutive 
work in such branches as industrial history, history of commerce, 
finance, transportation, principles of economics, theory of accounts, 
logic, psychology, business law and advanced industrial economics. 
These branches should not be taught before or after the student’s 
work in technology but simultaneous with such work even if the 
course required a fifth year. I would designate such courses as 
courses in industrial engineering to distinguish them from the strictly 
technical courses. Men trained in such courses would be admirably 
prepared for the staff positions open in the modern industrial organiza- 
tion. I would not have these courses under the jurisdiction of de- 
partments or schools of finance or commerce, although some of the 
branches would be selected from branches taught by such depart- 
ments. They should be under the direction of a department head 
who had received technical training and who had had the benefit of 
association with a modern industrial organization as well as some 
training in the broader economic and liberal studies proposed to be 
taught the students in his course. In my own experience as a con- 
sulting expert in installing factory systems I have had occasion to 
test college graduates from various institutions. I have put gradu- 
ates from college courses in business administration side by side with 
graduates from courses in engineering. While the latter showed a 
remarkable lack of business principles, economics and accounting, 
yet even with this handicap they were better adapted to filling 
positions in such factory departments as planning, tracing, motion 
and time study and cost departments than graduates of business 
and commercial courses whose ignorance of engineering and manu- 
facturing methods was a greater disadvantage to them than the 
engineering school student’s lack of knowledge of business practice. 
Most of the engineering school graduates had spent one or more 
summers in shops and had imbibed what is known as the shop atmos- 
phere, while the commercial school graduates seemed to think more 
of high finance and disliked the grease and dirt of the shops. A 
combination of the two types would have been most desirable and 
is really necessary with the modern industrial organization. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
TRADE UNIONIST 


By Joun GOLDEN, 
President, United Textile Workers of America, Fall River, Mass. 


Industrial peace cannot even be hoped for where collective bar- 
gaining is denied to the organized wage-workers, or where vast 
numbers of unorganized workers prevail in any industry. The last 
ten years have witnessed what might be termed a racial revolution 
in the composition of help in many great industries. This is perhaps 
as much in evidence in the textile industry as in any other of our 
large industries. Forty years ago the employees were largely com- 
posed of operatives who had emigrated from Great Britain: English, 
Irish, Scotch and Welsh, with a dash of native-born Americans, 
made up the help in the cotton and woolen mills, silk mills being 
very rare at that period. After a while came the French Canadian, 
lured by the promise of a steady weekly wage. This class of opera- 
tive was of a somewhat migratory kind, many of them remaining 
only long enough to accumulate enough money to purchase a farm 
in their native country. As time went on they began to assimilate 
our American ideas and customs, until to-day there is little or no 
difference between the manners and mode of living of English- 
speaking and French Canadian textile workers. 

The English-speaking mill workers brought with them, among 
their many British traits, that of trade unionism fostered and prac- 
ticed by their forefathers in spite of the bitter opposition and at 
times cruel persecution of the old-time mill master who looked upon 
a trade union as a criminal attempt to destroy his business, and 
treated it accordingly. As the French Canadians became more 
Americanized, a tendency which quickly evinced itself as the first 
crop of children began to attain manhood and womanhood, they 
also joined in with the English-speaking wage-workers and became 
active in the trade union movement. Then came the struggle for 
more sanitary conditions under which to work and live, and for 
higher wages; strikes and lockouts followed, but steady progress 
was being made irrespective of how these strikes or lockouts ended 
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for the time being. Hours of labor were reduced, factory inspection 
was established and wages were raised whenever and wherever the 
opportunity presented itself. As the textile industry grew, more 
operatives were needed, and while some improvements had certainly 
taken place which made the labor in the mills rather lighter than of 
yore, there was still little inducement for parents to put their chil- 
dren in the mills, and many a sacrifice was made, and many an 
anxious thought given to making it possible for John to be kept out 
of the spinning-room and Mary kept from the life of a weaver. Then 
started the movement that brought a stream of men, women and 
children from Continental Europe. Southern Europe was scoured, 
and to-day our textile mills are peopled by thousands upon thousands 
of men, women and children who never saw a textile mill before 
coming to this country, who cannot speak a word of our language, 
who, in the beginning, were only too willing to work for whatever 
wages they could get, and were contented to live under almost any 
kind of conditions. They knew nothing of organization; trade 
unions were something beyond their power of understanding; hence 
the work started and carried along by the pioneers of the textile 
industry, that of raising the whole standard of this particular industry, 
was halted. And with the exploitation of the foreign-speaking opera- 
tives which became quite common on account of their lack of under- 
standing of our American customs, in some instances the ground 
gained through the many struggles of the English-speaking opera- 
tives was almost entirely lost, and conditions became worse than 
ever. 
What does all this mean? Where is it all to end? What is 
going to be its effect on the industrial peace of the future? While 
I have used the textile industry as one illustration, everything that 
I have said in regard to this particular industry applies to many 
other of our large industries. The doors of immigration thrown 
wide open to the desirable and the undesirable, dumped down by 
thousands in one given spot, herded together sometimes under the 
most miserable and un-American conditions, used only for what 
energy they have left, not a thought given towards educating 
them even in the slightest degree into some understanding of our 
American institutions and our American ideals, an easy prey for 
the teachings of the anarchist and the demagogue, their minds and 
their brains fed and fired by an unlimited supply of literature that 
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only attempted to appeal to their passions and to their class con- 
sciousness; these hundreds of thousands of wage-workers are to-day 
slowly but surely awakening to a realization of their power of num- 
bers. That they have been exploited goes without saying. Their 
exploitation has also helped to crush down others who, speaking 
our tongue, loyal to our American flag and our American insti- 
tutions, must forsooth go down for the time being in the great indus- 
trial struggle. The revolt of the iron and steel workers at McKees 
Rocks, the strike of the miners of West Virginia, the great uprising 
of the textile workers in Lawrence, all with their accompaniment 
of lawlessness and bloodshed, are symptomatic of the conditions of 
the times. Passions have been fired by the tongues of men who 
would tear down “Old Glory” to-morrow and flaunt the red flag of 
revolution from the same flagpole. We have yet heard only the 
rumblings of what may follow unless something be quickly and 
effectually done to secure for the wage-worker, whether he be born 
under our flag or any other flag, what he is entitled to: a fair return 
for labor performed, and a guarantee against exploitation by those 
who have induced him to come to our shores. 

The trade union movement has done much to bring this about. 

t it has not done more is because every step it has taken and 
every effort it has made to elevate the standard of the wage-worker 
in any of our industries has been hampered, opposed and antago- 
nized by those representing the capitalistic end; and on many occa- 
sions aided and helped considerably by a certain portion of our 
body politic, men and women of peculiar thought, who, while osten- 
sibly aiming to wipe out capitalism, breed distrust, suspicion and 
discord among the ranks of the wage-workers to an extent that 
prevents real organization that wrongs may be righted and the 
wage-worker come into his own. ? 

The lying tongue of the revolutionist and the demagogue is 
never silent in its work of poisoning the mind of the foreigner when 
he reaches our shores against the men and women in the labor move- 
ment, whose whole lives have been and are being spent in the work 
of uplifting the condition of the toilers. There can be only one of 
two possible endings to this great industrial unrest and revolt: we 
shall either have organization of wage-workers under safe, sane and 
law-abiding, leadership, which believes in the abolition of all forms 
of involuntary servitude, in the principle of collective bargaining, 
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mediation and arbitration; or we shall have organization that 
preaches class hatred and direct action, and practices sabotage and 
syndicalism. 

The trade union movement stands to-day where it has always 
stood, and where it will stand in the future, for the uplift of the 
man who toils; for shorter hours of labor, that more time may be 
given for rest, recreation and education; for the abolition of child 
labor, that we may have a more vigorous manhood and a more 
healthy motherhood; for a wage that will guarantee a life worth 
living and enough to spare for old age; for obedience to our laws 
with the legal and moral right to protest when such laws become 
oppressive or curtail our God-given right of free speech and free 
press; for the right to organize and for the right to strike when all 
honorable effort has failed of a peaceful settlement. When these 
principles are fully recognized by all the people, and when all em- 
ployers get away from the idea of being the embodiment of “divine 
right,”” and recognize the right of an employee either singly or col- 
lectively to have a say as to what conditiofs he shall labor under 
and for what wages he shall work; when, in a word, the Brotherhood 
of Man and the Fatherhood of God are fully and freely recognized by 
all, then, and not until then, may we even dream of Industrial Peace. 
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NOTES 


Brown, Arthur J. The Chinese Revolution. Pp. x, 217. Price $0.75. New 

York: Student Volunteer Movement, 1912. 

Not the Chinese revolution in its narrower sense—a series of plots and campaigns 
—is the subject Mr. Brown sketches, but the larger movement. This has been 
slow in developing, affects the entire Chinese body politic and therefore is not 
to be turned back even if the present experiment in republican government 
fails. 

Four chief causes explain the outbreak against the former government. 
The one most often cited, the attempt of the government to nationalize the rail- 
ways, is the least important. It was true that this gave an opportunity for pro- 
test by the provincial states rights party, but it was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the revolution. More fundamental were the distressing economic 
conditions caused by the pneumonic plague in Manchuria and the terrible floods 
and droughts which brought 3,000,000 of the people to starvation’s door. The 
hatred of the Manchus and, most important, the modern spirit, especially as 
interpreted by the Christian work of the missionaries, was a leaven which worked 
upon the whole people. 

The author next shows us the people and civilization of China. He reminds 
us of the enormous size of the country and of the population. Shantung has 
the size of Missouri, but more than one-third as many people as the United 
States; Chih-li, as large as Illinois, has 27,990,871 people. Next a review of 
Chinese social and intellectual characteristics is given, drawn chiefly from the 
author’s former work, “China;” then a picture of the new industfial China; 
the recent moves by the great powers against Chinese sovereignty with the con- 
sequent distrust of the foreigner. The author believes that constructive Chris- 
tianity is the force which must be relied upon to heal China’s internal weaknesses 
and make her strong against foreign aggression. 

One short chapter describes the constitutional changes brought by the 
revolution and the new government. The latter portion of the book is given to 
favorable estimates of Yuan Shih Kai and Sun Yat Sen, “‘the leaders of the new i 
China.” Mr. Brown's book contains little that is new to the student of Chinese 
affairs, but it is an excellent review of the conditions of present China for the 
general reader. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Volume xiv. Pp. xv, 800. Price $6.00. New York: 
Robert Appleton Company, 1912. 


Choate, Joseph H. American Addresses. Pp. xix, 360. Price $2.00. New 
York: Century Company, 1911. 

Though falling somewhat short of the volume containing “Abraham Lincoln and 

Other Addresses” in charm of style and fascination of themes, Mr. Choate’s 

“American Addresses,” is a most delightful book. Mr. Choate’s patriotic opti- 
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mism, his broad outlook over the affairs of men and nations, his genial wit and his 
mastery of expression combine to place him in the first rank of speakers and 
writers The addresses delivered at various times from 1864 to 1910, deal with 
many topics and were prepared for a large variety of occasions. The longest, 
and one of the exceptionally thoughtful addresses is the one on “Trial By Jury,” 
delivered before the American Bar Association in 1898. It merits careful con- 
sideration to-day, when the functions of the courts and the methods of judicial 
procedure are receiving attention. 


Cohen, A. The Declaration of London. Pp. 183. Price, $2.00. New York: 
George H. Doran & Co., 1911. 

Mr. Cohen's volume contains his lecture on the “Declaration of London” given 
at University College of the University of London, covering fifty-seven pages 
and an appendix of the text of the declaration with the general report and defense 
offered to the naval conference by the drafting committee. The essay is one of 
the best summaries which has appeared. The document is criticised from the 
point of view of the English navy, but the argument is always searching and fair. 
Mr. Cohen believes the criticism to which the agreement was subjected in Parlia- 
ment unfair, and gives cogent reasons why the restrictions on the shipment of 
conditional contraband do not constitute a menace to the safety of England— 
the chief contention of the English opponents of the convention. He gives high 
praise to Mr. Renault’s report which accompanied the declaration, and favors 
a reservation in the acts ratifying it, which shall incorporate Mr. Renault's expla- 
nations and definitions as a part of the agreement. The student of international 
law and affairs can not afford to neglect the author's trenchant discussion. 


Colby, Frank Moore (Ed.). The New International Year Book, 1911. Pp. 808. 
Price $5.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1912. 


Coulomb, C. A. The Administration of the English Borders during the Reign of 
Elizabeth. Pp. 136. Price $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Deiser, G. F., and Johnson, F.W. Claims: Fixing Their Values. Pp. ix, 158. 
Price $2.00. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1911. 

The authors of this book have had wide experience in handling damage claims 
against public service corporations as counsel and general claim agent, respec- 
tively, of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. The book embodying 
the results of this experience is an excellent work which will be of great value not 
only to public service corporations in training employees in the claim department, 
but also will be found of the greatest assistance to attorneys in handling damage 
cases. 

Written largely from a non-legal standpoint, and emphasizing the practical 
side of the damage question, this work must be regarded as a supplement to the 
many text-books on damages, negligence and other kindred subjects. The 
chapters dealing with the preparation of cases for trial, the nature and extent 
of injuries sustained, the analysis of the facts of the occurrence, facts influencing 
questions of settlement, character and strength of evidence, and facts in mitiga- 


tion or enhancement of damages are especially valuable. 
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Doherty, Philip J. The Liability of Railroads to Interstate Employees. Pp. 371. 
Price $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911. 
The law of the liability of railroads to interstate employees is systematically 
though rather briefly treated in the volume by Mr. Doherty. The volume opens 
with an account of the acts of 1908 and 1910; subsequent chapters in the first 
part of the book consider the legal meaning of the different parts of the law. Part 
two of the volume discusses the question of the constitutionality of the act of 
1908 and deals particularly with'the powers of congress to regulate the relations 
between master and servant, the limitation of the freedom of contract and with 
related questions. Part three of the volume considers briefly the safety appliance 


acts. 


Dougherty, J. Hampden. Power of Federal Judiciary Over Legislation. Pp. viii, 
125. Price $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. 


Dunlop, J., and Denman, R. D. English Apprenticeship and Child Labor—A 
History. Pp. 390. Price $3.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 


Fisher, Irving. Elementary Principles of Economics. Pp. xxviii, 531. Price 
$2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 


Haines Lynn. The Minnesota Legislature of 1911. Pp. 128. Bethesda, Md.: 

The Author, 1911. 

The author dedicates his work to ‘“The Progressives of Minnesota.”’ He states 
that the writing of the book was “made difficult ‘by the masks which men wore.” 
In half the crucial events of the session ‘the voice was Jacob’s, but the hands 
were the hands of Esau.’"" He gives in detail the measures by which, “‘led by 
the corrupt brewery combine, all the special interests accomplished the defeat of 
every vital reform affecting the corporations, save one.’’ A partial list of defeated 
reforms includes: 1, The initiative and referendum; 2, the Sulerud constitutional 
amendment bill; 3, the recall; 4, woman's suffrage; 5, the Oregon plan of a 
corrupt practices act, with publicity pamphlet; 6, extension of the primary 
to state officers; 7, selection of presidential delegates by popular vote; 8, em- 
ployers’ liability act; 9, civil service; and 10, the income tax. 

The volume is of value to all those who are endeavoring to cut the dry rot 
out of their conceptions of legislatures and of the way our governments are actually 
trun. His descriptions of the third house, of senate patronage parasites, etc., 
should be read by all interested in fair government. Unquestionably such a 
pamphlet is bound to be of tremendous influence in guiding and influencing 
public opinion. 


Haines, Lynn. The Senate from 1907 to 1912. Pp.63. Price $0.50. Bethesda, 
Md.: The Author, 1912. 
This closely printed pamphlet, dedicated ‘“‘to the men and women who see beyond 
the present controversy of progressives and reactionaries,” is the “story of the 
stewardship of those United States senators whose terms expire March third, 
nineteen thirteen.’ It succinctly states the history of the senate from 1907, 
when it contained 61 republicans and 31 democrats (a nomenclature which, the 
author says, is wholly meaningless), of whom 12 were progressives and 80 were 
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reactionaries, to 1912 when there were 37 reactionary and 12 progressive repub- 
licans, and 23 reactionary and 18 progressive democrats. The 30 senators about 
whom this history is particularly written include 13 reactionary and 4 progressive 
republicans, and 10 reactionary and 3 progressive democrats. In the four big 
battles of this period, those over the Aldrich Currency Scheme, the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Law, the Taft-Wickersham Railroad Bills and Canadian Reciprocity, and 
other similar engagements, the author gives the votes revealing the alliance 
between the “Eastern stand-patters”’ and the “Bourbon democrats of the South,” 
and the unity of action, as the author sees it, in the “oligarchy of the senate.” 


Honey, S.R. The Referendum Among the English. Pp. xxxv, 114. Price $1.00. 
~ New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 

It appears that this book was written for the enlightenment of the English as 
to referenda in the United States, with the hope that the author may “set 
forth enough of the principles of that system (the referendum) and of its applica- 
bility to the political conditions of those States to enable an Englishman of intelli- 
gence to discover conditions in the English government to which the principles 
are applicable and to realize that there are no considerable difficulties in the path 
of its application.”” At the most, however, the book would lead only to further 
inquiries. From the contents one would judge that the only sources used in the 
preparation of the book were Bryce’s “American Commonwealth” and the 
“New York World Almanac,” together with some votes on constitutional ques- 
tions selected from Thorpe’s “American Charters, Constitutions and Organic 
Laws.”’ The votes are given on certain propositions submitted to the people 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut. The book 
is of no value to students in the United States and of doubtful value to English 
students. 


Horton, R. F. National Ideals and Race Regeneration. Pp. 57. Scharlieb, 
Mary. Womanhood and Race Regeneration. Pp.54. Thomson, J. A., and 
Geddes, P. Problems of Sex. Pp. 52. Price 50 cents each. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1912. 


Huff, C.L. Huff's Talks on Real Salesmanship. Pp. 78. Price $1.00. Phila- 
delphia: The Author, 1912. 

This little book is fresh from the experience of a man who knows salesmanship 

and who has carried his experience to the point of practical generalization. The 

treatment of successive themes shows keen observation based on knowledge of 

human nature; the style is simple and smooth flowing, and the drift of interpre- 

tation and practical suggestion is refreshing in its helpful optimism. 


Hungerford, Edward. The Modern Railroad. Pp. xxi, 476. Price $1.75. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1911. 

A popular book treating of the history of railroads and describing how they are 

operated. The author endeavors to cover the whole railroad transportation 

service in a popular and entertaining way. The volume is necessarily superficial 

and is intended for the general reader rather than for special students of trans- 


portation. 
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Isaacs, Abram S. What is Judaism? Pp. x, 206. Price $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Sons, 1912. : 

The book consists of fifteen essays or papers previously published as magazine 

articles: Whatis Judaism? The Jew and the Currents of hisAge. The Jew in 

the United States. The Jew and the World. Has Judaism a Future? The 

Jewish Home. What is Jewish History? What is Jewish Literature? Is Juda- 

ism Necessary To-day? ‘The Talmudin History. Whatis the Cabala? Stories 

from the Rabbis. What makes the Jew? The Story of the Synagogue. A New 

Field for Religion. In so far as a knowledge of Jewish life and history, literature 

and institutions in one phase or another is requisite for an understanding of 

Judaism, the title of the book which is borrowed from the first paper may be said 

to be applicable to the whole collection, while in a stricter sense only a few of the 

subsequent chapters carry on the subject of the first. Still there runs through 
them all a unity of purpose and of thought. The author believes that Judaism, 
the Judaism that survived the birth of Christianity, is little known and much 
misunderstood. To make the essence of the Jewish faith better known and 
appreciated is the avowed purpose of the essayist. Lucidity of style and aptness 
of phrase, joined to acreditable mastery of the subject, mark the execution of the 
self-imposed task. The author never wearies of giving expression to the thought 
that Judaism is a simple and rational system of belief; that it has shown capacity 
for adjustment to the diversified conditions of time and clime; that in America 
the Synagogue works side by side with the Church in amicable neighborliness for 
the betterment of mankind. When the author accepts cosmopolitism as the goal 
of state evolution, and looks for a humanitarian religion which will absorb the 
positive religions of to-day, he is, I fear, repeating the antiquated notions of the 
illuminati of eighteenth century fame. To-day we know that variation of types 
is the law of creative energy, that differentiation marks the highest developed 
society, and that not uniformity, but unity through diversity, is the goal toward 
which mankind is striving. The Synagogue may learn from the Church and the 

Church from the Synagogue, but they will not be merged in a nondescript 

humanitarianism. 

Judson, Frederick N. The Law of Interstate Commerce and Its Federal 
Regulation. (Second edition.) Pp. xxiv, 805. Price $6.50. Chicago: T. H. 
Flood & Co., 1912. 

The new and enlarged edition of Judson’s work on interstate commerce was 
made necessary by the legislation that has been enacted since 1906. The Hep- 
burn act, the Mann-Elkins act, and other legislation, as well as the decisions of 
the courts in the enforcement of railway legislation and the Sherman Anti-trust 
act have added very largely to the law of interstate commerce during the past 
seven years. Mr. Judson’s work is so well known to lawyers and lay students 
of transportation that any detailed review of the volume is unnecessary. It is 
an indispensable part of any library upon transportation. 

Keltie, J. Scott (Ed.). The Statesman’s Year-Book (1911). Pp. xxii, 1444. 
Price $3.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 

The forty-eighth annual issue of the Statesman’s Year-Book, covering the year 

1911, contains the usual fund of statistical information and other data. The 
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sections devoted to Turkey, China, Spain and certain other countries have been 
materially improved as compared with previous years. The returns of censuses 
taken during 1910 and 1911 in Germany, the United Kingdom, Austria, Spain, 
Switzerland, Norway, Bulgaria and the United States, moreover, became available 
and enabled the editors to present detailed statistical data for these countries, 
In a volume covering so wide an area specific errors are likely to appear, as for 
instance the operating statistics of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and the Postal Telegraph Company are confused. But the Year-Book is as 
usual a work of commendable general accuracy. 


King, W. |. The Elements of Statistical Method. Pp. xvi, 250. Price $1.50, 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 

In the preface the author declares his purpose, ‘‘to furnish a simple text in statis- 
tical method for the benefit of those students, economists, administrative officials, 
writers, or other members of the educated public who desire a general knowledge 
of the more elementary processes involved in a scientific study, analysis, and use 
of large masses of numerical data.” Recognizing that few persons who desire 
to make practical use of statistics are expert mathematicians, the author attempts 
to present only the very simple theorems on which statistical method is based. 
There is certainly a place for such a book. 

The text is divided into four parts, the first of which briefly sketches the 
historical development of statistics and attempts a definition of the science and a 
statement of the uses of statistics. Part II deals with the principles and methods 
of gathering the material, placing emphasis upon the fundamental importance 
of understanding the nature of the problems to be solved before attempting to 
plan the investigation, or to make out schedules of inquiry, or to fix statistical 
units. Part III is devoted to the methods of analyzing the material gathered. 
This part covers the usual topics of tabulation, frequency tables, averages, and 
dispersion about the average, and closes with a discussion of methods of compari- 
son, by which relations are made clear and cause and effect are established. Cor- 
relation and the measure of correlation are explained and illustrated. This is 
the more difficult and more mathematical part of statistical science and the author 
seems to approach it from the point of view of a summary of principles and methods 
rather than from the point of view of the beginning student who must first get a 
clear notion of the meaning and application of comparison and correlation, as 
he works with the concrete data of social and economic life. The method of 
exposition requires space but it would seem to be essential for the beginner if he 
is to understand that, above all else, common sense and discrimination must be 
exercised in dealing with numerical data. Mere formule are of little use to the 
beginner except to make definite what has been explained. For the advanced 
student the case is different, but the author is not appealing to the advanced 
student. In the entire second half of the book too much of the material is pre- 
sented in a summary and rigid form. Too many formule are given in detail, 
where the same space devoted to concrete exposition would have been much 
more enlightening to the beginner and the practical worker with statistics. 

The book is most useful but fails of its broader purpose, stated in the preface. 
For the beginner, as a text, it will require careful explanation and illustration, 
which, no doubt, the author presents in his own classes. 
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Kuhn, Arthur K. A Comparative Study of the Law of Corporations. Pp. 173. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 

Dr. Kuhn’s work is well worth persual both by the student of the corporation 
problem and of corporation law, for it contains valuable information for both. 
The book is divided into nine chapters. The first three of these—I. Group 
Forms and Corporate Types in Ancient Times; II. Group Forms and Corporate 
Types in the Middle Ages, and III. The Origin and Development of Corpora- 
tions in England—are of an introductory character and chiefly of historical 
interest. Three of the other six chapters are devoted to the protection of credi- 
tors and shareholders in Continental Europe discussed under the heads of Organi- 
zation, Operation and Dissolution, respectively. The remaining three discuss 
legislation and reform in England and America under the same heading, the 
chapter on Legislation and Reform in England and America-Organization, 
following that of Protection of Creditors and Shareholders in Continental Europe- 
Organization, and so on with the other four chapters. Each of the three chapters 
entitled Protection of Creditors and Shareholders, etc., is subdivided into five 
sections, one of which deals with the law of each of the five countries, France, 
Germany Italy, Spain and Switzerland. The other three chapters discuss, as 
their titles indicate, the English and American phases of the subject. A good 
bibliography has been inserted after the table of contents. 

Like practically all of the Columbia University Studies, the volume shows 
painstaking and careful research. The author has made many interesting com- 
parisons and pointed out advantages and disadvantages in the provisions of the 
law in different countries. In many places admirable criticisms and suggestions 
are made. The book is unquestionably a valuable addition to corporation 
literature. It is in no sense with the desire to detract from this value that the 
reviewer in fairness is compelled to say that in places the treatment appears 
cursory and altogether too brief. The subject is a large one and it is a matter of 
some regret that certain phases were not more adequately discussed. 


Leake, P. D. Depreciation and Wasting Assets. Pp. xi, 195. Price $3.50. 
New York: Ronald Press Company, 1912. 
The literature on the important subject cf depreciation and the treatment of 
business accounts to provide for this item of loss has received an important 
addition through the little book of Mr. Leake, whose work in the past entitles 
him to rank as an authority upon this question. Although written in England, 
from which the illustrations are almost entirely drawn, yet the principles and 
conclusions can be applied with little or no change to American problems and 
conditions. The chapters dealing with the measuring of depreciation of an indus- 
trial plant, the calculation cf depreciation on natural raw materials, on terminable 
concessions, copyrights, patent rights, good will and trademarks are especially 
valuable. 
McConnell, Roy M. Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. Pp. vi, 339. 
Price $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 
Mundy, Floyd W. The Earning Power of Railroads, 1912. Pp. 526. Price $2.50. 


New York: Moody’s Magazine Book Department, 1912. 
The 1912 edition of Mundy’s ‘Earning Power of Railroads” follows the plan of 
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previous editions, the volume becoming larger year by year. There is no other 
source of information so compact and useful as is this volume, which discusses 
the income account of 154 railroads whose operations cover all but 15,000 miles 
of the entire railway line mileage in the United States. 


Nolen, John. Replanning Small Cities. Pp. 218. Price $2.50. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, 1912. 

Mr. Nolen in his new book has chosen the right sub-title “Six Typical Studies” — 
so varied and representative are the cities chosen. The studies also show that 
they were commissions from the communities in question made for actual execu- 
tion. Plans are given, showing proposed changes, and the recommendations 
for improvements are detailed and specific. General principles of city planning 
are, however, indicated in each case. There is also an introduction which treats 
of the subject as a whole, and a concluding article, applying the general truth 
to the preceding studies. An appendix is added, containing the text of suggestive 
city planning legislation, a bibliography and other general information. 

The book has thus a three-fold purpose and value:—it is a popular statement 
of the general principles of city planning, with illustrations and applications; it 
is a collection of studies of interest to the special student; and it is a solution of 
real problems of value to the practical city planner. Unfortunately in one or 
two cases, the plans, so essential to all three classes of readers, are too fine and 
intricate to be of the same value as the rest. 


Page, Thomas Nelson. Robert E. Lee, Man and Soldier. Pp. 734. Price $2.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911. 

Mr. Page states that he started out to write a second and enlarged edition of 
the little volume which he published a few years ago upon “Robert E. Lee, the 
Southerner,” and that his work was so expanded as to result in the present 
biography of “Lee, Man and Soldier.”” This explains, doubtless, the general 
tone of the work which suffers from the fact that the author felt called upon to 
take sides as between the South and the North. In other words, Mr. Page does 
not have the impartial and judicial attitude that Robert E. Lee had. On the 
whole, however, the book is admirable. It is written with the charm that one 
would expect to find in the writings of Mr. Page; it is never dull even in the dis- 
cussion of campaigns. The early chapters deal with the life of Mr. Lee before 
the war, but the larger part of the volume is devoted to details of the campaigns 
of the Army of Virginia. The picture of Lee after the war is admirably drawn, 
and one might wish that the later chapters of the book had been expanded so as 
to bring out more fully the events of the five years following the great 
Civil War and of Lee’s relations to them. 


Parkhurst, F. A. Applied Methods of Scientific Management. Pp. xii, 325. 
Price $2.00. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1912. 


Paxson, F.L. The Civil War. Pp. 256. Price $0.50. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1912. 

The new method of historical interpretation finds an excellent illustration in 

this little volume. The author is concerned less with the narration of events 

than with their explanation. If one is concerned with an accurate description 
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of the details of battles and of campaigns this book will not satisfy his demand, 
but if he is interested in the psychological forces which were the product of 
environmental conditions and which made an otherwise unnecessary conflict 
inevitable, he will find it interesting and instructive reading. The author declares 
that ‘the South would of herself have discarded slavery in another generation; 
that the new nationalism would have come about without the Civil War, but 
the South was led into secession by causes which it could not control.” It is this 
tracing of cause and effect; the interpretation of the incidents of the war that 
makes the book valuable. It is published in The Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge and its price makes it accessible to a wide circle of readers. 


Robinson, C. M. The Width and Arrangement of Streets. Pp. x, 199. Price 

$2.00. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1911. 

By the casual reader a book on the width and arrangement of streets would 
probably be dismissed, in advance, as a technical discussion of a small part of the 
field of city planning. In fact the streets cover from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent of the area of a modern city; are one of its largest investments and heaviest 
expenses; and a most important factor in shaping its growth and the life of its 
citizens. This Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson shows in his latest book. It is 
written for the public rather than the specialist. The author does not claim for it 
originality so much as that it is a statement of ‘‘the belief of the students of town 
and city planning in all nations which to-day are considering the subject.” 

The legal and administrative sides of city planning are less closely related 
to the thesis of the book, and less fully and adequately treated than the rest. 
Nor is it safe to refer to Pennsylvania law and method as precedents, as is done on 
page 78. In that state the courts have held that streets may be laid out on the 
city plan without provision for compensation until the land is taken and without 
payment for improvements made meanwhile; but in all the other states in which 
the question has arisen, such statutes have been held to be a taking without 
compensation and unconstitutional. Nevertheless, almost all that is said with 
regard to the use of building line statutes is thoroughly sound. 

The book as a whole shows study, observation and appreciation of the best 
in modern city planning; it is written from the social point of view; it advocates 
real planning rather than rules of thumb; and, with its helpful plans and attrac- 
tive illustrations, it not only should be but will be widely read. 


Ross, Edward A. Changing America. Pp. 236. Price $1.20. New York: 
The Century Company, 1912. ‘ 


Savage, W.G. Milk and the Public Health. Pp. xviii, 459. Price $3.25. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 


Schirmacher, K. The Modern Woman's Rights Movement. Price $1.50. Pp. 
xvi, 280. New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 

“The Modern Woman's Rights Movement” has been translated from the German 

of Dr. K. Schirmacher (2d edition) by Carl Conrad Eckhardt, Ph.D., instructor 

in history, University of Colorado. It purports to be the first book in English 

giving a history of the woman’s rights movement in all countries of the world. 

“Oppression,” says Dr. Schirmacher, “is opposed to human nature.” Yet from 
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the remotest time man has tried to rule the one who should rightly be his comrade, 
Every protest against the law of might by which he has succeeded in dominating 
her is defined, therefore, as a ‘“‘woman’s rights movement.” Although the scope 
of the book is broad, the field is carefully covered. The author begins with the 
Germanic countries, followed by the Romance countries, the Slavic and Balkan 
states, the Orient and the Far East, and finishes with a formal conclusion and 
an excellent index. The data are carefully presented in an easily available form, 
and the book translated into clear, idiomatic English. Dr. Schirmacher concludes 
that “the emancipation of woman is synonymous with the education of man.” 


Seligman, E. R. A. (Ed.). The Social Evil. Pp. xvii, 303. Price $1.75. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. 


Stanford, C. Thomas. About Algeria. Pp. 306. Price $1.50. New York: 
John Lane Company, 1912. 

Mr. Stanford's book on Algeria is an excellent piece of work. The description of 
the country and of the principal points of interest is well written and the volume 
is accompanied by an exceptionally artistic set of illustrations. The author was 
especially interested in Arab doorways and has reproduced some of the drawings 
of Mr. Thoroton. The volume will be appreciated by the large number of 
tourists annually visiting Algeria. It should be read by all tourists who con- 
template making a trip through that country. 


Sterne, Simon. Railways in the United States. Pp. xiii, 209. Price $1.35. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. 
The republication in book form of most of the more important papers and 
addresses of Simon Sterne will be appreciated by students of transportation. 
No publicist has ever written more clearly and correctly regarding the relations 
of railways to the state than Simon Sterne. His life work and his writings made 
a real contribution to the solution of the problem of railway regulation, and this 
small book, printed years after his death, will give to his writings a permanent 
place in available transportation literature. 
The book includes chapters upon the history and political development of 
railways, upon legislation concerning railways in the United States, and upon 
the relations of railroads to the state. 


Streightoff, Frank H. The Standard of Living Among the Industrial People 
of America. Pp. xix, 196. Price $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1911. 

The most recent studies on the standard of living are well summarized and popu- 

larized in this monograph. Beginning with a definition of the standard of living, 

which, by the way, is neither as clear nor as accurate as it might be, the author 
devotes chapters to Family Expenditures, Unemployment, Incomes, Housing, 

Food, Clothing,’ Thrift and Health. These chapters are excellent throughout. 

The student as well as the general reader will go to them for a succinct statement 

of the special problems involved. Charts, diagrams and statistical tables are 

used with telling effect. 
Unfortunately, a similar excellence does not characterize the chapter on 

The Living Wage. Here the author cites the estimates made by Ryan and John 
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Mitchell, and tests their verity by the single case 
works at odd jobs in Middletown, Connecticut.” After presenting the data 
collected by this individual, the author writes ‘‘surely this is not a high estimate 
for a living wage—the estimate was very carefully made as a minimum and then 
reduced by $60.00." “It is, then, conservative to set $650 as the extreme low 
limit of the living wage in cities of the North, East, and West. Probably $600 
is high enough for the cities of the South. At this wage there can be no saving 
and a minimum of pleasure. (Yet there are in the United States, at least five 
million industrial workmen who are earning $600 or less a year.””) It does not 
require a trained statistician to detect the flagrant inadequacy of such a state- 
ment. 

Certainly no one can seriously accept the religious peroration on pages 178 
and 179. If these pages are skipped, however, the work as a whole (particularly 
chapters 11 to 1X) represents a welcome contribution to the literature on living 
standards. 


Talbert, E.L. Opportunities in School and Industry for Children of the Stockyards 

District. Pp. vi, 64. Chicago: University ‘of Chicago Press, 1912. 
Persons close to the facts have long suspected that a break existed between 
public education and wage earning. No more striking confirmation of this 
belief could be found than that appearing in Dr. Talbert’s study. Though his 
problem is complicated by the presence of varied nationality, he has worked out 
a most interesting statement of the reasons why the children leave school. Of 
three hundred and thirty children who express their opinions, one hundred and 
ten reflected negatively on the school; while one hundred and seventy-one 
replied that lack of money was the prime cause of leaving school. How far child 
opinion may be trusted is an open question, but certainly the present study reveals 
a marked tendency on the part of both children and parents to distrust the 
efficacy of public education. - The study contains some valuable data on the 
character of work and the wages of children leaving school. 


Ward, Harry F. (Ed.). Social Creed of the Churches. Pp. 185. Price $0.50. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1912. 

This preliminary volume to a series of hand-books authorized by the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America reflects fully the emphasis now placed upon social religion. 
The little book, compiled in cooperation by a group of prominent ministers and 
laymen, is really a short text book in sogial economy. It discusses in a sane and 
conservative way, from the viewpoint of Christian democracy, an advanced 
social platform aimed at the elimination of the evils of our industrial civilization. 
This social creed takes exception to the conditions of child and woman labor, 
declares for a living wage for men, adequate protection from injury, old age, 
and “the hardships arising from the swift crises of industrial change;” it insists 
upon the prevention of poverty and ‘“‘the most equitable division of the products 
of industry that can ultimately be devised,’’—assuring to all the “‘opportunity 
for self-maintenance” and “that degree of leisure which is the condition of the 
highest human life.” 


of an intelligent man who , 
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Necessarily the treatment of each subject is brief,—but it is as well clear and 
straightforward, and an ample bibliography is provided at the end of each section, 

The widespread use of such books as a basis for group discussion will help 
in the interpretation of social evils to those who need only to realize the crying 
needs of modern life to hasten and join the swelling ranks of the army of the 
common good. Certainly the adoption of a concrete programme by that institu- 
tion which stands for the realization of the highest ideals in our community life 
marks an advance in constructive democracy. Many rejoice that at least, con- 
sciously and deliberately, the Church of Christ has entered the field of social 
endeavor to hasten the coming of His Kingdom. 


REVIEWS 


Beard, Charles A. The Supreme Court and the Constitution. Pp. 127. Price $1.00, 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 
This splendid little volume of Professor Beard was written to answer the question, 
or at least to point out the methods for answering the question: ‘‘Did the framers 
of the federal constitution intend that the supreme court should pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of congress?"’ He concludes (p. 51) that “‘we are justi- 
fied in asserting that twenty-five members of the convention (of 1787) favored 
or at least accepted some form of judicial control."" But the evidence he submits 
as to these twenty-five members includes not only their statements during the 
constitutional convention, but also their statements at any time subsequent 
thereto. Indeed, he feels that William Johnson, Robert Morris and George 
Washington favored judicial control and, by implication, the power of the supreme 
court to nullify congressional acts, because the two former voted for, and the 
last named signed, the Judicial Act of 1789! However, scrutiny of the evidence 
presented as to these twenty-five members, who, says Professor Beard, were the 
“leading members,”’ reveals that, in terms of his own evidence, but eight of these 
twenty-five expressed, during the constitutional convention, any belief that the 
courts would have power to nullify congressional legislation. Therefore, his con- 
clusion (p. 55) that ‘the opponents of judicial control must have been fully aware 
that most of the leading members regarded the nullification of constitutional 
laws as a normal function” is scarcely justifiable, as those members did not have 
the advantage of knowing at that time what the members of the convention 
might be thinking a few years thereafter. 

Professor Beard says that ‘‘the accepted canons of historical criticism warrant 
the assumption that, when a legal proposition is before a law-making body and a 
considerable number of the supporters of that proposition definitely assert that 
it involves certain important and fundamental implications, and it is neverthe- 
less approved by that body, without any protests worthy of mention, these 
implications must be deemed a part of that legal proposition when it becomes a 
law; provided, of course, that they are consistent with the letter and spirit of 
the instrument.” To this assumption per se no one could object, but no proposi- 
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tion, “legal” or other, to confer directly upon the judiciary the power of passing 
upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress was submitted to the convention. 
The only proposition looking toward giving this power to the judiciary was the 
proposal to create a revisionary council, associating the leading judges with the 
executive, and giving this council power to nullify congressional laws. Yet this 
proposition was clearly defeated despite the fact that all those who favored judi- 
cial control seemed to have spoken and voted in its behalf. The opponents of 
judicial supremacy over congressional legislation might have concluded, there- 
fore, that the friends of the measure would be outvoted in the convention and 
that the proposition would find no acceptance outside the convention, the latter 
assumption being clearly in accord with the history up to that time. Moreover, 
both the letter and spirit of the constitution looked toward equality of depart- 
ments, not to the supremacy of one over the others. Professor Beard counts all 
those who favor an independent judicial department as in favor of the suprem- 
acy of the judicial department. The whole theory of the framers of the con- 
stitution hinged upon departmental equality. The judges, it was pointed out 
time and again, would have independence because of their position as “expositors 
of the laws." Said Wilson (Beard, p. 57): ‘The judges, as expositors of the laws, 
would have an opportunity of defending their constitutional rights.” Madison's 
argument for the revisionary council was that it was ‘“‘an auxiliary precaution 
in favor of the maxim” that “requires the great departments of power to be 
kept separate and distinct.” 

There is direct evidence in Professor Beard's book to show only that the 
idea of giving to the judiciary power to nullify congressional statutes was accepted 
by but eight of the fifty-five members, and nothing to show that the framers of 
the constitution intended to depart from the generally accepted conceptions as 
to the position of the judiciary at that time. A fair canon of criticism would be 
that, when a frame of government is being drawn up, the phrases and words 
therein used must be given the meaning current at the time, unless there is definite 
debate and definite assertion to prove that the framers specifically intended 
such phrases and words to have some other meaning. The constitution was 
framed, as were all of the state constitutions preceding it, on the belief that the 
three departments should be equal, not that two should be subordinate to the 
third. The “argument of silence” would therefore seem to be in favor of the prop- 
osition that the framers of the constitution did not intend to grant a position 
of pre-eminence to the judiciary. Judicial control, meaning the power of the 
judges to expound the laws in the way that they were then expounding them in 
England and in this country, and consonant with departmental equality, the 
framers no doubt intended to accept, but Professor Beard has failed to show 
that they intended to establish a new principle and give to the courts an unpre- 
cedented power. The book is by far the most valuable contribution that has 
yet been ade to this intensely interesting subject. The author has pointed out 
the proper method of procedure, knowing full well that his work is not final but 
hoping that it will lead to definite and valuable discussions on the subject. 

Crype L. Kine. 


University of Pennsylvania. ° 
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Breckinridge, Sophonisba P., and Abbott, Edith. The Delinquent Child and the 
Home. Pp. x, 355. Price $2.00. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 1912. 

This volume is a symposium on the Juvenile Court of Chicago. An able intro- 

duction by Miss Lathrop is followed by the work of the two authors. The 

appendices contain articles by Judge Mack and by Miss Grace Abbott, and the 
testimony of Judge Pickney defending the court. 

“The study deals only with . . . the court in its relation to the families 
and homes from which the delinquent wards come” (p. 13). The court records 
from 1899-1909 form the basis of the study but intensive investigation of the 
boys before the court in 1903-4 and the inmates of the State Training School for 
Girls was also made. Over half of the boys had come before the court for steal- 
ing; eighty per cent of the girls because of danger to morals. Seventy per cent 
of the parents of these children were foreign born, and “‘nine-tenths of the delin- 
quent girls and delinquent boys come from the homes of the poor” (p. 74). In 
more than one-third of the cases, the family was not normal. Viciousness or 
drunkenness of parents, overcrowded homes, the mixing of the children of various 
marriages, the lack of facilities for play, all these have their place as causes of de- 
linquency. The conclusion of the authors is “. .. that the most important 
lesson to be learned from any study of the juvenile court in its relation to the 
delinquent child is that the only way of curing delinquency is to prevent it” 
(p. 177). 

The appendices contain valuable reference material on the legal points 
and on the present status of the juvenile court movement. 

This clear and scientific volume is a valuable contribution to the study of 
juvenile delinquency and is in itself a powerful defense of the juvenile court. 
It shows the promise of even greater usefulness in the institution, until, in the end, 
the court shall have destroyed the need of its own existence. 

ALEXANDER FLEISHER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cecil, William G. Changing China. Pp. 342. Price $2.00. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1912. 

It has frequently been recognized that the recent development of China through 
Western influence has resulted largely from a conjunction of seemingly incom- 
patible agencies—the missionaries of the Gospel of Peace, who have led many 
Chinese to a knowledge of Western civilization, and the occidental plunderers 
organized in armies, who have compelled the adoption of Western methods in 
mere self-preservation. Thus there is, if not an alliance, at least, in some matters, 
a modus vivendi, between God and Satan. 

Lord Gascoyne-Cecil describes this curious process, for the purpose of a 
warning as to its future course. He fears that the diabolical influence may soon 
prevail over the celestial. The fact that two civilizations blend, by whatever 
methods, is in itself, we are told, charged with grave peril. “The pleasing dream 
that you can arbitrarily select the good points of West and East and weave them 
into one is the very reverse of the truth, What naturally happens is the very 
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opposite. There is a tendency to preserve that which is bad and not which is 
good in two different systems of thought when they are united into one. The 
reason probably is that as the bad has its common origin in the wickedness of 
human nature, it belongs to both systems of thought, and therefore both the 
Chinaman and the Westerner meet on common ground when they meet in vice 
or vileness. On the other hand, the virtues of both are the result of cultivation 
resting on authorities which are not recognized by either” (pp. 37-8). Moral 
health, he continues, requires some spiritual influence—Japan, for example, 
has lost all real faith in the old religions and is ‘‘in a state, odious to the Western 
and Eastern alike, of being without moral guidance in this world” (p. 170). 
Already evil fiction is being translated from European languages into Chinese, 
and also ‘‘all the works which Western thought has produced against the Christian 
faith,”’ and in favor of materialism. There is, however, an available Christian 
agency most potent for exercising a moral and religious influence—namely, the 
proposed great university, more advanced than any school now existing in China, 
and therefore permitting a Chinese student to remain in his own country. It 
should be jointly supported by different religious denominations, severally main- 
taining colleges for religious instruction, while the university would devote itself 
to secular instruction from a neutral standpoint. The whole book is in fact an 
argument for the “United Universities Scheme.” 

Even a person who gladly applauds this general purpose may dissent as to 
some links in the reasoning. For example, one of the most striking facts in all 
history is the process by which nations have borrowed from each other good 
rather than evil. One must be struck here, as in so many recent accounts of 
China, with the unfortunate practice of regarding as inherent in the character 
of the Chinese what has belonged to other nations generally at a similar stage of 
evolution. Thus Lord Cecil proves the “corruption” of Chinese life by reference 
to the disorderly monetary system of China, and by certain anecdotes of the 
cruelty of the Chinese, though that monetary chaos is not very different from 
that formerly existing in every European state, and an accusation of cruelty 
should come cautiously from the nation which burned Joan of Arc. 

A. P. Winston. 


Pearre, Maryland. 


Dunn, Samuel O. The American Transportation Question. Pp. xi, 290. Price 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 
The transportation question, according to Mr. Dunn, the editor of ‘The Railway 
Age Gazette,” has three mutually related factors—rates, services and financial 
results; and this question is vital to both the carrier and the public. The bases 
of rate making are, of course, fundamental considerations. The cost of the 
Service and the value of the service as separate bases and as merged into each 
other receive a fair criticism. Mr. Dunn thinks that both bases must be used, 
though the value of the service should be the more influential. To say that most 
of the injustices in railway rates and services are due to the conditions that exist 
in commerce, industry and transportation, rather than to the intention of the 
carrier, and that the carriers must be allowed to cooperate with each other in 
order to eliminate these injustices, is to make a correct though unpopular state- 
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ment. To facilitate the elimination of these unjust discriminations in commodi- 
ties, localities or persons, Mr. Dunn suggests, wisely we think, that the Interstate 
Commerce act and the Sherman act be so amended as to allow considerable 
cooperation between the carriers, and that the commission should prescribe 
the minimum rates as well as the maximum. The relation of the valuation of the 
railway plant to railway profits is admirably presented, and so is the subject of 
efficiency andeconomy. To allow the more efficiently managed railway the right 
to earn larger profits would, he thinks, tend to foster efficiency in railway manage- 
ment—a thing needed by the shippers. The chapters which treat of the railway’s 
relation to the proposed inland waterways and which consider who shall regulate 
the railway operation are very suggestive and valuable. Mr. Dunn has made 
a strikingly valuable point in his analysis of the railway commissions, as to who 
the commissioners are, whether they are appointed or elected, and whether they 
are railway experts or partisan shippers or ordinary politicians. 

The errors in the book are relatively few. The merits are important. 

CHARLES L. RAPER. 
University of North Carolina. 

Garbett, C. F. The Church and Modern Problems. Pp. vii, 221. Price $1.00. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 
The attempt to state what should be the attitude of the Anglican Church toa 
round dozen of “‘the modern problems of religion, thought and action,” within the 
compass of a little more than two hundred pages is no slight task, and considering 
the difficulties of the undertaking, it must be admitted that the author of The 
Church and Modern Problems has produced an interesting and useful book. The 
range of topics is wide; for the volume is a collection of lectures and addresses 
delivered, during a period of about two years, in the course of the author's ordinary 
parish work as a priest of the Church of England. Among the problems are such 
unrelated subjects as the Reunion of Christendom and Socialism, but a certain 
unity is given to the whole by the purpose of the book which is always to make 
clear the relation of the Church to the particular problem under discussion. 
Those who expect to find considerable space devoted to the duty of the Church 
in the present social and economic situation, the problems of which are engaging 
so large a share of public attention in England to-day, will be disappointed. 
The New Theology and certain aspects of modern philosophical and religious 
thought are considered at much length but the Church and Social Problems is 
disposed of in a single chapter, although it is but fair to add that some phases 
of the social question, such as Divorce and Temperance Reform, are separately 
dealt with. 

The treatment of the topics is intentionally popular but always thoughtful. 
A loyal servant of the Church, the writer nevertheless tries to look facts squarely 
in the face and his conclusions upon the whole are tolerant and judicious. If the 
book represents the attitude which any influential number of the clergy of the 
Church of England are taking towards the religious and social questions of the 
day, one must believe that the Church is destined to function with yet greater 
power in the life of the English nation. 

Union Settlement, New York. Gaytorp S. Waite. 
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Goldmark, Josephine. Fatigue and Efficiency. Pp. xvii, 591. Price $3.50. 

New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1912. 

A keen analysis of the various factors in the fatigue problem together with a 
compendium of information regarding fatigue and its effects occupies the pages 
of this very useful book. In the five years during which she has been at work 
upon the problem of fatigue, Miss Goldmark has had an occasion to draw upon 
all of the authorities, native and foreign, who have contributed to the subject. 
The resultant material compiled and interpreted by one of the ablest of our social 
experts throws some side-lights on a problem which has been recently described 
as the most serious of all the serious problems which the people of the United 
States are at present confronting. 

Fatigue is a poison generated in the body tissues in the form of waste chemical 
products. Although it has been generally supposed that the consumption of 
energy-yielding substance was responsible for fatigue, recent experiments with 
animals and with men have clearly demonstrated that fatigue is primarily the 
result of waste products rather than the destruction of body tissues. Since 
women have a high morbidity, especially in nervous diseases, the result of the 
presence of fatigue poison in the nerve centers shows itself with peculiar virulence 
in the female sex. 

This modern theory of fatigue has been developed in conjunction with the 
increasing strain of modern industry. All modern industry which depends upon 
machinery for its rate of speed is being geared up to a higher and higher tension. 
The existence of industrial specialization means dreadful monotony. Hence, 
piece-work and overtime work add their painful influences to monotony and 
speeding-up, producing a type of industry well calculated to create fatigue 
poison. 

The results of physical over-strain in industry are, Miss Goldmark indicates, 
exactly what might be expected. Women who engage in industrial occupations 
show a high infant mortality and a low birth-rate, which Miss Goldmark de- 
scribes as ‘‘Race Degeneration.” It is doubtful, however, whether the term may 
justifiably be used in this connection, since it is not at all clear that there is any 
causal relation between industrial fatigue and the decrease in stature which have 
accompanied the development of English industry. 

In order that the burden of industry may not bear unduly upon the workers, 
it is desirable, Miss Goldmark insists, that a form of restriction be placed upon 
those industries which create fatigue. There are three ways in which these 
restrictions may be imposed. First, the employer may be led to see that more 
work can be done in eight than in ten hours. This viewpoint has led to a con- 
siderable change during the nineteenth century, lowering the number of hours 
required of industrial workers. The trend toward shorter hours, Miss Goldmark 
finds particularly apparent in the United States. Scientific management, if scien- 
tifically interpreted, will reduce the amount of energy expended in industrial 
operations to a point which will not over-fatigue the worker. In the third place, 
labor laws well enforced by competent factory inspectors may accomplish the 
reduction in overwork. In the case of labor laws, however, the courts must 
maintain a proper attitude toward the overwork problem if the laws themselves 
are to furnish an effective remedy. 
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Here ends the literary part of Miss Goldmark’s work. She has succeeded in 
stating fairly and effectively one of the most difficult and important problems 
now confronting the people of the United States. A slight tendency to scientific 
terminology, and an occasional unjustifiable use of facts do not seriously detract 
from the excellence of the work which Miss Goldmark has done. 

The remainder of the book contains, in summary form, the world’s experience 
upon which legislation limiting the hours of labor for women is based. Any one 
interested in the technical side of fatigue, and in the application of fatigue theories 
to industry will find in this work a generous source of information. 

Scott NEARING. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Gonner, E. C. K. Common Land and Inclosure. Pp. xxx, 461. Price $4.00, 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 

In literature on inclosure, until lately, a sharp distinction was drawn between the 
inclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and the inclosure movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Professsr Gay pointed out the error 
of this view, and Miss Leonard and Professor Gonner have already developed the 
thesis by studies of inclosure in the seventeenth century. This new conception of 
one continuous inclosure movement is the theme of Professor Gonner’s book. 
The earlier and later movements are brought within the scope of comprehensive 
treatment, partly by the historical continuity in the seventeenth century, partly 
by an underlying unity in the relation of inclosure to the different types of soil. 
The apparently sharp distinction between inclosure by agreement and by 
private act is shown to be overdrawn, so that there is a real continuity even 
in the method of inclosure where the break seemed most distinct. 

Inclosure by agreement in chancery became important in the seventeenth 
century. It was, at first, merely a device to secure an authoritative record of 
agreements entered into without any legal compulsion. Lengthy legal proceed- 
ings easily became a menace designed to procure assent, and collusive proceedings 
might easily make this element of compulsion very real to the persons standing 
out against a voluntary agreement. The earlier private acts were similar in 
effect. They were essentially official registrations of private agreements, but 
they afforded some opportunities for coercion. The transition from the confirma- 
tory act to the act for proceeding by appointment by commissioners was not 
abrupt. Acts of this later type are to be found in the early part of the century, 
but it is only in the latter half that they become predominant. 

The establishment of a relation between inclosure and physiography is 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of Professor Gonner’s book. This mode of 
approach throws some new light on the controversy between Professor Gay and 
Mr. Leadham in regard to the nature of sixteenth century inclosure. It is inter- 
esting to note that Professor Gonner agrees in the main with Professor Gay. 
Inclosure was indeed undertaken with a view to arable farming, but it was “‘a not 
very frequent result, rather than a constant consequence and aim.” The 
significance and suggestiveness of this method of approach lie, however, in 
its reduction of the bewildering diversity of purpose and form to a coherent, 
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rationalized movement. Despite the many qualifications necessary, this funda- 
mental fact of physiography gives a meaning to the movement as a whole, 
making it easier for us to grasp the details of form and the larger features in the 
progress of inclosure. 

The relation of inclosure to population, to the disappearance of the yeoman, 
and its effect on the cottagers and squatters are questions which Professor Gonner 
does not meet with entire success. It seems as if he was determined to soften 
the outlines of the harsh picture drawn by the opponents and critics of inclosure. 
There is an optimism which the reader will frequently find it difficult to share. 
The commissioners meted out a rough and ready justice, no doubt; they may 
have accomplished all that was possible under the conditions; but much that was 
unfortunate may none the less have happened. The discussion of the yeoman 
ignores Mr. Johnson’s ‘Disappearance of the Small Landholder” and Dr. Gray's 
study of “Yeoman Farming in Oxfordshire.” The excellent description of pro- 
cedure by private act is marred by the inadequate treatment of the procedure in 
Parliament. The inclosure bills had great influence upon the development of 
procedure on private bills, and there is much in Clifford’s ‘History of Private 
Bill Legislation’”’ to suggest that such bills were not adequately supervised in 
passage through Parliament. 

Professor Gonner has added much to our understanding of the inclosure 
movement, but his positive contribution is concealed at times by the revelation 
of the vast amount of work that still remains to be done before we can hope for a 
definite constructive treatment of this difficult subject. 

Payson USHER. 
Cornell University. 


Haines, Henry S. Problems in Railway Regulation. Pp. vii, 582. Price $1.75. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 
The author devotes his first six chapters toa brief historical survey of the American 
railway system from the beginning down to the present. The reviewer feels 
that this portion of the book should have been either much longer or much shorter. 
It is too brief to give an adequate or even an accurate sketch of American railway 
history, and it is too long to allow of a more extended treatment of the problems 
of present day regulation. To make it still more unsatisfactory, the author by 
no means confines himself to American railway history. He rewrites English 
railway history, talks about free silver, democracy, greenbacks and other 
subjects. Naturally, he makes several mistakes of fact, and at times he can 
not be held guiltless of ‘‘fine writing,"”’ for rhetorical effect. When these unkind 
things have been said, the adverse criticisms of the book have been uttered. 
The real book begins with chapter six, and from that point on the author deals 
in clearheaded, unbiased, authoritative fashion with the problems which give 
title to his book. It is to be regretted that he did not rigidly exclude all extraneous 
matter, that he might have had more space to deal with the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company case, the recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Eastern and Western Freight Rate cases, the results of public 
interference in the matter of construction, equipment and operation of railroads 
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and the questions of discrimination. It is to be hoped that Mr. Haines may bring 
out his several books on railroad matters as a connected series. He would then 
have space to give us an adequate history of the growth of the American railway 
net, the problems which confront the railway financiers and the railway freight 
and passenger managers and the relations of the railways to the public. 

The evidences of hasty construction are seen in several places, notably on 
page 175, where the author gives as one reason why railroads in the United States 
were built by private individuals, ‘the disparity between the population and the 
undeveloped natural resources; although in subsequent pages he points out 
that this disparity was the cause of appeals to the states and to the United State 
for aid. On page 155 he refers to the forthcoming decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Freight Rate cases in the future tense, while on 
page 160 and following he discusses these decisions at some length. 

To the reviewer it seems that the author does not take sufficient account of 
the significance of the kind of freight upon the freight rate. He assumes that, 
because the freight rate per ton-mile has fallen from 1.001 cents in 1888 to 0.763 
cents in 1909, the freight rates have declined about one-fourth. What has hap- 
pened, at least in recent years, is that a larger share of ton-mileage is made up 
of low-grade traffic. It was brought out in the hearings on the Freight Rate 
Case for Official Territory, that freight rates had actually increased, although the 
statistics showed a decline in the charge per ton-mile. 

These adverse criticisms are of a minor character. The book is a sound 
contribution to the discussion of railroad management and railroad regulation 
by one who understands the problems thoroughly. 

RoyaL MEEKER. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Huey, Edmund B. Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. Pp. xii, 221. Price, 

$1.25. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1912. 

The latest issue of the Educational Psychology monographs. It is a clinical 
study of the psychology of defectives with a syllabus for the clinical examination 
and testing of children; a valuable manual for social workers and students who 
wish to make studies of retarded, peculiar and feeble-minded children. There 
is no more suggestive and helpful book about this class of children. 

The material is excellent, but the title used is somewhat misleading. All 
the children described appear from the evidence given to be truly feeble-minded; 
they are not backward in the sense in which that term is commonly used. Chil- 
dren are backward when behind the average of corresponding age in school grade 
and in general intelligence because of slow or interrupted growth due to remedial 
causes. There is, in such cases, no functional disturbance of the nervous system. 
The thirty-five cases are all high-grade feeble-minded according to the accepted 
classification of the American Association for the Study of Feeble-Minded. 
The larger number are border cases to one not thoroughly acquainted with de- 
fectives. They represent the kind of unfortunate children found in the public 
schools and so often confounded by parent and teacher with the backward. 
Persons responsible for the care of children are, as a rule, without the knowledge 
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necessary to distinguish between the two confusing classes. It is a serious mis- 
take to regard and treat a backward child as feeble-minded, but usually a calam- 
ity to treat a feeble-minded child as simply retarded. Dr. Huey’s cases well 
illustrated the varieties of high-grade defectives. Some one equally able should 
give us a monograph upon the characteristics of children who appear to be de- 
fective, but who need only hygienic, medical and social care to become normal. 
New York School of Philanthropy. ALBERT H. YopER. 


Jeffery, R. W. The New Europe, 1789-1889. Pp. viii, 401. Price $2.50. Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1911. 

Under this somewhat ambitious title which leads us to expect a work emphasizing 
those features of European history in the last century that underlie the new age, 
Mr. Jeffery gives us a succinct, though not always faithful, re-statement of the 
military and diplomatic history of the period. The really vital, the dynamic 
forces of the nineteenth century, those which justify the title “New Europe” 
escape the author almost entirely. What purpose is there in mentioning names 
of generals and battles ad nauseam while many of the great reforms of the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, the transformation of agricultural Ger- 
many into industrial Germany, the growth of large cities, socialism, etc., are 
passed over in silence. 

The work is manifestly based upon a re-working of teaching notes. But it 
would seem worth while even in tutoring, to consider the internal and domestic 
history of Napoleon’s Empire rather than devote all the time to the campaigns. 
Similarly the organization ot the governments of France and Germany after 1870 
are at least worthy of mention in view of twelve pages on the Franco-Prussian 
War. Occasionally, as in the paragraph on the conditions in Italy on the eve of 
Napoleon's first campaign, the author shows a fine sense for this side of history. 
But here, too, the advisability of so juiceless a statement as the following on Alfieri 
is questionable in a book like this: 

“Vittorio, Count Alfieri (1749-1803); he published 21 tragedies, 6 comedies, 
and Abele, which was a combination of tragedy and opera; he also wrote an epic 
in four cantos, 16 satires, many lyrics, and an autobiography” (p. 49). 

The tables and charts which the author tells us in the preface are “‘in no sense 
anything more than reminders of the subject of the previous chapter,” are sug- 
gestive, and in teaching might prove very helpful. But even here the general 
carelessness in preparing the work for the press is apparent. We have ‘The Pedi- 
gree of the Bonapartes”’ which not only fails to show the later claimants but allows 
only five brothers and sisters to Napoleon instead of seven. Similarly in the 
genealogical table of the Hohenzollerns, we have Frederich William instead of 
Frederich, and nothing to distinguish William I from William II; both are simply 
William. And not to seek for examples of slovenly work further, in this same table 
four of the rulers have date of death attached, the rest have no dates. It would 
be fruitless to draw attention to other evidence of the same sort. 

As a history of the military and international affairs of Europe, the book is 
suggestive, but it is in no sense a work on ‘““The New Europe.” 

University of Pennsylvania. W. E. Lincevpacn. 
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Kawakami, K. K. American-Japanese Relations. Pp. 370. Price $2.00, 

New York: F. H. Revell Company, 1912. 

This book, by a Japanese journalist, is an interpretation and defense of Japan's 
foreign policies and is written with the avowed purpose of dispelling the growing 
misunderstanding of the American people in regard to American-Japanese rela- 
tions. “An inside view of Japan’s policies and purposes,” the book is written 
with an unusually firm grasp of facts and a breadth of view and fairness of treat- 
ment that will commend it at once to every unbiased reader who is seeking the 
truth in regard to the attitude of Japan toward America. The book is, in some 
respects, an answer to Thomas F. Millard’s well-known “America and the Far 
Eastern Question,” which is very severe in its criticisms of Japan, and might 
well be read by those who have perused Mr. Millard’s work. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first considers The Manchurian 
Question, in which American diplomatic and commercial questions are, of course, 
most fully treated. The soy bean, the author says, is the “key to the Manchurian 
Question,” and is the only important produce of Manchuria, used but little by the 
Manchurians themselves and practically unknown to Western nations. ‘‘Nine- 
tenths of the Manchurian produce is now purchased by the Japanese. Here 
lies the secret of success which Japan's export trade has secured in Manchuria. 
Here also is where the indiscriminate talk about the closing of the ‘open door’ 
came in. Let American traders go into the interior of Manchuria and buy beans 
and bean-cake and bean-oil, just as the Japanese are doing, and they may rest 
assured that their export trade to Manchuria will increase proportionally, just 
as Japan's has.” 

Part II takes up the Korean Question and Part III The Immigration Ques- 
tion. This latter is an excellent résumé of the events on our own Pacific coast 
that precipitated the immigration difficulties with Japan and of the present 
status of the Japanese in California. While occasional questions may be raised 
as to the author’s interpretation of Japan’s acts, none can be raised as to his 
sincerity or his open-mindedness. It is this feature combined with his knowledge 
of the facts that makes the work especially valuable as an exposition of the 
Japanese side of the questions discussed. 

G. B. Roorsaca. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


King, Clyde L. (Ed.). The Regulation of Municipal Utilities. Pp. ix, 404. Price 
$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 
Throughout the life of the National Municipal League papers by high authorities 
on different aspects of the municipal franchise problem have been read at the 
annual meetings. The most significant of these essays have been edited by Dr. 
King and collected in this volume. Together they give a comprehensive and 
accurate survey of the complicated and urgent problem which every large city 
in America faces to-day. 
Though the editor discusses separately Municipal Ownership versus Ade- 
quate Regulation and sums up the debate in a brief and well-balanced Conclu- 
sion, the bulk of the book is descriptive and historical, an account, by insiders, 
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of what has been done by the municipal and state utility commissions in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis and elsewhere. Rarely 
has any public topic been considered by a group of writers so well informed and 
so sanely progressive as are these essayists. On the whole the volume justifies 
the persuasion of the Introduction that it ‘will be of widespread usefulness alike 
to publicists, officials and instructors.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter arrived at is, that, under American 
conditions, virile regulation wins more benefits, at less risks, for the community, 
than public ownership and operation—the antiquated assumption that competi- 
tion is either desirable or attainable as a regulator being dismissed with a wave 
of the pen. But it is recognized that regulation can be effective only if public 
ownership is possible as an alternative—‘‘a gun behind the door.” To forbid 
a city to manage its own utilities is to make the private corporations arrogant 
and avaricious. 

How difficult and well-nigh impossible it is for an American city to reach 
the self-confidence and successful enterprise regularly displayed, with respect 
to public utilities, as this volume shows, by European cities, is illustrated by the 
experience of New York City on the rapid transit question, since this volume 
was compiled. Though the character of the Public Service Commission and of 
the Board of Estimate is above suspicion and the opportunity to complete the 
construction of a line already begun by the city was patent; yet, scared by the 
old bugaboo of municipal indebtedness, these bodies have made an agreement 
with the transit corporations under which the city takes all the financial risks 
of enormous extensions, under private control and operation, of the transit lines, 
with the practical certainty of being called upon heavily to subsidize the lines 
out of taxation. In return for this unprecedented subsidy the city will possibly 
secure a speedy enlargement of facilities, with the consequent extension of the 
residential area and improvement of housing conditions, a boon which may 
prove an offset to the speculative risks undertaken. But experience, as detailed 
in the book before us, with corporations in the past makes it extremely uncertain 
whether this speedy enlargement of facilities will actually accrue. If it do not, 
this, the greatest transaction ever entered into between an American city and 
private corporations, will be summed up in the slang phrase: ‘Sold again,” 
a most discouraging conclusion to a decade of education and agitation. 

Joun Martin. 


Stapleton, S. 1. 


King, Irving. The Social Aspects of Education. Pp. xv, 425. Price $1.60. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 
A reference or text-book designed for use in the training of progressive teachers 
and general source book of social education. The contents are made up largely 
of annotations books, of papers and reports by a group of educators who believe 
in a social basis for school training. Dewey, Snedden, Hanus, Bagley, Scott, 
Addams, O’Shea and others are extensively quoted. There are twenty well- 
chosen chapter-topics, each followed by excellent bibliographies. The first 
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twelve chapters are devoted to a discussion of the external social relations of 
education while the remaining chapters deal with the internal social aspects. 

Democratic government of schools is the subject of one chapter and illus- 
trates the plan of the book. It begins with a seven-page extract from a book by 
the saine title written by John T. Ray, the pioneer in pupil self-government 
experiment, and gives the results cf his experiences of over sixteen years. Mr. Ray 
thinks that most attempts of the kind must fail because the teachers do not 
understand the real purpose of pupil government. The form and show of a mimic 
republic are seen rather than the opportunity for training in judgment and con- 
trol. This selection is followed by six pages from the bulletin of the School 
Citizens’ Committee of New York City in which the ideals of self-government 
are attractively set forth. The author summarizes and comments upon these 
two and other views in three pages, and closes with a bibliography of thirty 
titles. 

The appearance of a book of this kind is evidence of the interest school 
people have in the social aspects of education and their desire to hasten the change 
in theory and practice of school training which will make school life square with 
life outside. In order that those most responsible for the spirit and life of the 
school room may get away from bookishness and learn to regard teaching as a 
social as well as an intellectual service, Dr. King suggests that educational psy- 
chology should include social psychology, and that the teacher shall be trained 
to render the largest social service possible through the school organization. 

Dr. King has provided a valuable guide for the educator who has reached 
a point in his experience where he knows that the curriculum must be simplified 
and humanized and is not quite certain that he knows how to accomplish the 
change. No courses of study for different places and conditions are suggested, 
but a wise selection of opinion from the leaders in educational thought of the 
present together with the author’s own convictions are placed at perplexed ones’ 
service. The book is also an excellent text for use in teachers’ training courses. 

ALBERT H. YopER. 
New York School of Philanthropy. 


Klemm, L. R. Public Education in Germany and the United States. Pp. 350. 
Price $1.50. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1911. 
One is glad to welcome another book from the pen of Dr. Klemm, late specialist 
in foreign education in the United States Bureau of Education, especially for the 
light it throws on the organjzation of subject matter and methods of instruction 
in vogue in the elementary schools of Germany. Although the author has been 
for forty-five years in America, he has still retained his interest in the schools of 
his Fatherland, and still looks at many questions from a peculiarly Teutonic 
point of view. The opening chapter on Why Cannot the American School Ac- 
complish what the German School Does? published in the Educational Review 
a few years back, presents on the whole an admirable analytical answer to the 
question propounded in its title. Although the author points out forcibly many 
of the short-comings of our schools which, alas, are all too true, he loses sight of 
one very significant factor that must necessarily make for the greater diffuseness 
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of American education in comparison with the German—the divergent political 
and social ideals of the two peoples. Germany is educating its individual children 
for very specific life work in a monarchial and decidedly stratified form of life, 
while America’s problem is to give the child that education that will stand him 
in good stead in the freer, more flexible life of a democratic society. 

The suggestion in the preface that “some of the chapters may cause dis- 
cussion, even protest, among teachers,” is likely to be met to the author's satis- 
faction when one finds expressions like the following: “At first the Anglo-American 
was not conscious of his mission, and for two centuries the colonists neglected 
their schools” (p. 13); “the very meat of the educational dinner is English. 
That is the language which will develop logical thought, brush out the cobwebs 
of superstition of almost every kind” (p. 81); “if it had not been for the Ameri- 
cans of German descent, this country would have been cursed with paper, or 
depreciated silver, currency” (p. 86); “America has not become great in 
consequence of its schools, but in spite of its schools. The great extent of civil- 
ization . . . the immense progress industry has made in this country are toa 
large extent owing to millions of immigrants” (p. 132); and “I have found 
only two native Americans who could speak and write German fluently and 
correctly . . . There may be more who know French perfectly, but there are 
fewer who can converse in Latin, Italian, or Greek" (p. 243). Dr. Klemm 
handles the woman teacher with no gloved hand, and apparently finds the Ger- 
man about as unsatisfactory as her American sister. The chapter on English, 
a Dead Language, represents an extreme German point of view that is hardly 
likely to meet with approval from Anglo-Saxon readers. English is admittedly 
an eclectic language, and that very fact constitutes one of its strong points. It 
is not so hampered by ideas of linguistic purity that it is compelled to endure the 
ponderousness of a long compound like the German Menschenfreundlichkeit 
when it may appropriate a simpler and equally significant word from the Latin— 
humanity. The large part of the argument throughout the chapter is based 
upon the primacy of linguistic purity over every other consideration. 

Probably the most valuable chapter of all is the one on Schools for Backward 
Children, wherein the author describes all too briefly the so-called “Mannheim 
System”’ founded by Dr. Sickinger, the head of the school system in Mannheim. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the diagram here represented was not more fully 
expounded for it is hardly sufficiently self-explanatory as it stands. One might 
also take exception to the statement that the school decoration found in the town 
of Lauscha is typical of that in German schools. The writer can only add that 
in several months’ experience in schools of various types in the principal cities 
of Germany, he has never found anything like it, nor are the attempts at school 
decoration there at all comparable with what one may find in schools in America 
from Massachusetts in the East to California and even Texas in the West. 

The book contains nearly a score of lessons on the various subjects of the 
elementary school curriculum that are sure to prove of some value to many 
teachers, and one may only hope that Dr. Klemm is quite mistaken when he says 
“this book will preach my last sermon.” 

FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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Laughlin, J. Laurence. Banking Reform. Pp. xii, 428. Price $2.50. Chicago: 

The National Citizens’ League, 1912. 

This volume is an unusually valuable contribution to the literature of finance. 
In view of the undoubted weakness of our banking system and the present agita- 
tion for its reform, too much emphasis on the subject is well-nigh impossible. 
It was to be expected that the editor would devote to it his usual scholarly care 
and accuracy and the reader is not disappointed. The disastrous effects of our 
present reserve requirements, the lack of cooperation among banking institu- 
tions, the inelasticity of our bank notes and of our credit system, our lack of a 
discount market, the danger of the use of our reserves for call loans on stock 
market collateral—all these and other defects are carefully and thoroughly 
explained. In its criticism of existing conditions little is left to be desired. 

As a remedy for our difficulties the plan for a National Reserve Association, 
as proposed by the National Monetary Commission, is advocated. Here again 
the book is strong. However, the reader must regret that several topics have not 
been treated. One of the most serious features of present banking practice is the 
concentration of surplus funds in New York where they are loaned on stock market 
collateral. As the National Reserve Association will not pay interest on deposits, 
and as the privilege of rediscount is open to all banks “having a deposit with it” 
(see sections 26, 27 and 28 of the bill) there seems to be no reason why the banks 
should not keep merely a nominal deposit with the association and send their 
other surplus to New York as at present. Another weakness in the proposed plan 
is also ignored in the book except for a footnote (p. 378), which is largely a quota- 
tion. If the association is not to purchase and sell in the open market its con- 
trol over the discount rate can not be effective. In times of easy money it could 
lend only to the banks—its depositors—on their own terms. It could act only 
when a stringency was under such headway that the banks were compelled to 
borrow from it. This is in marked contrast to the practice of the large central 
banks of Europe which can make their rates effective from day to day. 

Two unfortunate errors have crept in. The required reserves under the 
Nationa! Bank Act are given on page 7 as percentages of ‘‘outstanding liabilities” 
instead of deposits—a statement which is repeated on pages 29 and 284. Ina 
description of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908 (p. 70) the tax on emergency 
notes is said to rise “from five per cent during the first month of their life to ten 
per cent at the end of six months." The explanation that these are per annum 
and not monthly rates would have been better. 

E. M. PATTERSON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Learned, Henry B. The President's Cabinet. Pp. xii, 471. Price $2.50. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. 

Mr. Learned’s book is one in a field covered by no other work. The extra-con- 

stitutional, and until 1907 extra-legal group we familiarly call the cabinet, has 

not attracted the attention of students of history and politics to the extent its 

importance justifies. We have not wakened to the fact that the heads of the 

executive departments have become one of our greatest institutions of govern- 
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ment. Acting in ways which as a rule arouse little public attention they are 
often the controlling factor which makes the observance of laws a fact ora fiction 
and an administration a success or a failure. 

No one before Mr. Learned has given an adequate study to the process by 
which this body, only indirectly hinted at in the constitution, has grown to its 
present importance in our national affairs. The first chapters contain a contrast 
between the English cabinet, a controlling factor in legislation, and the American 
body which gradually was given the same name though it was only advisory to 
the executive. Then follows the discussion of the development of the idea of 
the President's council culminating in the organization of the state, war and 
treasury departments. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the cabinet 
positions which have later developed. Some, like the attorney-generalship, 
are shown as the outgrowth of positions originally provided for, but the functions 
of which have increased in importance. Others have become necessary because 
of the economic problems with which the administration has had to deal. 

In review of the offices as a group the author shows that there never has 
been a definite ideal of what the cabinet should accomplish—a circumstance 
which has made its extra-legal growth easy, though it explains also the survival 
of legislation which has become unused. The reliance of the President upon the 
cabinet for guidance in administration has increased and must continue to do so. 
Only occasionally have the chief executives adopted important policies without 
consulting the cabinet or against its advice. The administrations of Adams 
and Jackson furnish the most marked examples. As a rule the strongest Presi- 
dents have been wise enough to lean heavily upon the advice of the members of 
their cabinets. Many of our most signal achievements are the results of policies 
which both in the inception and execution must be credited not to the head of 
the administration but to his counsellors. 

Many who read Mr. Learned’s book will look for a description of the actual 
functioning of our great administrative offices. Students of government have 
long awaited a volume which will give a picture of the actual work done by the 
executive departments. Just as the constitution is only the frame of government 
so the text of the law grants a bare list of powers. What is actually accomplished 
by action within the terms of the statute may be only faintly indicated by its 
terms. Our books on administration give us too much of the anatomy of our 
institutions, instead of their actual working. It is important for us to know how 
the offices came to be, but it is no less important to know what they now do, and 
how they affect our daily lives. This latter and more difficult task Mr. Learned 
has not attempted. The field is still open for a book which will show not what 
the cabinet has been but what it is and what it does. 

CHESTER LLOYD JONEs. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Lloyd, Caro. Henry Demarest Lloyd. Pp. xxvii, 698. Price $5.00. New York: 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. 

The significance of Mr. H. D. Lloyd's career is hardly exaggerated by the sister 
who writes these two large volumes in his memory. He accomplished certain 
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memorable results and he typified in himself a class of workers who are probably 
the most influential leaders of our present political discussion on economic mat- 
ters. But if he did a useful work in calling attention to various evils, especially 
to the evil of unequal railway charges, it must be added that he typified the 
faults and excesses of the present agitation; for that also he is significant. In 
discussing the “rebate” he ascribes the whole evil to personal favoritism, a cause 
frequently effective, no doubt, saying this must have been the motive, because 
these advantages were otherwise “inexplicable on any known hypothesis.” In 
: this he ignores the whole economic background of that practice—an excess of 
railway construction and of competition which must have produced inequality 
if there had been no personal favors. The picture is thus essentially false—the 
rebate receivers were not a few men; they were for a long time almost the whole 
commercial body, willing or unwilling, driven to desperate and dubious conflict. 
Likewise, Mr. Lloyd’s account of the South Improvement Company omits the 
whole main purpose of that matter; he overlooks the railroad pool, and the 
function of the oil refiners as eveners, by which the railroads hoped (with some 
excuse) to save themselves from that ruinous competition. The reader is left 
again to suppose that there was no possible motive on the part of the railway 
men except the desire to build up certain refiners of oil. Half of the facts neces- 
sary to understand the whole business are omitted. The horse, in a well-known 
legend galloping away on its fore legs after the city gate had fallen and cut it in 
two just behind the saddle, is an interesting spectacle, but not serviceable for a 
zoologist generalizing about horses. It should be remembered that this matter 
of rebates, as to which he omitted the chief explanatory facts, is the principal 
part of his principal work. 

The second purpose of this biography, the delineation of an inspiring per- 
sonality, must commend itself even to one who dissents ever so widely from 
Mr. Lloyd’s method as an economist. Few writers have equaled the grace and 
vigor of utterance which he exhibited even in early manhood; few enthusiasts of 
our time have exerted for good or evil, so great an influence, few men have given, 
even to those of unlike thought, so strong an impression of sincerity, of charm in 
speech and manner. An acquaintance of a few hours persists in one of my most 
vivid and delightful recollections after almost a score of years. 

A. P. Winston. 


Pearre, Md. 


Lowenthal, Esther. The Ricardian Socialists. Pp. 105. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1911. 

This monograph, one of the most recent of the series published by the faculty 
} of Columbia University, deals with a group of thinkers, four in number, who 
iH represent a stage of thought in transition between the Utopian socialists with 
le their basic doctrine of the equality or perfectability of man and the Marxians 
) with their basis in economic principles. The four writers who typify this devel- 

opment, Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin and Bray, wrote in the period from 1820 
to 1840, and Miss Lowenthal has undertaken to show the relation between their 
ih writings and the character of the period, a period, as is well known, of stagnation 
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in industry, of unemployment of laborers and of misery; a period which witnessed 
persistent discussion of such topics as factory and prison conditions, reform of 
the corn laws, poor laws, combination laws against labor unions, and parlia- 
mentary reform. 

These radical thinkers were impressed with the belief that there was some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in the actual organization of society. Accepting the 
Utopist philosophy, they maintained their adherence to peaceful means of attain- 
ing reform and depended on an educational campaign to bring about the needed 
change. They supported their advocacy of a new social order by an economic 
doctrine that grew out of. their environment—the labor theory of value, using 
this “‘as the basis of the claim of labor to the whole produce of industry.” In 
their support of the doctrine that political power cannot exist without economic 
power, they preceded Marx in an economic interpretation of history which he 
later built into a system. 

Miss Lowenthal’s analysis of these writers is an admirable exhibition of 
scholarship. Clear, concise, excellently organized, it pictures a stage in the devel- 
opment of economic theory which has heretofore been unavailable to the many 
and puts it in a form readily usable. It would be well if we might have more 
like it. Bruce D. Mupcett. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


McKeever, William A. Farm Boys and Girls. Pp. xviii, 326. Price $1.50. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 

This is a book for all farmers and their wives, country ministers, rural school 
teachers and rural social workers. It is very much needed. In the hands of 
earnest social workers it will give topics of interest for talks before grange, church 
and Sunday-school. There is no attempt to “ram religion down our throats,” 
but a simple direct placing of life upon the highest plane. That “the country 
has continued for many years past to become richer in farm products and equip- 
ment, but it has steadily grown poorer in social and spiritual values,”’ no one can 
gainsay. It has been too well forgotten that there is such a thing as a rich, pros- 
perous successful man who is without spiritual development. A man still may 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul; and although we of the farms rarely 
gain even a meager corner of the world, yet the never-ceasing grasping after 
material prosperity tends to make any class who puts its best strength into this 
sort of effort negligent of the more uplifting things of life. 

In the chapter on the Country Mother the tendency that the exhausting 
duties of farm life has to actually cause the death of farm women is’spoken of,and 
it is indeed an alarming truth that more farmers lose their wives in early married 
life than any other class of men. 

Besides the valuable subject matter of this book, a bibliography is given at 
the end of each chapter which is the best of its kind. Such lists of books have 
long been sought by students of rural social conditions. It would be of great 
value to such students if the private lists owned by widely separated students 
could be collected by the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Smita. 


Pennsdale, Pa. 
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Marcks, Erich. Méanner und Zeiten Aufsdtze und Reden zur neueren Geschichte 
von Erich Marcks. (2 vols.) Pp. ix, 654. Price 10 marks. Leipzig: Quelle 
und Meyer, 1911. 2 

A collection of twenty-eight essays and addresses by an historian who is also a 

stylist. The announcement of a work by Erich Marcks is always greeted with 

interest—and in these studies no reader of modern European history will be 
disappointed. 

Professor Marcks works with the genius of the miniature painter and im- 
pressionist combined. Whether the essay deals with a biographical subject— 
Philipp II of Spain, Coligny, the younger Pitt, Dahlmann, von Sybel, von Treit- 
schke, Mommsen, Bismarck, von Roon; or with the presentation of a chapter of 
modern history—as, Coligny and the Murder of Frangois de Guise, Louis XIV 
and Strassburg, 1848, The University of Heidelberg in the nineteenth century, 
German and English Relations since 1500; or with the description of places and 
conditions—as In the England of Elizabeth, La Rochelle, The New Germany 
and its National Historians, Hamburg and the Intellectual Life of the Bour- 
geoisie in Germany, the lines are sharply drawn, the picture is clear and vivid. 
A keen sense for the essential and disregard of the non-essential we hardly expect 
in a German historian, but here we have them both. 

In the dedication to Alfred Lichtwark the author states his purpose: to 
present a selection from essays and addresses that have appeared on various 
occasions during the past twenty-five years. They are not arranged in strictly 
systematic order. The first 120 pages are the product of studies in French and 
Spanish history of the sixteenth century, particularly the Huguenot movement. 
Then follows a finely written delineation of the character and career of the 
younger Pitt. The remainder of the work, with the exception of the two essays 
on the relations between Germany and England since 1500, deals with recent 
German history, the field in which Marcks has made himself so well known by 
his ““Bismarcks Jugend” and ‘“‘Wilhelm I." The volumes are addressed primarily 
to the educated public of Germany, but their appeal to American students can 
be none the less strong. Those who have known the charm of Freytag’s “Bilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit” will find here a continuation worthy in form, 
but based on scholarship far more thorough. 

Professor Marcks is essentially a biographer. The sketches of King Philipp 
II of Spain, Coligny, Pitt, Mommsen, Bismarck, and Roon—no one of which 
exceeds forty pages—are master-pieces. An extraordinary amount of detail is 
woven into the pictures but without in any degree blurring the images. We 
have here the literary artist working with the best materials of sound scholarship. 

Volume II begins with a finely considered study, Goethe and Bismarck, 
an address read last June before the Goethe Gesellschaft at Weimar. The two 
great Germans of the century, the idealist par excellence and the realist par 
excellence, are here placed side by side, each as the chief exponent of his age, 
and the fundamental affinity of the two, in spite of many differences, is clear. 
Particularly interesting is the account in the following paper of the author's 
one interview with Bismarck at Friedrichsruh in 1893. The one hundreth anniver- 
sary of Roon’s birth was quietly celebrated in 1903, and on this occasion Marcks 
wrote for the Deutsche Rundschau thecareful study of Roon’s lifeand work that is 
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here reprinted. Here,as elsewhere, the author gives by skilful selection of detail 
the clearest picture of the real Roon and his part in the work of changing Prussia 
from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. The extremely reactionary 
sympathies of Roon have certainly deprived him of his due share of credit, but 
without his effective work it is very doubtful if Bismarck could have secured so 
complete a triumph for the crown over the legislature during the sixties, as he did. 

But Marcks is not only a skilful portrayer of men. The chapters on Germany 
and England, on The Imperialistic Idea at the Present Time (1903), and on 
1848 exhibit not only ample research but the power to present whole chapters 
out of modern history with a clearness rarely attained by others. The strong 
bias in favor of imperialism, Machtpolitik, hero-worship, which is obvious on nearly 
every page, has certainly influenced the author in the choice and treatment of 
his subjects, but that he works strictly from the facts and that his numerous 
generalizations are reasonable are equally obvious. 

The book is weil printed on good paper. The large number of three-, four- 
and even five-page paragraphs, however, shows a certain lack of consideration 
for the reader that might well have been avoided. 

Roscoe J. Ham. 
Bowdoin College. 


Miraglia, Luigi. Comparative Legal Philosophy. Pp. xl, 793. Price $4.75. 

Boston: The Boston Book Company, 1912. 

This is one of the series prepared by a committee appointed by the Association 
of American Law Schools, a committee composed of Ernest Freund, Charles H. 
Huberich, Albert Kocourek, Ernest G. Lorenzen, Roscoe Pound and John H. 
Wigmore. Professor Miraglia’s treatise is most extensive in the fields covered. 
He includes epistemology, political theories, ethics, sociological and anthropo- 
logical discussions of the origin of legal institutions and their place and value, 
and interspersed excursions into psychology and biology. The philosophy of 
law, he says “should sketch with a free hand the organism of legal institutions 
according to the principles of reason, and should have regard to the multiplica- 
tions and intimate relations of philosophy with the legal, social, and political 
sciences." The author's discussion of the philosophy of law is fully in accord with 
his definition. There is an introduction of eighty-two pages giving a sketch of 
the history of philosophy from Greek to modern, confined for the most part to 
the development of epistemological theory with an occasional interjection of the 
theory of the state or of law. The application of this epistemological theory 
to law and legal theory is left entirely to the reader and it is often very difficult 
to see wherein any application can be made. Except for occasional paragraphs 
the introduction might as well preface a philosophy of science or a philosophy of 
religion. 

Following the introduction is Book I which discusses the various ideas of 
law, such as the inductive and deductive, and also the relation between law and 
morals, social science, sociology and political science. Book II is devoted to a 
discussion of private law. The treatment is historical with an account of the 
work of sociologists like Vico, Spencer, Maine, Morgan and McLennan. These 
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later chapters have real value and alone justify the use of the book as a text for 
undergraduates, which is its professed aim. The author is a little apt to 
accept uncritically theories, like that of original community of women, which 
have been rejected by many modern writers. However, his analyses of the 
individual and his rights, of property and the methods of acquiring it, of legisla- 
tion as to property, of legislation as to contracts, the freedom of contract, of 
patents, etc., are cogent and of value. 

All must frankly recognize that the author’s task is an exceedingly difficult 
one, one that can be adequately handled neither by the philosopher nor by the 
lawyer. With such a task, the author has done his work admirably. If read 
critically the book is of great suggestive value. CiypE L. Kine. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Moore, John B. Four Phases of American Development. Pp. 218. Price $1.50. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1912. 
Published lectures of a more or less popular character bespeak an exercise of 
charitable forbearance on the part of the reviewer. The critic may not treat too 
seriously a series of four lectures which were designed to sketch only the salient 
features of American history and to be suggestive rather than scholarly and 
informing. Just why Professor Moore labeled his four selected phases of Ameri- 
can development as he did, is not clear. Federalism, democracy, imperialism, 
expansion, are not mutually exclusive terms. Yet their use in these lectures 
indicates that the writer conceives one phase to have succeeded another—the 
federal phase yielding to the democratic, and it in turn to the imperialistic. 
There was certainly a democratic movement before 1789, as Professor Moore 
suggests; and the term federal is quite as applicable to the quarter-century fol- 
lowing the adoption of the constitution as to the preceding period. What is 
termed imperialism, did not succeed the democratic movement of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, but accompanied it. Moreover, nowhere, except in 
alluding to the recall, has the author taken account of the later democratic 
phase, in which we are now living, typified by the agitation for direct primaries, 
direct legislation and popular review of judicial decisions. Inappropriate, too, 
by Professor Moore’s own admission is the term “expansion” to the fourth phase of 
American development, for he takes sharp issue with “our begoggled seers’’ who 
think that the United States became a World Power in 1898. In acquiring the 
Philippine Islands ‘“‘we were merely following a habit which had characterized 
our entire national existence” (p. 148). Here and there are statements which 
sound somewhat dogmatic. It does not quite accord with the ideal of the his- 
torian, as set forth in the preface, to speak of the “irrepressible conflict’’ as “a 
contest, upon the fair settlement of which any three intelligent and disinterested 
men . . . should have been able to agree in half an hour” (p. 107). The 
reviewer is not disposed to criticise the seeming irrelevancy of certain parts of 
the lectures, such as the digression touching upon the mooted question whether 
the United States has a common law, for these passages are among the most 
suggestive in the volume. ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Yale University. 
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Morris, Robert C. International Arbitration and Procedure. Pp. x, 238. Price 
$1.35. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1911. 


No attempt is made in this little series of essays to give an exhaustive treatment 
of any of the phases of international arbitration and procedure. The object is 
to place before the reader, in an afternoon's reading, a sketch of what has been 
accomplished in the development of arbitration as a means of avoiding inter- 
national conflict. 

In the first chapter the examples of arbitration previous to the nineteenth 
century are reviewed, especially the large number of settlements arrived at through 
the reference of disputes to monarchs. The cases in which the kings of England 
and of France have acted are shown to have been numerous and important. 
The next two chapters show the questions involved in the chief arbitrations of 
the nineteenth century. The United States has contributed more than any other 
nation to the development of arbitral law and procedure, both because of the 
number and the importance of the cases which it has settled by this means. 
Boundary disputes, claims involving damage to “national interests,"’ pecuniary 
claims, disputes as to maritime rights and a long line of other subjects have 
been passed upon by arbitration agreements to which the United States has been 
a party. 

The review of experience clears the way for the discussion of the principles 
involved in arbitration. It is clearly shown that the usual reservations in arbi- 
tration treaties in favor of “national honor,” “independence” and “vital inter- 
ests” fest on no historical basis. There are many instances of arbitrations which 
have dealt with subjects clearly within these fields. The phrases themselves the 
author believes admit of no definition of their content. Every dispute which 
arises involves more or less directly the exceptions heretofore forming a part of 
the arbitration agreements. The author believes that no great advance will be 
made until we frankly face this fact and adopt the broad principle of unlimited 
arbitration. The volume is closed by a review of the cases which have been 
brought before the Hague Court showing the degree to which we have approached 
a true tribunal having jurisdiction over states. 

No better brief summary of progress of the arbitration movement and of 
the difficulties it must meet has been published. 

CHESTER LLoyD JONEs. 
University of Wisconsin, 


Moule, Arthur E. Half a Century in China. Pp. xii, 343. Price $2.00. New 
York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1912. 
One who reads this book doubts what Tennyson says about the Cycle of Cathay, 
for in richness of experience few lives equal that of the author. Fifty years of 
missionary work in China when the country was passing through its awakening 
bring experiences quite as thrilling as those of any western world dweller. The 
venerable Arthur Evans Moule made himself not only a resident of China, but 
one of her able interpreters. 
China is in the throes of the Taiping rebellion when the story begins, and the 
first eighty pages cover the trials of the disturbed period 1861-4. Popular riots 
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and the relations which the missionaries established with both imperial and 
revolutionary authorities are described with the vividness possible only to an 
eye witness. 

The central chapters deal with the quiet and peace of the ordinary course 
of Chinese life. Incidents of daily life, summer journeys, the work of spreading 
the gospel and teaching the natives the lessons which western science has made 
common property for the rest of the world are recounted. Chinese wedding 
customs, travel, court procedure, legends and literature are sympathetically 
described. 

An especially illuminating chapter is the one on Shanghai showing both the 
old and new town and describing the geographical, political and commercial 
influences which have transformed the obscure, unimportant port difficult of 
access into the bustling, commercial emporium of the present. 

There follows a valuable commentary on the methods of missionaries. 
Both counsel as to what to avoid and the broad field of extra religious work in 
which the missionary must busy himself are given. The book closes with a 
retrospect and prospect. China unchanging, the author believes is not destined 
to be revolutionized in a day. The outward form of the government and civil- 
ization may be changed, but the spirit of the civilization which has proved 
satisfying to so many thousands of millions will be modified but slowly and on 
most points it needs no modification. In spite of new parliaments, republican 
institutions and programs the best of the old must continue. Indeed the author 
evidently has misgivings that the Chinese themselves may for a time accept the 
new too quickly, but believes that in the long run they will not stray far from the 
teachings which have made Chinese civilization so stable in the past. The 
influences which will transform China, and remove the objectionable features of 
her national life are those which work quietly through the new education and 
raising the position of women. In political change he has but scant confidence. 
“China will be best advised if she amends her constitution not by slavish copying 
of western models but by self-improvement and self-reform conserving as far as 
possible all that is just and beneficent in her own ancient system.” 

CHESTER LLoyp JONEs. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Munro, William B. The Initiative, Referendum and Recall. Pp. viii, 365. Price 

$1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 

This volume contains an introductory chapter by the editor, and some fourteen 
other chapters discussing critically and interestingly various aspects of the 
initiative, referendum and recall. The chapters are not limited to papers 
read before the National Municipal League. There seems to be an impression 
abroad that all of the volumes in this series are to be limited to papers published 
in that League's Proceedings. Such, however, has not been the case in any one 
of the volumes thus issued, nor is it to be the exclusive rule for any of the forth- 
coming volumes. 

Professor Munro in his introductory chapter states the salient arguments 
for and against these new agencies of democracy. Other of the chapters, however, 
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present, in virile fashion, the arguments pro and con. These arguments are 
presented by those ardently supporting or opposing the measures, as the case may 
be, the volume being fairly well divided as to the space given to the opponents 
and proponents of these measures. The book is interesting and should be of 
great value at the present time. / 

It is always easy to point out omissions in such a volume as this, but most 
to be regretted is the omission of all discussion as to the statutory provisions for 
the initiative, referendum and recall. However, they are amply defined and 
illustrated and hence for general interest this omission may not be so serious. 
Those who wish to make a technical and detailed comparative study of such 
provisions can readily obtain them in such volumes as ‘Documents on the Ini- 
tiative, Referendum and Recall’’ by Beard and Schultz. 

This is the second number of the National Municipal League Series, edited 
by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the first being on “City Government by Commis- 
sion,” and the third on ‘The Regulation of Municipal Utilities.” The League 
plans other volumes which will give an open forum for the discussion of other 
current municipal problems. The League is unquestionably performing most 
valuable service in getting such a series before the public. 

L. KING. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Notestein, W. <A History of Witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718. Pp. xiv, 

442. Price $1.50. Washington: American Historical Association, 1911. 
In this monograph Professor Notestein enters upon a field where few serious 
historical students have preceded him. He does not attempt to treat all phases 
of the subject in this pioneer work, but confines his attention to “a narrative 
history of the more significant trials along with some account of the progress of 
opinion” (p. v). Following a method of analysis of contemporary accounts of 
trials and of writings on the theory of witchcraft, he notes the fluctuations of 
popular belief in the superstition and of the administration of the law against 
witches in the 160 years which marked the height of the movement as well as its 
final decline in England. In the course of the narrative light is thrown on such 
topics as the spread of outbreaks against witches, the character and personality 
of those accused of the offense, the causes of such accusations, the nature of the 
evidence admitted and the use of torture in trials, and the changes in the con- 
ception of what constituted witchcraft. 

The work is based on wide and painstaking research in a variety of sources. 
Among the most important of these are the contemporary pamphlet accounts 
of trials. Published to meet the demands of what to-day would be the newspaper- 
reading public, they dwell at length on the harrowing details, usually with little 
attempt at accuracy or impartiality. To the use of this difficult material the 
author seems to have applied discretion and sound judgment. He is careful to 
indicate what conclusions are to be considered tentative, and to distinguish be- 
tween inference and fact. The general result is a scholarly and interesting 
account of a typical phase of the life of the period. W. E. Lunt. 

Bowdoin College. 
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Paullin, Charles O. Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778- 
1883. Pp. 380. Price $2.00. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1912. 
This book comprises the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History for 1911 
at Johns Hopkins University. In it the author recounts the peaceful achieve- 
ments of the American navy in the field of diplomacy. It is more than a collection 
of detached diplomatic activities of American naval officers, as its title might 
imply. It is a well-defined, unified work that deals with the American sailor- 

diplomat and his contribution to American diplomacy. 

There are points of similarity that characterize the negotiations of the Ameri- 
can naval officer, which the author’clearly indicates as his lectures progress, such 
as (a) the character of the country with which he negotiated; (6) the subject 
matter of the treaties which he sought to negotiate; (c) the methods used in 
negotiating. 

The countries were, in the main, backward, undeveloped, non-Christian 
and beyond the pale of civilization. They either adopted a policy of seclusion 
and isolation, such as China, Japan, Korea, etc., or a policy of ransom and tribute, 
such as the Barbary States. With the first group the problem was one of friend- 
ship and commerce, and the treaties sought to be negotiated contained shipwreck 
conventions, the most-favored-nation clause, and provisions for the opening of 
ports; with the second group the problem was one of chastisement, and the 
treaties, while nominally of amity and commerce, were really intended to abolish 
the heinous practice of piracy and tribute. 

The American naval officer is the “‘shirt-sleeve” diplomat par excellence. 
He is blunt in his negotiations, speaks in the language of the cannon, negotiates 
his treaties as result of ultimata and takes care to have them signed within range 
of his ship’s guns. “ Punch ” summed up our sailor-diplomat’s task when it de- 
clared that Commodore Perry must open the Japanese ports even if he had to 
open his own, 

The contributions of the American naval officer to American diplomacy 


; are noteworthy, as the lectures admirably narrate. He usually negotiated the 
first treaty with the country to which he was accredited, and in notable instances 
f not only for his own country but for the civilized world as well. Particularly 

noteworthy are the achievements of Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt in Korea 


and Commodore Matthew C. Perry in Japan. Both missions illustrate the 
peaceful successes of American naval diplomacy, for each accomplished tasks 
that had baffled the leading European powers, and each attained his object with- 
out the firing of a shot or the engendering of ill-feeling of the nation in question. 
There is, however, a slight break in the unity of the author’s theme. Chapter 

one is devoted to the so-called diplomatic feats of John Paul Jones. It recites 
his efforts to obtain a loan of men-of-war from France and to settle prize claims 
yp (on a five per cent commission basis) with France and with Denmark. Jones’ 
Th diplomatic achievements in France dwindle into insignificance when it is recalled 
: that so able a diplomat as Dr. Franklin, then minister to France, was on the scene 
| and made easy the sailor’s negotiations. Moreover, Jones’ duties and negotia- 
tions were so unlike those of other American naval officers described in the lec- 

a) | tures, who dealt with non-Christian countries, with their problems of opening 
iit of ports, establishment of trade and of consylates and the abolishment of piracy 
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and of the practice of levying tribute that the break in the unity of the author's 
theme becomes all the more perceptible. 

Asa study in diplomacy from a new viewpoint—that of the navy—the book 
is a valuable contribution to American diplomacy. It is authoritative and con- 
tains valuable footnotes with references to original sources and correspondence, 
that indicate the wide range of the author's research and authority. 

CHARLES E. AsNIs. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Porter, Robert P. The Full Recognition of Japan. Pp. x, 789. Price $4.00. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1911. 

Changes in Japan are so great and her growth so rapid that even recent books 
dealing with the economic and social conditions of that empire are out of date. 
Hence this latest and comprehensive work, which is ‘‘a detailed account of the 
economic progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911," is most welcome by students 
of the Far East. It supplies a great need. It has brought together, in one large 
volume and in most available form, the essential facts of the intensely interesting 
story of Japan’s phenomenal progress in recent years, not simply in economic 
growth, as the sub-title indicates, but also, in some degree, in its social, political, 
educational, military and literary advancement. 

The book, however, is far more than a handbook on Japan, although by 
virtue of the great variety of topics treated and the marshaling of the latest 
facts and figures in connection with those topics, it may well serve that purpose. 
It is an explanation and interpretation of the progress of Japan given by a careful 
and sympathetic observer and student. The reader may feel that at times the 
author’s optimistic views in regard to Japan's economic and political future are 
a result of a very apparent warm sympathy for and admiration of the Japanese, 
and may not be altogether warranted by the facts, as measured by her resources. 
It is true that very little is said of Japan’s disadvantages or of existing evils and 
deficiencies. But it must be remembered that this book is a record of progress, 
not of failures; of things done, not of reforms that must be effected. And thus, 
measured by heraccomplishmentsin the brief space of forty years, Japan’s progress 
is nothing short of phenomenal in all departments of life, be it political, industrial 
or social. The reading of this book cannot but strengthen and prove this asser- 
tion. That there are physical limitations to this development, however, must be 
recognized. But the author is even more sanguine in his belief in the industrial 
future of Japan than many of the Japanese themselves. 

The forty-nine chapters into which the book is divided may be grouped under 
four heads. The first six chapters are historical, tracing the national and eco- 
nomic development of Japan from early times through the period of the Shogunate 
and the period of reconstruction to the “full recognition of Japan” in recent years 
as a Power of the first class. In these chapters it is interesting to note the author's 
recognition of the influence of geographical features upon the Japanese character 
and development. The next group of chapters (vil to xxv) may be regarded as 
dealing principally with the commercial geography of Japan. Here are chapters 
on the physical characteristics of the islands; the population; soil, forests and 
mineral resources; industrial progress; trade; cities, etc. Chapters on the 
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army and navy, education, municipal progress, and finance are also to be found 
in this group. The third group (chapters xxvii to xxxvu) deals with social and 
art conditions. Here are discussed Japanese painting, sculpture, literature, 
journalism, drama and music, as well as such subjects as Japanese philanthropy, 
prison reform, etc. The fourth group of chapters is devoted to the colonial 
possessions, their resources, administration and value to Japan. 

In style, the book is clear and most readable; its typographical form pleasing, 
Marginal paragraph headings add to its value as a book of reference. The several 
colored maps possess the very great advantage of clearness, due to the exclusion 
of detail and the insertion of only the important and essential. 

G. B. Roorsacu. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Reinsch, Paul S. Public International Unions. Pp. viii, 189. Price $1.65. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. 

In this interesting book, Professor Reinsch has, if the reviewer is not mistaken, 
given us the first systematic treatment of internationai unions which has appeared 
in the English language. At the same time that the codification and comprehen- 
sion of the rules of international law based on the equality of states is progressing 
rapidly, the governments of the world have formed associations for the supervi- 
sion and discussion of certain interests, too broad in their scope to be independently 
controlled by any one state. Take the Universal Postal Union for example. 
The simplicity and effectiveness of the world-wide postal communications de- 
pends upon the acceptance by all the nations of the world of a uniform rate of 
postage and a proportional share of the expense and profits. Such a universal 
agreement could not, of course, be reached by means of separate agreements 
between the different countries of the world. A conference of delegates from the 
different nations was necessary. With the ever-increasing development of inter- 
national relations, it has been found necessary to create other unions to look after 
economic, sanitary, and scientific interests. 

When any matter assumes sufficient importance to justify international 
regulation an international conference of delegates of all the interested powers is 
called and a convention embodying certain unanimously accepted principles 
is adopted. This convention ordinarily provides for the calling of periodic con- 
gresses to modify the convention, and, also, establishes a central office or bureau 
as it is called. This central bureau receives all information regarding the particu- 
lar matter committed to its charge and publishes reports, giving information and 
making suggestions for the further improvement of the service. It is very note- 
worthy that the periodic congresses called to legislate for the furtherance of the 
purpose of the union is not a body where the representative or delegate from one 
state may block by his vote the adoption of any proposal, but a majority vote 
of the delegates present is sufficient to put through a measure. International 
unions have, furthermore, broken away from the unworkable theory of the equal- 
ity of states. Great empires, such as Great Britain, sent delegates to each 
administratively independent territory like Canada and Australia. With such 
a system it is possible for an international union to transact its affairs in much 
the same way that a large corporation would look after its interests. 
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As the number of these international unions increases and as the importance 
of international regulation gains upon local regulation within the state, much in 
the same way as the Interstate Commerce Commission has increased in import- 
ance at the expense of state commissions, international control of international 
activities will have become a fact. 

This growth of international unions brings with it a growth of international 
law applying to their control and action, but this international law is growing 
up in a quite unobtrusive way as a result of the necessity of finding a system to 
meet the needs of the case. Scientific experts with broad outlook meet together 
to formulate regulations to facilitate the development of the particular matter 
in which they are interested. This leads them to make mutual concessions to 
the representatives of the different states for the purpose of attaining the com- 
mon object dear to all. And soa reasonable system of procedure is being evolved. 
At the capitals of the world and in strictly diplomatic concerns the smallest 
states proudly claim equal rank and position with the greatest, and the applica- 
tion of the rule requiring unanimous consent for all decisions prevents the effective 
handling of international affairs. International unions are quietly building up 
the real international law which will govern in the place of the unworkable 
system of international equality. 

Professor Reinsch, also, discusses the effect of the growth of these inter- 
national unions in preventing war. The treatment is scientific, yet not technical, 
so as to interest not alone the student of international law and government. 
Scientists, economists and those in quest of general information will read it with 
profit. 

ELLery C. STOWELL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Roe, Gilbert E. Our Judicial Oligarchy. Pp. xiv, 239. Price $1.00. New York: 

B. W. Huebsch, 1912. 

Storey, M. The Reform of Legal Procedure. Pp. 263. Price $1.35. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. 

Both of these books deal with a subject of great present public interest—our 
judicial organization. In temper they stand in strong contrast. Mr. Roe believes 
the courts have forsaken their proper field of activity to usurp the functions of 
the legislature and that their powers should be curtailed; Mr. Storey, that 
conditions economic and political have so changed the circumstances of trials 
that we need many adjustments in our judicial system, but no overturning of 
our long-established institutions. The power of the courts should be increased 
rather than diminished. The one shows us the abuses which have developed 
in our courts, the other some constructive policies which may be followed for 
their correction. 

Mr. Roe opens his book with a discussion of the very patent distrust with 
which the courts are now regarded by a large portion of our people. He then 
argues that ‘the courts have usurped the power to declare laws unconstitutional” 
—a thesis which recent studies seem to have disproved at least as to the federal 
judiciary. Next he defends stronger ground—that if courts pass on validity of 
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laws it is inevitable that the economic views of the judges must be reflected in 
their opinions. This is the strongest portion of the book. The argument is 
not one drawn from the outside but consists largely in the correlation of the argu- 
ments used by the courts themselves both in minority and majority opinions. 
The review of judicial legislation is so clearly featured that it cannot but dis- 
quiet even a conservative reader. 

The later chapters discuss what may be the result should the legislature and 
executive be disposed to cut down the power of the judiciary. The author does 
not elaborate this portion of his discussion, but concludes that rather than arouse 
the other branches of government to drastic action the constitution of our courts 
should be changed. The expedient especially favored is the judicial recall. The 
recall of judicial decisions he declares would be subversive of our form of 
government. 

Mr. Storey’s book also starts with a discussion of the distrust of the courts, 
but he sees the remedy not in cutting down but in increasing their powers. The 
abuses which new conditions have brought call for reform, against which “all 
the forces of tradition, established habit and in many cases of personal interest 
are united.” 

First among abuses is ‘“‘the law's delay,”’ a characteristic which is beneficial 
so far as it discourages “‘hot blood suits’’ and insures mature deliberation but not 
to be defended when, as in America, it becomes an instrument for the obstruction 
of justice. The author suggests that the English practice be adopted by which 
a case cannot be put off by the attorneys because of conflicts in engagements. 
Cases should come off when scheduled even though this may lead, as in England, 
to the employment of senior and junior counsel. 

Attorneys who institute frivolous or malicious prosecutions should be pun- 
ished summarily by the court, but the chief relief in the number of cases brought 
must come by legislative action. Much has already been done here. Boundary 
disputes and insurance cases formerly filled the courts, but are now disappearing 
as a result of better legislation. Personal injury suits against common carriers 
and employers can largely be eliminated by the same means. Warm praise is 
given the employer's liability legislation, and laws making carriers insure passen- 
gers against accident are commended. Relief may come also through cutting 
down the length of trials by giving the judge greater power to control the examina- 
tion of witnesses and the argument of counsel. 

Unfortunately the delays before and during trial are too often only a begin- 
ning and tle litigant must look toa succession of trials in appellate courts. The 
author advises a judicial organization which shall decide a case finally after one 
appeal and shall not allow a new trial where a mistake made involves no sub- 
stantial deprivation of right. To remedy the complications arising from our 
system of state courts he advises the adoption of uniform laws. The last chapter 
discusses the lawyer's responsibilities in criminal law—both in the trial of cases 
and in shaping the law in the legislature. 

One who wishes to modify and correct rather than to overthrow and recon- 
struct will find this latter book full of wise counsel. All who wish to understand the 
point of view and aims of the advocates of judicial changes should not neglect either. 

University of Wisconsin. CHESTER LLoyp JONEs. 
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Rowntree, B. S., and Lasker, B. Unemployment. Pp. xx, 317. Price $1.60. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. ij 
Much thus far written on the subject of unemployment has been vague in its 
facts and a priori in its methods, if not in its conclusions. Mr. Rowntree’s book 
is not of this type. Like his earlier works, it is based on first-hand study of a ; / 
local situation. The method of inquiry, as well as the assembling and classifying ; 
of facts, measures up to the most exacting requirements of careful work; and 7) 
conclusions are so qualified as to be safely within the margin of truthful state- oq 
ment. 
The’ study is a review of the problem of unemployment in York, an industrial i 
city of 82,000 inhabitants. On June 7, 1910, a careful canvass of the unemployed | 


of the city was made by sixty chosen agents. Subsequently a detailed and careful 
investigation was made of the cases recorded by these agents. Of these, 1,278 ’ 
are described in the following six classes: Youths under nineteen years of age, 
men who have been regularly employed within the last two years, and are a 
still seeking work, casual workers (male), workers in the building trades, the 4 ij 
work-shy (males), and women and girls. Care is taken to emphasize the fact | 
that more than one-half of the total number are habitually workers of the casual 
type, who suffer from unemployment and irregularity of work rather than from 
unemployment proper. This is defined as a state of things under which a person, 
who is seeking for work is ‘unable to find any suited to his capacities, and under 4 
conditions which are reasonable, judged by local standards."" Of the unemployed i 
lads, four-fifths of whom had a bad start in life, the majority were below the aver- | 
age in ability and character. Of the second and third classes mentioned (the two 
principal classes of the unemployed adult male workers), about half were men of 
good character and physique, while the others were defective in physical, mental i 
or moral ways. In the building trades the unemployed were not a markedly | 


inferior group; and the majority of the women were of good quality, morally : 
and physically. “Leaving aside the work-shy, it may be roughly stated that rf 
about one-half of the unemployed in York were not in any way disqualified for a 
work. . . . It is quite a mistake to regard the unemployed problem as primarily } 
one of the character and efficiency of the workers. On the contrary, improved . 
moral and increased technical ability, important as they are, can never solve that 
problem unless they are associated with wide industrial and economic reforms. % 
Moreover, the defects by which some of the unemployed are handicapped are f 
very frequently the direct outcome of unemployment in the past.” 
Among interesting suggestions looking toward reform are the following: a : 
large measure of oversight for all lads up to the’age of nineteen, with compulsory t 
training during periods of unemployment; afforestation work, so regulated as to A 
meet the ups and downs of the labor market; the decasualization of labor, i.e. , 
the concentrating of all available casual work upon selected men, so as to keep 
them fully employed; and the decentralizing of town population by developing 
opportunities for cultivating plots of land in the country. Insurance is regarded | 
as “only one of several measures necessary to lessen the hardships resulting from 
want of work.” 
The unemployed at first blush present themselves as an indifferentiated . 
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group of those who live at the lowermost margin. The value of such a study as 
this is that it breaks up this mass into distinct groups showing specific ailments, 
each of which may be diagnosed and treated in definite ways. 

C. McCrea. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Saleilles, R. The Individualization of Punishment. Pp. xliv, 322. Price $4.50. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1911. 

This volume is fourth in the list of foreign works on criminology selected for 
translation by the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. The 
translation from the second French edition was made by Rachel Szold Jastrow. 
The material was prepared originally for a course of lectures before the College 
of Social Sciences at Paris in 1898, and appears substantially in the same form. 
There has since been much progress and the author, in the preface to the second 
edition, says: “On many points the volume no longer represents the views of 
contemporary science; on some issues it no longer expresses my own opinion, 
or at least not as I should now express myself if I were called to give my views.” 
The change of views, however, both on the part of contemporary science, and of 
the author, is not fundamental but rather incidental modifications of the details 
of a system which was then in its initial stages but which has since become a 
generally established procedure. 

The administration of justice by abstract formula was the product of the 
classic school of philosophy of crime. The arbitrary power of the magistrate was 
curtailed by the fixing of hard and fast limits, attaching a definite penalty to each 
specific crime. 

While certain radical theories of the modern or scientific school of crimi- 
nology have been discredited the theories as a whole have resulted in changes 
little less than revolutionary. 

Throughout the modern world a change has come in ideas of criminal justice. 
To-day it is not the nature of the crime but the character of the criminal that is 
coming to be regarded as the proper criterion for dealing with the offender. Crim- 
inal law remains conservative, especially in the United States, and extra-legal 
means have been sought through which to obtain justice and at the same time 
preserve the forms of the law. 

It is this individualization of punishment to fit the character of the criminal 
that the author has endeavored to sketch. He begins with a chapter on The 
Statement of the Problem, in which he makes clear the distinction between the 
old objective point of view in which the consequences of the criminal act were of 
chief importance, and the subjective, in which the character of the criminal 
constitutes the real social menace. Chapter two is called The History of Punish- 
ment, but deals with the conflict of views and their effects rather than a real 
historical narrative of punishment. Three succeeding chapters deal respectively 
with the classical, neo-classical, and Italian schools of criminology with special 
reference to the bearing of the theories upon punishment. The doctrine of re- 
sponsibility is developed in the sixth and seventh chapters with an attempt at 
reconciliation between the theories of free will and determinism. The remaining 
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chapters are devoted to a discussion of legal, judicial, and administrative 
individualization. 

Modern criminologists may dissent from some of the conclusions presented, 
but the principle of individualization as manifest in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders as well as in the methods of indeterminate sentence, parole and proba- 
tion for adults, has become thoroughly established. The permanent value of the 
volume and the justification for its presentation to English readers lies rather in 
its historical contribution than in its ultimate solution of the problems with 
which it deals. : J. P. LicHTENBERGER. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Scott, J.B. (Ed.). Fisheries Arbitration Argument of Elihu Root. Pp. cli, 523. 

Price $3.50. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1912. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Root took the leading part in framing the issues in 
the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration. As leading counsel for the United States 
before the special tribunal of the permanent court at the Hague in 1910 he made 
the chief argument in presenting the American side of the case. His argument 
has therefore a personal as well as a national interest. 

The award settled a dispute which was long a sore point between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations, and is of more than local interest because of the im- 
portant points of international law which it involved. Mr. Root’s argument, 
while it must, of course, be an incomplete record of the claims presented, since no 
discussion is given of the arguments by the other American and by the English 
counsel, gives an excellent exposition of the points of law urged by the United 
States. 

The argument proper is preceded by an introduction of one hundred and 
} fifty pages by the editor which gives the historical setting of the controversy, 
a review of the negotiations leading up to the arbitration and an analysis of the 
award itself. 

Then follows the four hundred page argument of Senator Root. The chap- 
ters arranged under the seven questions which were submitted for settlement 
are fine examples of cogent logic and easy description. Of course the interest 
of Americans tends to concentrate in the decisions on the Headlands controversy 
and the overruling of the American contention that the fishing privileges amounted 
to an international servitude. However well supported the latter contention is 
in the argument, the reader cannot avoid feeling that the decision in the award 
was in accord with substantial right. In the Headlands decision the rule estab- 
lished is less satisfactory, for while the effect of the decision is confined to the 
case under trial, and therefore does not touch the general rule of international 
law, it cannot but be felt that the confusion which still remains concerning juris- 
diction in the bays from which American vessels are held excluded is unfortunate. 
The latter portion of the book is devoted to documents illustrating the various 
phases of the controversy at different times during the development. 

As an accurate and compendious summary of the questions involved in the f 
fisheries dispute and the American contentions in relation thereto, this volume i 
takes first rank. 

University of Wisconsin. CueEsTER LLoyp JONES. 
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Shuster, W. Morgan. The Strangling of Persia. Pp. \xiii, 423. Price $2.50, 

New York: The Century Company, 1912. 

Russian interests and British trade explain the passing of Persian nationality, 
Mr. Shuster’s account of his personal experiences as treasurer-general of Persia 
is an absorbing recital of the eighteenth century methods used by Russia and toa 
lesser degree by England to assure that Persia's efforts for her financial regenera- 
tion should fail. Though the appointment of the group of Americans who were 
asked to help lift Persia out of the slough of impending bankruptcy and partition 

was not one backed officially by the United States their departure, work and 
failure made Persia an object of American interest to a degree never before known. 
The net of local intrigue, treachery and foreign diplomacy of the Machiavellian 
order which the author details, shows that the partition of Poland has its twentieth 
century counterparts. Morocco, Tripoli and Persia, three Mohammedan states, 
are vanishing under the pretense of the needs of civilization championed by four 
of the great Christian powers. In the case of Persia the author shows the claim 
to be the merest pretense. The struggle for a constitution, the reaching out 
for self-government, the earnest efforts for abolition of official dishonesty, for 
taxation reform and efficient protection of property made by the Progressive 
party of Persia showed that the ancient empire had heard the call of the twentieth 
century and was determined to make for itself an independent place in the world’s 
affairs. But this very advance made Persia dangerous to her powerful neighbors. 
Russia especially saw in the present weakness of Persia and in the strained rela- 
tions of England and Germany the opportunity to take one step more in her 
approach to the Persian Gulf. In these days of the Hague Court and arbitration 
treaties such incidents as the recent diplomatic moves of Russia in Persia furnish 
a cynical comment on the depth of our boasted accomplishments in insuring 
justice and fair dealing among nations. 

Except for the failure of the plans of the Americans through foreign inter- 
ference, Mr. Shuster’s account is one of brilliant achievement. To have been 
able in a short period of less than a year to put down a civil war of dangerous 
proportions, to reform one of the most corrupt systems of public finance which 
the world has known, and to change a chronic treasury deficit into a credit balance 
of almost a million dollars, is a signal evidence not only of Persia’s earnestness 
in reform but of the ability of those whom she called to her aid. 

CHESTER LLoyp JONEs. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Simons, A. M. Social Forces in American History. Pp. xiii, 325. Price $1.50. 

New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 

It is extremely gratifying to social students that the interpretation of history is 
claiming the attention of so many writers of the present day. 

The dynamic forces of civilization reside in the underlying social and economic 
conditions. Individuals who have been forced to the front by these conditions 
and who are the direct product of them have been given undue prominence as 
history makers. The greater and more important task of tracing the motive 
| . forces behind men and movements is, at least, now being undertaken seriously. 
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The author of this volume has made a valuable contribution to this form of 
history. He has endeavored to explain the most obvious facts of our American 
history in terms of social causation. He has not hesitated to rend the mask and 
expose the same interests behind the discovery, colonization and development 
of our country, which we find operating to-day, the desire for financial gain. 
The discovery of America was an accident in the quest for a new commercial 
route to the Orient. The colonization was motived by financial corporations who 
sought to exploit new sources of revenue. Had the London and Plymouth com- 
panies been as successful as the East India Company, our history would have been 
vastly different. The Boston tea party would not have happened if the duty on 
tea had not been lowered to such a point that it made unprofitable the smuggling 
business carried on by John Hancock and others. 

These are samples of the lack of respect the author shows for our treasured 
idealism. To many readers the method of interpretation will seem sordid and 
distasteful. The only question to be raised, however, is the validity of the facts 
presented. These have been somewhat difficult to secure. They have been 
gathered not from histories, but from contemporary literary sources and may be 
subject to the bias either of the writer or of the interpreter. But even if the facts 
in certain instances may prove to be distorted, the remedy lies in a re-examina- 
tion of the material rather than in an abandoment of the method. The time has 
come when we are vastly more concerned with a correct understanding of the 
historic process than with the preservation of traditions, and the author has 
accomplished his purpose at least so far as to place the emphasis upon a realistic 
interpretation. 

The book is well written, covers a wide area, embracing most of the important 
epochs of American history, and deserves a careful reading by ali those who 
} prefer historic fact to historic fiction. 

J. P. LicHTENBERGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Smith, Justin H. The Annexation of Texas. Pp. ix, 496. Price $3.00. New 

York: Baker and Taylor Company, 1911. 

In historical research, as well as in migration of settlers, recent years have wit- 
nessed a veritable Texas-ho! Thus it may be in place to note the relation of 
Dr. Smith's comprehensive work to other explorations in the same field. 

J. S. Reeves, ‘American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk,” 1909, exploited 
much of the source material on the Texas question accessible within the United 
States. E. D. Adams, “British Interests and Activities in Texas,’’ 1910, was the 
result of similar researches in the Public Records Office, London. Various peri- 
odicals, including especially the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, have published and still continue to publish worthy contributions based 
upon materials accessible in Texas and Mexico. Many further studies along 
similar lines have now been made possible by the publication of the “Texan 
Diplomatic Correspondence” and the “Secret Journals of the Senate, Republic 
of Texas.” 

Dr. Smith has studied much of the above-mentioned source material more 
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intensively than has been done before, and has profited by the further advantage 
of a well-filled background afforded by a comprehensive study of the whole 
field. 

The French archives for the period are not accessible but the author feels 
that all of the essential documents relating to the French policy have been dis- 
covered in the American, Mexican and British archives, or printed in French 
periodicals. 

Dr. Smith states the conclusions of his study in twenty-one chapters running 
in chronological-topical gamut from “The Beginnings of the Annexation Question” 
to “Annexation is Consummated.” Special students in the field may find and 
are finding some errors of detail in the book, but unless new and unexpected 
sources of information are discovered, Dr. Smith's findings are not likely to be 
seriously modified in their larger lines. Nor does he differ greatly from students 
who have passed that way before him. Par exemple the British policy, one of 
the newest phases presented by him: As set forth by the documents in the Public 
Records Office this is interpreted by Professor Adams and by Dr. Smith with only 
a difference of emphasis. The former saw in the British interest in Texas only a 
wish half-heartedly pushed. The latter sees an intensity of purpose that develops 
into a definite, persistent policy. 

The great value of Dr. Smith’s book is that it represents original research, 
wide and deep. What others have done by parts he has done as a whole. His 
volume probably comes as near being ‘‘the final word,” as a work of its scope can 
well be in these days. 

R. W. KEtsey. 
Haverford College. 


Smith, Samuel G. Social Pathology. Pp. viii, 380. Price $2.00. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1911. 

This volume includes a number of brief studies in social mal-adjustment. The 
range of topics treated is a wide one including such problems as poverty, crime, 
feeblemindedness and prostitution. The number of subjects discussed makes the 
book almost encyclopedic in nature. The different sections might well have been 
handled by specialists in the various fields. However, the treatment by one writer 
has the advantage of securing a consistent point of view and a better proportion 
than might otherwise be possible. 

It is the opinion of the author that the ordinary studies in what is known as 
degeneration commence too late. “It is easy enough,” he maintains, “to show 
that the pauper, the criminal, and the insane may be included under the vague 
term, ‘degenerate.’ The point to discover is where the departure from normal 
human life began, and what were the malign influences that caused it.’’ This is 
the main purpose underlying the present volume. The premise back of each of 
the special mal-adjustments studied, is “that most children are well born, and are 
afterward ruined by physical accident or disease, or else by the failure of the home 
and the state."’ It is the opinion of the author that “the doctrine of heredity 
has been largely overworked. Environment has not been set forth in suitable 
terms,” 
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In the opening chapter, the author states the purpose of his study is “not 
to breed pessimism, but to furnish a rational ground for faith in the future of the 
world. The diseases of society, like the diseases of the human body, are to be 
studied that remedies may be found for them where they exist, but most of all, 
that by a larger vitality and greater practical wisdom the number of diseases may 
be reduced to the lowest terms and we may set ourselves to social tasks with the 
ideal of finally conquering them althogether.” | 

The method of presentation followed is first to study the nature of each social 3 
disease discussed and then to suggest the respective remedies. In addition to the a) 
treatment of the social diseases included under the broad terms, dependency, 
delinquency and defectiveness, are three chapters dealing respectively with Social 
Sanitation, the Inspection of Institutions and Social Statistics. These, while 
suggestive, occupy space which might have been devoted to a fuller discussion | 
of some of the many phases of social pathology which precede. This suggests 
what is perhaps the chief criticism of the book—an attempt to cover too wide a 
field. While well done in the main, each treatment is too brief for the special ii 
student of the problem. The value of the book is enhanced by a bibliography 
of works used in its preparation as well as by an exhaustive index. 

Frank D. Watson. 
New York School of Philanthropy. | 
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Stockton, F. T. The Closed Shop in American Trade Uni.ms. Pp. xii, 187. : 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. ; 
This is a sympathetic yet critical, detailed yet readable monograph on the origin 4 
and subsequent development of the closed shop principle in American trade 
unionism. The volume shows the evidence of first hand study as well as of is 
considerable library research. In the words of the author, “the primary aim of ) i / 
the present study is to set forth the facts concerning the closed shop.” In so i : 
doing the various forms of the closed shop—the simple closed shop, the extended | 
closed shop, and the joint closed shop—are explained and discussed in chapters at 
with the above captions. Throughout the relative importance attached to the 
enforcement of the closed shop principle at various stages of our industrial devel- 7, 
opment and the efforts which employers have made from time to time to check ! 
its operation, are described. 

In some ways the closing chapters of the book are the most interesting,.since 
they discuss the social aspects of the closed shop as well as its value as a trade 
union device. On the latter point, Dr. Stockton summarizes, among others, the 
following arguments, usually advanced in defense of the closed shop principle:— a 
The closed shop makes possible the enforcement of discipline over union members; h | 


it makes collective bargaining truly effective; it secures in all cases the exclusion 
of “scabs” who might secure employment were non-union men not discriminated ~ ; 
against. The presence of non-union men is likely to make for a complete non- 
union shop, since, other things being equal, non-union men are likely to be favored a, ) 
with promotions, etc., over union men; the closed shop principle is just in view :- 
of the legal principle known as the fellow-servant doctrine. . 

It is the conclusion of the author that “the closed shop is used by trade iy 
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unions as a device to gain certain ends. It is not an end in itself. It cannot be 
explained on the grounds of unreasoning prejudice against non-union men. It is 
an utterly mistaken view to regard it as a mere ‘passing phase’ of unionism. It is 
also probably safe to say with Mr. John Mitchell that ‘with the growth of trade 
unionism in the United States the exclusion of non-unionists will be more com- 
plete.’"’ The sympathetic yet critical spirit with which the author has treated 
his subject cannot be better illustrated than by quoting the two closing para- 
graphs of his monograph, in which he summarizes the social aspects of the closed 
shop: 
“If it be true, as has been said, that ‘the excesses of unionism which have 
done and are still doing the greatest injury to the prospects of the movement are 
all traceable to the use of the arbitrary and coercive power of the closed shop,’ 
it is equally true that the closed shop is responsible for the greatest advances 
made by unionism. On the one hand, the closed shop, if universally enforced, 
would afford unions the opportunity to commit gross excesses by virtue of the 
power lodged with them. On the other hand, the closed shop opens the way to 
the highest and most efficient form of collective bargaining. 
“Since regulation of employment is a matter of public concern, and since there 
is danger that trade unions may become arbitrary in exercising control over a 
trade, it has been suggested that the state should control their ‘constitution, 
policy and management.’ In this way requirements for admission to union 
membership and working rules could be regulated. State regulation, however, 
is likely to be introduced only after the closed shop has been widely enforced. 
: At present, in the majority of trades, it is but partially enforced, and only with 


| great difficulty.” 
Frank D. Watson. 
New York School of Philanthropy. 

| Toulmin, Harry A. Social Historians. Pp. xi, 176. Price $1.50. Boston: 


; R. G. Badger Company, 1911. 
: The title of this book is misleading. It should be “Literary Historians,” for the 
term “social” has now attained a definite connotation. The author, a young 
university man with a deep interest in literature as it portrays the conditions of 
modern life, reviews enthusiastically the new fiction of the South—land of ro- 
mance, conflict and unrealized possibility. In five essays, those writers of talent 
whose permanent achievement rests upon their knowledge of and sympathy with 
the phases of life they depict, are given idealistic, if rather wordy, appreciation. 
The first discusses the works of Thomas Nelson Page, the versatile novelist 
of Virginia, who writes of the stately Colonial South, of the chivalry of plantation 
i} life “before the war,” of the time of “armed hostility,” of the bitter suffering and 
y desolation of the dark Reconstruction era, and also faithfully portrays present 
i conditions, with glimpses into the policy of the future. These pictures, drawn 
} ) with genial good nature and broad understanding of noble men and women, Mr. 
\ Toulmin considers human documents of high value. 
' In very different manner, we find, George Washington Cable has portrayed 
| a narrower section of Southern life, that of Mississippi and of the Louisiana 
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Creole. We have in these novels, not alone detailed observations of actual 
conditions, but the inspired teaching of a religious prophet, who laments the evils 
of the times, and denounces the laxity of moral and social standards that follows 
race mixture. 

Charles Egbert Craddock (Mary N. Murfree) is the novelist of the mountain 
regions of Tennessee. She depicts minutely and imaginatively the primitive, 
emotional life of that strange division of our native stock, arrested in development 
by its narrow backwoods environment. The elemental motives and peculiar 
speech and customs of these, our able but neglected brothers, are delineated in a 
realistic way. The essayist feels that we havé in these books a “contribution to 
the science of social organization as well as to the creation of an artistic and literary 
success.” 

James Lane Allen is described as the “painter of the Old and New” in Ken- 
tucky life. His books deal with “the sturdy early pioneers," the quaint and peace- 
ful anti-bellum life, and the disastrous “results of civil disunion;” but they also 
reveal deep insight into the life of the new regime. Mr. Toulmin declares that 
Allen has broken entirely away from “sectional narrowness.” As an evolutionist, 
with full tolerance toward men, he pictures the conflicts and failures of humanity 
about him, and shows forcefully “the contest of circumstances and environment 
versus nature.” 

Joel Chandler Harris possesses the rare gifts of deep human understanding 
and a wholesome attitude toward life. Through his simple-hearted negro inter- 
preters, the animal and vegetable realms become the dominions of man, and the 
charming stories furnish a medium for the expression of homely humor, and for 
genial criticism of the life and foibles of men. Harris has done much to explain 
to the world the inner negro consciousness, and to popularize the strange folk lore 
and beautiful melodies of that deeply emotional race. “Uncle Remus” has 
personified for us the better side of race relations in the old regime. The tales 
savor of the soil and are filled with the lure of the land of our youth. A source 
of perennial delight to the children, their broad sympathy has extended the 
author’s keen interest in life, and carried happiness to many older folk. Harris 
has had a true mission, like the novelists of the South, in giving a comprehensive 
picture of the vista of life that has been opened to him. 

We might admit with the author of these essays that historians and philos- 
ophers come and go, but there is ‘no more intrinsically worthy contribution to 
the annals of the nation than the perpetual embodiment of a little known section 
of the life of the people.’ Of these new makers of literature, who seek to express 
her social life, the South may feel justly proud. 

Francis D. Tyson. 


New York School of Philanthropy. 
Uyehara, G. E. The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. Pp. xxiv, 296. 
Price $3.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Students of political institutions will consider it a rare good fortune that one so 
thoroughly conversant with political science and the workings of government in 
the different countries of the world should give us this treatise on The Politicai 
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Development of Japan. After the brief introduction discussing the political 
mind of the nation, or its race psychology, the author takes up a short historical 
account of the institutional history of Japan through the days of feudalism and 
the Shugunate to the arrival of the American fleet under Commodore Perry and 
the final restoration of the Mikado’s government in place of the Shugun. He 
describes how this brought about the substitution of a bureaucracy for feudalism 
and the proclamation of the “Charter Oath.” He then outlines the various 
movements towards the establishment of constitutional government until the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1889. The second part of the book en- 
titled “Some Theoretical Aspects 6f the Constitution,’ Dr. Uyehara devotes to 
the various parts of the constitutional machinery leaving to the third and last 
division an account of “The Working of the Constitution,”’ as instanced by its 
political and historical development. The book has all the facilities for ready 
consultation, such as a carefully prepared table of contents in the beginning with 
a chronology of recent important events. The extremely complete and well- 
prepared index is preceded by an appendix containing the official translation of 
the constitution, a list of the ministerial changes since 1885, and a list of the 
members of the privy council with the date of appointment in each case. 
Throughout the volume interesting and carefully selected notes abound. It 
would be more useful to the European reader were it possible to ascertain in every 
case whether the reference is to a work in a European language or to one made 
available by translation. The reviewer found something of value in each page. 

In substance, Dr. Uyehara’s book vividly portrays to us the real heart of 
Japan's political conditions, that is, the absolute power of the Emperor. 

In the Japanese mind the very conception of the state centers in the person- 
ality of the Mikado. On account of this worship of his person, and because of 
tradition, his power is exercised by a group of advisors forming his privy council. 
Within this privy council is a group of especially powerful statesmen known as 
“elder statesmen.” (Dr. Uyehara barely alludes to this group of elder statesmen.) 
The bureaucracy is carried on by a cabinet of bureau chiefs selected by the 
Emperor, which of course means by his counsellors. Then we have the Diet 
composed of two houses. 

The rights of the Diet depend upon the constitution granted by imperial 
rescript and amended in the same fashion. The whole function of the Diet, 
according to its spirit,is to consent to or concur with the laws which the Emperor 
is looked upon as making. The administration makes every effort to secure 
the election of representatives amenable to its will. 

The powers which the house possesses are first, the influence over public 
opinion exercised by its debates with which the government may not interfere. 
This influence is slight. The second instrument of considerable power is that of 
interpellation of the ministry. But by far the most important means at the dis- 
posal of the Diet is the address to the Emperor. 

The great power of the Japanese State is due to the popular belief in the all- 
pervading wisdom of the Emperor. Those who actually do not believe in the 
divine right of the Emperor follow the same procedure as if they did so that the 
whole force of the nation can be and is centralized in an expression of policy 
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which the ministry speaking through the Mikado utters. Japan of to-day is a 
political anachronism capable of acting in foreign relations with terrific force itl 
because the Emperor can command the support of every subject. 

The consideration of the peculiar structure of the Japanese State makes it 
apparent that this system can only prevail as long as a bureaucratic ministry and 
the Emperor's privy council are held independent of party organization. It | 
has, therefore, been the fundamental policy of conservative Japanese statesmen 
to crush out parties and to refuse to recognize them in forming the bureaucratic 
ministries. To this effect the severest penalties have been imposed upon party 
organization, but in spite of the government's plans and its bribery and bestowal 
of places; in spite of the use of appointments in the upper house which it holds 
at its disposal the tendency to the formation of parties is so strong that almost 
every election has found a strong opposition to the government in the lower 
house. And when it was necessary for some important reform to receive the 
consent of the Diet, such as the imposition of an additional taxation, the govern- 
ment has been forced to accord a certain recognition to party organization. 

Dr. Uyehara’s book is not intended for popular reading. Only the student 
of political affairs will inderstand it but he has done a real service in presenting 
such an interesting, scientific and searching analysis of a great world power that 
differs in its ideas of government so greatly from our own. 

Every C. STOWELL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Van Hise, Charles R. Concentration and Control—A Solution of the Trust Problem 
in the United States. Pp. xiii, 288. Price $2.00. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 

Dr. Van Hise’s latest book, ‘Concentration and Control,” is divided into five 

chapters: One, The General Facts regarding Concentration; two, Some Important 

Illustrations of Concentration; three, The Laws regarding Cooperation; four, 

The Situation in Other Countries; five, Remedies. Under each of these chapters 

come a series of sections which are further subdivided into groups. The arrange- 

ment is wholly admirable. ‘ 

Throughout the entire volume, though especially in the first chapter, the r 
reader is constantly confused by the use of the word “Concentration,”’ a term ; 
which Dr. Van Hise has not considered it necessary to define. At one time there is 
obviously intended the increasingly large scale of production; at another, equally { 
obviously, the author is dealing with the problem of combination. Thus the 
section headed ‘Subdivision of Labor’’ (p. 9) refers certainly to the former, while 

the saving of the cost of salesmen briefly discussed (p. 14) is clearly not an economy 

or advantage of large scale production but of combination. This instance is 

selected as an illustration of a confusion to be found in the volume from cover to i 

cover. Concentration as ordinarily understood refers to increase in size and: 

decrease in the number of plants engaged in the manufacture of an article, a 

phenomenon which Dr. Van Hise uses twenty pages of tables to exhibit. Paren- 

thetically it may be remarked that these census tables had better found place in fl 
an appendix. Their essential facts could have been summarized in a couple of 
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pages. While in dozens of places accepting this idea of the meaning of Concen- 

5 | tration, in an equal number Dr. Van Hise has interpreted this term as a synonym 
of combination. He has lumped together the advantages of large scale produc- 
tion and of combination and has styled them most inaccurately the advantages 
of concentration, apparently assuming them to be the same. Now no solution 
of any problem,—and Dr. Van Hise’s book by its sub-title purports to be a 
solution of the Trust Problem,—was ever furthered by confusing two entirely 
distinct phenomena and calling them by the same name. One of the things 
which has most tended to prevent clear thjnking on the subject of the trusts is 
to regard the advantages of large scale production as peculiar to the trust. Into 
this pitfall Dr. Van Hise has fallen ‘‘head over heels.”’ 

Turning aside from general criticism, the book contains numerous inconsis- 
tencies, omissions and questionable assertions, two or three of which may be here 
referred to. Thus we learn that no list of Trusts is available (p. 35). It seems 
peculiar that Dr. Van Hise is apparently unfamiliar with the compilations of 
Mr. Moody, Byron W. Holt or Luther Conant. Again, People vs. North River 
Sugar Refining Company “‘was the case in which the trust was first brought before 
the court” (pp. 173-174). It may be pointed out that some time before this 
the American Cotton Oil Trust had been assailed in the courts of Louisiana. 
From page 69 one gleans the information that “The great period of the Trust was 
from 1888 to 1897."" Many, like the reviewer, will doubtless be interested to hear 
the names of the Trusts formed in this period. Dr. Van Hise mentions in this 
connection the Standard Oil, Cotton-seed Oil, Sugar and Whiskey Trusts. The 
first was formed in 1879 succeeded by a new agreement in 1882; the second in 
1884 and the two last mentioned in 1887. Besides these the National Linseed 
Oil Trust was organized in 1885 and the National Lead Trust in 1887. 

A sketch of the Standard Oil Company (p. 104 ff.) that takes no account of 
the Trust Agreement of 1879 is open to serious criticism, as is an account of the 
formation of the Steel Corporation (p. 112) that utterly disregards the stock 
market factor emphasized by the Commissioner of Corporations, and the peculiar 
situation that enabled Mr. Carnegie to dictate his terms in the organization of 
this corporation. Nor does the section in chapter Iv on International Agreements 
command much commendation, failing to consider, as it does, the European 
Agreement in the explosives trade, and the A. J.A. G. Agreement in the aluminum 
industry. It is typical of the general character of the volume that in his chapter 
on remedies Dr. Van Hise proposes disintegration as an extreme remedy when a 
corporation is “found to be a monopoly and therefore to be unreasonably in 
restraint of trade” (p. 253), apparently forgetting that, in his enthusiasm for 
cooperation, he has earlier pointed with much gusto to the ineffectual results 

of such disintegration in the case of the oil and tobacco combinations. (Pp. 

181 ff.) 

| Except for chapter m1 the student of the combination movement will find 

q that the book contains comparatively little that is new and much that is old. 
Pi Chapter m1, so far as the reviewer's knowledge of its largely legal content goes, 

is deserving of a large share of praise. The same can hardly be said of the other 

chapters. The final one on remedies is beautifully indefinite as are most remedies, 
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and solutions. Dr. Van Hise regards his price regulation as so simple 
that in spite of the numerous references in the volume to recent investigations 
the author must have missed the testimony of Mr. Farrel on that subject. 

This review has attempted to point out certain specific instances of careless, 
inaccurate work. But Dr. Van Hise may even more justly be charged with 
thoroughly unscientific work. He has made no attempt carefully to analyze 
the facts pro and con and to draw conclusions based on those facts. On the 
contrary he has approached his subject with a predetermined view,—that com- 
petition is bad, anarchical, etc., and cooperation good. He has utilized only 
the facts that support his position and has either thrown into the background 
or entirely excluded those that refute it. As a result the book amounts merely 
to a glorification of cooperation. It is peculiarly unfortunate that one of Dr. 
Van Hise’s eminence should have placed before the public a volume which is 
not merely inaccurate and contradictory but which is so highly colored by the 
“cooperation good, competition bad,” viewpoint that it is an absolutely unfair 
consideration of the trust problem. W. S. STEVENS. 

Columbia University. 


Vedder, H. C. Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus. Pp. xv, 527. Price $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 
Social theory, poetry, economic principles, ethical precepts and religious dogma 
are scattered indiscriminately through a volume whose title should be “The 
Evolution and Christianization of Socialism.’ Slightly more than half of the 
volume is devoted to the history of socialism in the world. Beginning with the 
Reformation, the author discusses the events leading up to the French Revolution; 
the social theories of Saint-Simon, Fourier and Louis Blanc; the work of LaSalle 
and his followers in the construction of German socialism; the life and writings 
of Karl Marx; the anarchistic doctrine of Proudhon and Kropotkin; the growth 
of socialism in England from the Manchester economists to current municipal 
socialism; and the organization and development of socialistic and communistic 
communities in the United States, including the work of Henry George. The 
next chapter, The Ideals of Socialism, introduces an element of ethics and 
explains on the application of socialistic principles to modern problems. Chapters 
9 and 10 analyze the social teachings of Jesus, with their application to modern 
life; Chapter 11 details The Social Failure of the Church, and Chapter 12 
analyzes The Attitude of Churches and Ministers to Social Questions. In 
short, the first two-thirds of the book deals with socialism pure and simple, while 
the remaining one-third covers Christianity and its failure in the modern world. 
For the sake of unity, the author should have written two books—one on 
Socialism, the other on the Ethics of Jesus in their Relation to Modern Life— 
because, in his treatment of the two topics of the present volume, he separates 
them almost completely, and employs different methods in their presentation. 
Although the book is decidedly readable, it will hardly commend itself either to 
the scientific student of socialism or to the analysts of social problems and Chris- 
tian ethics. Scott NEARING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Walling, W. E. Socialism as It Is. Pp. xii, 452. Price $2.00. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1912. 

Mr. Walling’s book is not for beginners: it is for the serious-minded and widely- 
read student of the international socialist movement. It differs from other 
books by socialist authors in that it contains no exposition or defense of the 
fundamental principles of socialism and makes no effort to effect the conversion 
of the reader. In brief the volume is a detailed and thorough-going analysis 
of the labor, social reform and socialist parties of England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Australia and the United States. 

The greater portion of the argument is directed against tendencies towards 
state socialism and social reform outside of the socialist party and towards 
reformism, opportunism, or revisionism within that party. Jaurés in France, 
Vandervelde in Belgium, Turati in Italy, MacDonald and others in England, and 
Berger in the United States, are the leadersof those forces against which the author 
levels his attacks. Incidentally he pays his respects to the radicals, progressives 
and insurgents by concluding that their ‘reform programs, however radical, are 
aimed at regenerating capitalism” (15), at bringing about “a partnership of capi- 
tal and government” (31). 

The author throughout occupies the middle ground between the revisionists 
on the one hand and the syndicalists on the other: in short he follows closely 
Bebel and Kautsky, and judges all socialists and socialist activities by their 
standards. He is the staunch champion of that type of socialist party which is 
“unwilling to compromise the aggressive tactics indispensable for the revolu- 
tionary changes it has in view’’ (130). 

The keynote of the discussion is found in the author’s conclusion that ‘The 
socialist policy requires so complete a reversal of the policy of collectivist capital- 
ism [state socialism], that no government has taken any steps whatever in that 
direction. No governments and no political parties, except the socialists, have 
any such steps under discussion, and finally, no governments or capitalist parties 
are sufficiently alarmed or confused by the menace of socialism to be hurried or 
driven into a policy which would carry them a stage nearer to the very thing they 
are most anxious to avoid.” Consequently a revolutionary socialist movement 
holds the only hope of salvation for the working-class. 

The volume is an excellent analysis of socialist tactics, in fact the best that 
has ever been published, not because of the views of its author, but because it is 
a most comprehensive treatment of that phase of socialist propaganda. It 
contains much with which socialist tacticians will disagree, while here and there 
are to be found statements which will also meet with the disapproval of the casual 
reader, An instance of this is his declaration that “the revolutionary policy of 
the leading socialist parties has not become less pronounced with their growth 
and maturity as opponents hoped it would” (248). 

Stanford University. Ira B. Cross, 
Watson, David. Social Advance. Pp. xxi, 336. Price $1.50. New York: 

George H. Doran Company, 1911. 

One of the most significant signs of social advance is the awakening of the church 
to its social responsibility. The present volume is the outgrowth of a series of 
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lectures delivered on the sociological foundation in the divinity school in Edin- 
burgh University. The author's breadth of view is indicated in his two leading 
propositions in the first chapter. First, that what is needed most at the present 
moment is thought, inquiry, the collecting of social data, earnest study of social 
phenomena. “A social problem is half solved when it is understood.” And, 
second, that social progress is due to a variety of contributing factors, spiritual, 
ethical, social and economic. Religion, education, art and literature promote 
the spiritual side of social advance, while legislation, philanthropy, science, 
commerce and industry promote the material side. 

Chapters are devoted to the Religious Factor in Social Advance, The Ethical 
Factor, The Economic Factor, The Political Factor, Social Desiderata, a Pro- 
gram for To-day, and The Church's Responsibility and Opportunity. While the 
author is careful to explain that none of these factors can be considered indepen- 
dently of the rest, there is, nevertheless, an apparent lack of appreciation of 
causal relation between certain ones. They are considered rather as so many 
independent integers to be calculated in the sum. Ethical and even religious 
standards are to such a large extent determined by material conditions that they 
figure rather as derived or dependent factors than as original and independent 
ones. Having been formed they become influential factors. 

The chapter on a Program for To-day, is comprehensive and constructive. 
The point of view is that of the social engineer. The best method of keeping 
humanity going in the right direction is not to fence the road but to improve the 


The spirit of the last chapter on The Church’s Responsibility and Oppor- 
tunity is best gathered from a few quotations. ‘No man now goes to church in 
order to appear respectable or devout, and that surely is a gain. Conduct is 
now the test of life and the measure of a man’s faith.” ““The Church in Scotland 
never made a greater mistake than when she sanctioned mission halls for the 
poor and churches for the well-to-do.” ‘We must scrap our old machinery, if 
necessary, in the ecclesiastical as well as in the industrial world.” 

The book is written primarily for religious leaders and will lead inevitably 
to an enlarged and social point of view. Another good thing has come out of 


Scotland. 
J. P. LicHTENBERGER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Weyl, Walter E. The New Democracy. Pp. viii, 370. Price $2.00. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1912. 
The appearance of this searching essay on the political and economic tendencies 
in the United States, is most timely. The author devotes the first half of his 
book to an explanation of the evolution of a plutocracy in this country. In his 
analysis of American history from the Declaration of Independence to the present, 
he conclusively shows that we neither possessed a socialized democracy in 1776, 
nor have we subsequently lost one. He emphasizes the fact, sometimes over- 
looked, that at the time of the founding of our government we did not have 
institutions, conditions, or habits of mind upon which such a socialized democracy 
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could have been built. The habits of mind then obtaining were not destined to 
| be soon changed. ‘Our conquest of the continent, though essential to national 
expansion, and even to national survival, did not aid such a democracy, except 
in so far as it provided for it an eventual material basis. On the contrary, the 
economic, political and psychological developments inseparably connected with 
the struggle with the wilderness worked against the immediate attainment of a 
socialized democracy, and led to wild excesses of individualism, which in turn 
culminated in the growth of a powerful and intrenched plutocracy.” 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a study of ‘The Beginnings of 
a Democracy,” which Dr. Weyl believes is in the throes of being born. He main- 
tains that we are just now beginning to realize that our present acute social un- 
rest is not due to an attempt to return to the conditions and principles of the 
eighteenth century, but is merely a symptom of a painfully evolving democracy, 
at once industrial, political, and social. In the author's words, ‘We are beginning 

, to realize that our stumbling progress towards this democracy of to-morrow 
results from the efforts, not of a single class, but of the general community; 
that the movement is not primarily a class war, but, because it has behind it 
forces potentially so overwhelming, has rather the character of a national adjust- 
ment; that the movement does not proceed from an impoverished people, nor 
from the most impoverished among the people, nor from a people growing, or 
doomed to grow, continually poorer, but proceeds, on the contrary, from a popu- 
lation growing in wealth, intelligence, political power, and solidarity. We are 
awakening to the fact that this movement, because of the heterogenous character 
of those who further it, is tentative, conciliatory, compromising, evolutionary, 
and legal, proceeding with a minimum of friction through a series of partial 
victories; that the movement is influenced and colored by American conditions 
and traditions, proceeding, with but few violent breaks, out of our previous 
industrial, political, and intellectual development and out of our material and 
moral accumulations, and utilizing, even while reforming and reconstituting, our 

economic and legal machinery. It is a movement dependent upon a large social 

surplus; a movement which grows in vigor, loses in bitterness, and otherwise 
takes its character from the growing fund of our national wealth, which gives it 
its motive and impetus. Finally, it is a movement which in the very course of 
its fulfilment develops broad and ever-broadening industrial, political, and social 
programs, which aim at the ultimate maintenance of its results.” 

The foregoing quotation excellently summarizes the main conclusions of the 
author. His analysis of the past and present conditions and tendencies in our 
political and economic life is, in the opinion of the reviewer, sound. Dr. Weyl 
throughout shows not only an intimate personal knowledge of many of our 
modern social problems and a familiarity with the wealth of data now accumulat- 
ing in the social sciences, but, above all, a broad scholarship and keen power of 
analysis. 

Possibly the greatest criticism of the book is no more than a mild regret 

that the author selected as a title for his last chapter the question, ‘‘Can a Democ- 

oii! | racy Endure?” Such a query comes in the nature of a shock to those who have 

Hi | followed the splendid but not blind spirit of optimism that pervades the volume. 

We agree with the author that for the time being the possible dangers that might 
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wreck a democracy are “too shadowy and hypothetical to justify any slackening 
of our progress towards a socialized democracy.” 
Frank D. Watson. 


New York School of Philanthropy. 


Wicker, Cyrus F. Neutralization. Pp. viii, 91. Price, 4s. London: Oxford t 

University Press, 1911. 

There is presented within the small compass of this treatise a very readable 
account of a phase of the new internationalism which is of large and growing 
interest and importance. 

Part II, by far the longest of the book's four parts, gives a concise statement | i 
of the application of the principle of neutralization to nine cases of sovereign, ; 
or near-sovereign, states, to two provinces or dependencies, and to nine bodies r 
of water. ‘This showing is impressive in view of the fact that the first instance if 
of genuine neutralization dates back not quite one century; and it becomes i 
doubly so when viewed from the point of view of the success its various appli- i, 
cations have met with. 

The familiar examples of Switzerland, Belgium and Luxembourg are well 
used by the author to emphasize this success, and to show that despite the ruth- ) 
less attacks of Napoleon IIT and Bismarck, in times of ‘“‘blood and iron,” namely, 
in 1859, 1866, and 1870, these small international houses, founded upon the 
rock of neutralization, withstood the tempests which raged around them. 

The partial or attempted application of the principle of neutralization to 
Poland in 1791, to six free cities of the Holy Roman Empire in 1801, and to 
Malta in 1802, as well as the failure of genuine neutralization in the case of the ii 
free city of Cracow in 1846, are used as illustrations of the thesis that neutraliza- . 
tion, to be successful, must be backed up by a strong and independent govern- a 
ment within the neutralized state, and by “a sufficient guarantee” on the part i 
of the neutralizing powers. 

This “sufficient guarantee,’ the author mantains, must be a convention, 
not only to respect the neutrality, but to cause it to be respected (respecter et 
faire respecter); and he believes that such a guarantee extended to any part 
of the world by the United States, Japan, Great Britain and Germany, would 
be sufficient, either in itself, or through the adhesion of other powers. | 

A lucid survey of the objects, difficulties, duties and benefits of neutraliza- 
tion, as illustrated by historic examples, is made the basis of a persuasive appeal 
for the extension of the principle, especially on the part of the United States as . ; 
regards the Philippines; while the example of the Congo Basin and the American i 
demand for the Open Door in China are used as arguments for a liberal tariff ' 
policy as the sine qua non of a successful neutralization of those Islands. The 
United States has made a good beginning in the furtherance of neutralization, 
our author thinks, in the part it has played in the Berlin Treaty of 1885, the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, and its proposal of 1910 for the neutralization 
of the Manchurian railways; only let it continue this good work, and induce 
South America to follow the example, and the problem of increasing armaments, 
he believes will be effectively solved for the Western World at least. 
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Without detracting in the least from the author’s strong statement of the 
benefits and possibilities of neutralization, it may be said that his alluring pros- 
pect would seem to have a more substantial basis if it rested upon, not only a 
positive guarantee, but a guarantee to which the entire Family of Nations would 
adhere. The lesson taught by Russia when it disregarded the neutralization of 
the Black Sea at a time when the other guarantors were occupied with great 
wars near at home, is an illustration of the pressing need that nothing less than 
the guarantee of all the powers in conference at The Hague shall stand behind 
existing and future applications of the principle. Wm. I. Huu. 

Swarthmore College. 


Wood, M. E. The New Italy. Pp. xiv, 406. Price $1.50. New York: G. P. 

Putnam's Sons, 1911. 

Mr. Garlanda seeks to give his countrymen an illustration of an ideal government. 
The United States is taken as a perfect model. American institutions are com- 
pared with those of Italy. This he does in the guise of a “Yankee,” and his book 
in the original text is called “‘Letters of a Yankee.” The author believed that 
these letters coming from an American were sure to call out a responsive audience. 
The translator says that ‘the assumption was justified... Mr. Garlanda follows 
the idea of Mr. Lowes Dickinson in his “Letters of a Chinese Official.” Mr. 
Garlanda’s book covers a wider field, is more voluminous, goes further into 
details, but lacks the point, particularity and cleverness of the English work. 
A few pages will suffice to inform the reader that the book was not written by an 
American. In many instances the author seems to be badly misinformed as to 
existing conditions in this country. 

The book opens with a flowery description of Italy, such as an Italian only 
can utter. Then follows a brief history of the Italian Revolution. A short letter 
on Elements of Centralization precedes the letter on the Italian Fiscal System, 
which is the fourth of the series. In this fourth letter the author shows a pro- 
found knowledge of the subject. The history, system, and administration of the 
revenue raising department of the Italian government are well explained. The 
author cleverly boils down the present system in Italy where he says: ‘‘For her 
fiscal system, Italy took here a little and there a little, from all sides. I verily 
believe that she gathered together all the taxes that were ever applied, or even 
ever imagined, in whatsoever part of the earth.” 

After this comes a comparison of government control and supervision of 
corporations. The American system is the ideal—the Italian, antiquated, 
unjust, oppressive. These comparisons are especially amusing to Americans. 
In decrying the Italian system, Mr. Garlanda states exactly what the American 
people have been endeavoring to do for many years—what he calls unjust, anti- 
quated and oppressive may be found in the latest federal and state statutes of 
this country and in proposed legislation. The author seems not to have kept 
abreast with current events concerning corporations in this country, for if he 
had he might well have reversed his comparisons. 

The Church and State, Education and Art, Lynch-Law and Mafia, Courts, 
and Family Life are among the subjects of his letters. 
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A somewhat startling fact is brought out in the letter entitled “The Army.” 
The Italian African campaign (Abyssinia 1896) is reviewed and the defeat of the 
Italian army is attributed to the personal ambition of the commander-in-chief, 
General Baratieri. The Italian public will surely want to hear more of the 
“matters not yet published” and coming from “sources absolutely trustworthy.” 

“The Political Organization” is the topic of the sixteenth letter. This 
letter is apt to mislead the Italian readers. The author is agitating and encourag- 
ing in political parties exactly what this country is seeking to destroy. The lack 
of organization and party work in Italy with which the author would find fault, 
certainly speaks well of the Italian civil service. If “Yankee’’ will investigate 
further along the lines of ‘‘patronage” he will discover what holds the “dominant 
parties” together. And what will many good Americans say when they read on 
page 319: “‘There is no self-respecting American who does not belong to a party, 
and generally to one of the two dominant ones, the republican or the demo- 
cratic.” (?) 

The translation by Mr. Wood is a masterpiece. He keeps closely to the 
original Italian text,and to those familiar with Italian his work will be greatly 
appreciated. The translation of the description of the “‘Latifondo,” given in a 
footnote to a letter on that subject deserves high commendation. 

H. La Guarpia. 


New York, 
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Accidents, compensation for, 93; pre- 
vention of, 80; responsibility for, 
87. 

Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employees, trade agree- 
ment between, and street railway 
systems, 14. 

American Federation of Labor, the, 
15. 

Apprentice school, the, 77. 

Arbitration, authorization of boards 
of, 1; compulsory, under Lemieux 
act, 3; failure of, 22. 


Board of arbitration, under trade 
agreement, 13, 14. 

Board of arbitration and conciliation, 
report of, 20. 

Board of conciliation, 74; appoint- 
ment of, 1; function of, 3; organiza- 
tion of, 2. 

Boardman School, the, 79. 

Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
history of strike on, 19, 20, 22. 

Boycotts, 107, 108; kinds of, 109. 
See Bucks Stove and Range case, 
108, 111. 


Canadian conciliation act of 1900, 
the, 1; applicable to United States, 
5; history of, 3, 4; improvement 
upon, 7; provisions of the, 1, 2. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DispuTEs ACT, 
Tue. Marcus M. Marks, 1-7. 

Canadian Northern Coal and Ore 
Dock Company, the, 4. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the, 4. 

Capital, mobility of, 98. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 35. 

Casualty insurance, 81. 


INDEX 


Cincinnati's Continuation School and 
Cooperative High School, 78. 

Civic Federation, the, 114. 

Class consciousness, 117. 

Cloak and suit industry in New York 
City, growth of, 39; lack of sanita- 
tion in, 40; strike in, 40. 

Closed shop, and labor conflicts, 34; 
effect of, 24. 

Collective bargaining, 111, 139, 141, 
143. : 

Collectivism, 104, 108, 122. 

Combination, advantages of, 23. 

Commercial schools, 138. 

Competition, as a safeguard, 24; equal 
conditions of, 41. 

Conciliation, failure of, 22; need for 
boards of, 8. 

Continuation school, the, 127, 138. 

Cooperation, need of, 60. 

Cooperative societies, rise of, 33. 

Corporate management, effect of, 18. 

Cost of living, increase in, 8. 

Courts, and the common law, 112; 
attitude of, towards labor organiza- 
tions, 107; effect of decisions by, 
on industrial peace, 112; necessity 
of economic and sociological in- 
fluence in, 110; responsibility upon, 
104; service of, 113. 

Courts, ATTITUDE OF THE, TOWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL ProsLems. George Gor- 
ham Groat, 104-113. 


Democracy,- growth of, 33; in indus- 
try, 33, 35; results of, 33. 

Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
industrial partnership scheme of, 97. 

Diemer, Huco. Factory Organiza- 
tion in Relation to Industrial Edu- 
cation, 130-140. 
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Education, advance of industrial, 63; 
and industry, 126; and science of 
management, 61; and the leader, 
125; desire for, in America, 61; 
effect of, on cost of production, 62; 
functions of, 126; lack of, 62; need 
of, 60; part played by, in modern 
industrialism, 120; service of, 129; 
test of, 124; theory of, 70; worker's 
attitude towards, 63. 

EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
Herman Schneider, 119-129. 

Efficiency, and scientific management, 
136; desire for, 98; development of, 
67; prerequisites for, 37. 

Electrical industry, labor conditions 
in, 88. 

Employers, activities of, 28, 29; 
advantages to, 92; attitude of, 
12, 81. 

Employers’ agreement, effect of, 42. 

Employers’ liability, 10, 81. 

Employment, permanency of, 60. 

Employment bureaus, under National 
Metal Trades Association, 84. 

Engineering College of the University 
of Cincinnati, the, 126. 

England, compensation in, 
11. 

Erdman act, the, 8. 


Factories, congestion of population in, 
50. 

Factory organization, definition of, 
130; details of, 135; types of depart- 
mentalization and control in, 130. 

FacTorRY ORGANIZATION IN RELATION 
To INpusTRIAL Epucation. Hugo 
Diemer, 130-140. 

Factory system, introduction of, 31. 

Fire protection, methods of, 51. 

Foerster, Ropert F. A Promising 
Venture in Industrial Partnership, 
97-103. 


Germany, workmen’s compensation 
in, $i. 


Goprrey, Attitude of Labor 
towards Scientific Management, 59- 
73. 

GoLpEN, Jonn. Industrial Peace 
from the Standpoint of a Trade 
Unionist, 141-144. 

Government, attitude of, towards the 
individual, 19. 

Great Britain, labor movement in, 15. 

Groat, GEORGE GorHAM. The Atti- 
tude of the Courts towards Indus- 
trial Problems, 104-113. 


Huco, GeorGe B. Conditions Funda- 
mental to Industrial Peace, 18-27. 


Immigration, and democracy, 34; 
effect of, 40; effect of, on industrial 
peace, and on textile industry, 142, 

Individualism, 104, 107, 122; versus 
collectivism, 26. 

Industrial accidents, compensation for. 
82. 

Industrial accident insurance, 86. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL METAL TRADES 
AssociATION. Robert Wuest, 74-85. 

Industrial conditions, effect of changed, 
upon labor, 86. 

INpusTRIAL Democracy, A NEw. 
Edward Ewing Pratt, 28-38. 

InpusTRIAL Disputes Act, THE Ca- 
NADIAN. Marcus M. Marks, 1-7. 

Industrial education, advance of, 63; 
advantages of, 78; at Cincinnati, 
30; effect of, 79; factory organiza- 
tion in relation to, 130-140; in 
University of Cincinnati, 77; move- 
ment for, 32; need of, 76; under 
scientific management, 136. 

Industrial partnership, advantages of, 
103; in Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, 97; stock under, 100. 

INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, A PROMIS- 
ING VENTURE IN. Robert F. Foer- 
ster, 97-103. 

Industrial peace, and education, 119- 
129; and legislation, 107; and the 
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common law, 112; and the National 
Civic Federation, 10-17; and trade 
agreements, 15; effect of court deci- 
sions on, 112; effect of immigration 
on, 142; method of securing, 115; 
possibility of, 114. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE NATIONAL LIGHT 
Association. Arthur Williams, 86- 
96. 

InpUSTRIAL PEACE, CONDITIONS 
FUNDAMENTAL TO. George B. 
Hugo, 18-27. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF A TRADE UNIONIST. John 
Golden, 141-144. 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS, ATTITUDE OF 
THE Courts Towakps. George 
Gorham Groat, 104-113. 

Industry, cause of conflict in, 18; 
change in modern, 11, 104; control 
of, 128; decentralization of, 116; 
democracy in, 33; double standard 
of, 23; peaceful adjustment of 
differences in, 18; sanitary control 
of, 39. 

International Association of Machin- 
ists, the, 74. 

Inverness Railway and Coal Company, 
the, 5. 


Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 37, 
38; article creating the, 42; effect 
of, 42; members of, 42; compara- 
tive tabulation of results of in- 
vestigations of, 48, 49; investiga- 
tions of, 43, 51, 52, 54, 56; label 
issued by, 57; method of enforce- 
ment of standards of, 45; progress 
of, 47; sanitary certificate issued 
by, 46; sanitary standards of, 44, 
45; work of, 43. 

Jomst Boarp oF SANITARY CONTROL 
IN THE CLOAK, SurT AND SKIRT 
Inpustry oF New York Clty, 
Tue. Henry Moskowitz, 39-58. 

Joint management, failure of, 98. 


King, W. L., 6. 


LaBor, ATTITUDE OF, TOWARDS 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. Hollis 
Godfrey, 59-73. 

Labor, development of organization 
of, 33; effect of changed industrial 
conditions upon, 86; needs of, 60; 
objection of leaders of, 5. 

Labor conditions, effect of, 30; im- 
provement of, 28; in _ electrical 
industry, 88; under Canadian in- 
dustrial disputes act, 2. 

Labor legislation, in Colorado, 105; 
in Massachusetts, 104; in New 
York, 105; in Oregon, 104; in 
Utah, 105. 

Labor movement, in Great Britain, 
15; in United States, 15. 

Labor organizations, attitude of courts 
towards, 107; effect of, 53. 

Large scale production, effect of, 32. 

Leader, the, 125. 

Leadership, effect of organized, 18. 

Legislation and labor conditions, 28. 

Lemieux act, the, 1. 

Levine, Louis. The Standpoint of 
Syndicalism, 114-118. 

Lewis Institute, the, 78. 

Lirdsey, Judge, 105. 

Lockout, 141; inadequacies of, 9; 
right to, 1. 

Low, Setu. The National Civic Feder- 
ation and Industrial Peace, 10-17. 


Management, absentee, 88; essentials 
of shop, 125; failure of joint, 98; 
functional, 131; old and new forms 
of, 64, 65; older systems of, 61, 
68; science of, 59, 60, 61, 63, 71; 
weakness of old form of, 63. 

Marks, Marcus M. The Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1-7. 

Moskowi1z, HENRY. The Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry of 
New York City, 39-58. 
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NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL PEaAcE, THE. Seth 
Low, 10-17. 

National Civic Federation, functions 
of the, 16; industrial peace and 
the, 16, 17. 

National Electric Light Association, 
accident compensation by, 93; ac- 
tivities of, 86, 89; membership of, 
89; method of investigation of, 90; 
pensions paid by, 93; plan of profit 
sharing in, 94; report of, 91, 95; 
service annuities paid by, 93. 

National Metal Trades Association, 
activities of, 75; administrative 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


INTRODUCTION 


Last spring a fellow economist asked what I expected to write 
next. I replied “‘a book on progress.” He then expressed regret 
that I was deserting economic theory and was kind enough to say 
that I was one of those who had aided the advance of economic 
thought. To this I said that my last book on economics was a fail- 
ure, and having realized this I resolved to write no more books on eco- 
nomic theory until I could see some attainable goal. We discussed 
this point but parted without agreement. Soon after I met a friend 
who said, ‘I am interested in the referendum and the initiative.” 
“Tam not,” I replied, ‘‘the American people should decide what they 
want to do before they try to settle how to doit.” ‘‘ What is the use,” 
he retorted, ‘‘of knowing what you want until you know how to get 
it.” While I was thinking over this conundrum I had a conversation 
with another friend over the conflict within the Republican party. 
When our differences became manifest, he said that I was growing 
conser\ ative while he was becoming more radical. I replied that the 
real difference was that he was revolutionary while I was evolutionary. 

These conversations led me to realize that concrete problems 
are shaping themselves in a way that only better theory can solve. 
Public opinion is not to-day what it was ten years ago when my 
“Theory of Prosperity’’ saw light. There is a new setting to every 
national problem and a clearer perception of each issue. Out of it 
must come a thought development that will force a better industrial 
adjustment. 

My determination to restate economic theory was strengthened 
by a realization of the changes in attitude wrought by my recent 
development. While a student in Germany I became imbued with the 
German view and came home hoping to help in the transformation 
of American civilization from an English to a German basis. Like 
other returning students, I thought the last word on all subjects was 
in German. This attitude led to a wrong estimate of the contribu- 
tions of English economists and to a neglect of the antecedents of 
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the ideas we were striving to express. It is a German axiom that 
German thought is the continuous expression of the best in the world’s 
civilization and that in it are to be found the antecedents and basis 
of a modern development. I was carried away by the brilliancy of 
this thought and viewed the past as a series of victories of the Ger- 
manic race. From this concept my best thought has come as well 
as that of other American economists. But when applied to eco- 
nomics it leads to a misinterpretation of the facts. Economics is 
English both in its origin and development. Its ideas are not 
German either in its recent or earlier development. German econ- 
omists have followed the natural trend of German thought in seeking 
economic origins in the race history of which they are a part. This 
limitation takes from their conclusion the weight American students 
sought to give them and forces a reconstruction of economic history 
along other lines. Of what consequence is Marx’s development 
unless he was a leader in the evolution of thought and not merely the 
interpreter of English economics to the German nation? Assume 
also that Germany is not ahead of us in development and her 3,000,000 
socialists afford no indication that our progress will bring a like 
development. Are we the pacemakers in economic evolution or is 
Germany? When this is decided the dependence or independence 
of American thought settles itself. 

Aside from a German education the potent influence in shaping 
my career has been the writings of John Stuart Mill. I have regarded 
myself as his disciple; and while other heroes of my youthful ardor 
sank beneath the horizon he remained the one personal influence 
shaping my thought. In my ‘Development of English Thought,” I 
looked on him as the high-water mark of Nineteenth Century thinking, 
and believed that this interesting epoch ended with him. WereI to 
write the chapter on the “Nineteenth Century” again I should make 
of him not a goal but a half-way house between the dogmatic ration- 
alism of the earlier epoch and the rising wave of sentiment and class 
hatred in the new. Mill goes from logic to sentiment without being 
conscious of the opposition between them or of the change going on 
within himself. He is a thinker becoming a socialist without seeing 
what the change really meant. The Nineteenth Century epoch ends 
not with the theories of Mill but with the more logical systems of 
Karl Marx and Henry George. 

The new epoch in American thought begins with the contrast 
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of rationalism with pragmatism. To apply pragmatism to economic 
thought means to test historical epochs by the results that flow from 
them. Instead of anticipating changes and deducing social conse- 
quences from them, epochs are to be studied subsequent to their 
completion. The Nineteenth Century should be judged by the facts 
of 1912, not by the anticipations of those who took part in its progress. 
It is not what Mill, Carlyle, Spencer or Marx thought would take 
place but what has actually happened that should interest us. This 
means a change from prophecy and deductive laws to facts and 
statistics. If we can determine the truth of deduced anticipations 
by present knowledge, a new epoch is opened up and fresh studies 
in economics are needed to point the way of progress. 

In this viewpoint I may be right or I may be wrong. It is the 
final reason why I return to economic theory and seek to restate its 
premises and doctrines. Others must judge of its success but to me 
it has been a pleasant task to reopen seemingly settled controversies 
and to review them in the light of present facts. 
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I. Tue DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 


The difficulty in measuring the development of economics 
in America is due to a lack of appreciation of the changes that have 
taken place in the last three decades. From one point of view it 
seems as if American economists have made no advance. There is 
no topic not open to disagreement. On the other hand, there never 
have been thirty years in the history of economics when so many 
fundamental changes have been wrought. Economists disagree, 
and rightly, about matters not yet settled, but in these disputes 
they overlook the changes that are generally admitted. This makes 
it possible to review the history of American thought and to separate 
the changes already made from the disputed points that are still 
unsettled. 

The begianing of the epoch dates from the formation of the 
American Economic Association. Its founders had little idea of the 
development through which economics was to pass. American 
economics has done everything but what was then expected of it. 
It was supposed that this new group of thinkers would be historical, 
but no historical work has been done. The unexpected was the rise 
of the school of deductive theorists—the very thing the formation 
of the American Economic Association was designed to prevent. 
I will not, I hope, be regarded as egotistic if I put myself with Pro- 
fessors Clark and Giddings as an influence in bringing about this 
change. As one who participated in the movement, I wish to review 
its history with the idea of pointing out its successes and its failures. 

At the beginning of the decade it seemed as if these writers had 
a common ground, and that from their viewpoint a new school of 
economics would arise. But fundamental divergencies soon appeared 
which gave three types of thinking rather than one school. I shall 
describe these, not in the terms of the discussion at that time familiar, 
but in a terminology that has developed since that time. Professor 
James has made two words common property in America—one 
is “‘pragmatic’’ and the other, “pluralism.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that these are not new kinds of thought, but new names for old 
ways of thinking. Writers have always been rational or pragmatic 
on the one hand, and monistic or pluralistic on the other. But their 
differences were not clearly defined until he made the public familiar 
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with these terms. On the basis of these contrasts it seems plain that 
Professor Clark is an economic monist, while I am an economic 
pluralist. Professor Clark has endeavored to clarify the economic 
thought, to state its principles more cogently and to give the general 
laws of the science a new setting. This, as I understand it, is economic 
monism. On the other hand, I have started from some funda- 
mental contrast and tried to deduce from each term principles that 
seem to oppose each other. In my way of thinking static and 
dynamic are equally fundamental and neither can be derived from 
the other. In economic discussion we must, therefore, distinguish 
clearly between dynamic and static principles, and expect that the 
laws deduced from the one will oppose those derived from the other. 

A practical illustration of this dualism is the discussion of pro- 
‘tection and free trade, neither of which, in my opinion, can claim 
ultimate superiority. But in the conditions that arise from age 
to age, the one or the other policy may be the more effective. So, 
too, in the contrast between a pleasure economy and a pain economy, 
neither can be derived from the other, but in particular epochs of 
the world’s history, the one or the other has been dominant. In the 
same way, the laws of consumption are laws of human nature, and 
consequently must be derived from the feelings and appetites of men, 
while the laws of production are those of the physical world in which 
we live. Consumption, therefore, cannot be subordinated to produc- 
tion, nor production to consumption without disregarding facts to 
which economists should give attention. Or, to put this dualism in 
more general form, part of economic science is based on physical 
nature; from it come laws of universal application which cannot be 
overthrown by the action of man. On the other hand, many economic 
laws are expressions of human nature. These are not only capable 
of modification, but are continually being altered. The one element, 
therefore, of economics is enduring, the other is temporary. By this 
I do not mean that human nature is easily altered, but that the 
features we regard as human are subject to evolutionary modification. 

In contrast to the attitude of Professor Clark and myself, both of 
whom accept economic phenomena as fundamental, Professor 
Giddings views are sociological. The difference between economics 
and sociology is that the economist regards as fundamental the 
primary phenomena of his own science, while the sociologist regards 
economic phenomena as a consequence of more fundamental laws. 
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In summing up this discussion, I should say that the differences 
between Professor Giddings and myself are still unsettled, while the 
difference between economic monism and economic pluralism has 
been settled in favor of pluralism. If economic monism is to succeed, 
somebody must show how the principles of dynamic economics can 
be derived from the principles of static economics. I do not believe 
that Professor Clark would claim that he has done this. I think, 
moreover, that the failure of Professor Clark as well as that of Pro- 
fessor Marshall is a good indication that it cannot be done. Pro- 
fessor Marshall, like Professor Clark, promised a second book that 
would deal with these broader problems, but the promise has not 
been fulfilled. The Austrian economists, likewise, have hoped to 
derive from the principles of utility a general scheme of economics, 
but no such scheme has been developed. It appears, therefore, that 
the endeavors to create an economic monism in our age have failed 
as completely as Ricardo and Mill failed to create an economic mon- 
ism in their age. The best minds of England and America have 
faced this problem, and have been compelled to give it up. I, there- 
fore, regard it as settled that there is to be no revival of economic 
monism in our age. This does not mean, however, that monism 
as a scheme has disappeared. It is coming forward more prominently 
than ever before, but it is now sociology, not economics. 

A second change of this epoch (1890-1900) is the rise of an eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. As the economic interpretation of 
history is associated with socialism rather than with economics, 
it is necessary to speak more fully of the real origin of this type of 
thinking. The first person to use the phrase “economic interpreta- 
tion of history”’ was Professor Rogers. He used this as a means of 
getting at the laws which could not be determined from universal 
principles. The wages problem, instead of being discussed deduc- 
tively from the principles of nature, is to be studied through the con- 
crete facts of certain epochs in which the wage problem is prominent. 
He, therefore, regarded the study of four centuries of English history 
as giving the clue to a real discussion of the wages. As a follower of 
Professor Rogers in this field, I extended the thought so as to make 
the economic interpretation of history the means of getting at the 
dynamic laws of social change. The difference between dynamic laws 
and static laws is that static laws can be determined under any group 
of social conditions. They are always present and can always be 
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found. But dynamic laws cannot be determined in this way. The 
dynamic elements become prominent one after another, and the 
changes they bring must be studied in the epoch in which they are 
dominant. If one wishes to study changes in consumption, he must 
study the epochs where alterations in consumption are prominent. 
Dynamic changes are also brought about by invention. He must, 
therefore, look to the particular ages where invention has been 
prominent to discover what its effects are. The economic interpreta- 
tion of history, then, is the study of the prominent changes which 
take place in each epoch, and from a series of such studies one can 
create a general interpretation of genetic growth. This way of 
thinking marks a change in the method of economic study quite as 
important as the pluralism that has come from the contrast between 
static and dynamic economics. It is a matter of slight importance 
to know the originator of this method of study. It is of prime 
importance, however, to know the changes in American thought that 
have been wrought by it. 

The epoch since 1900 has been important for another reason. 
The characteristic change has been the increasing influence of social- 
ism. In 1900 it could be said that socialism occupied so minor a place 
that it could be overlooked. The literature of the epoch will, I am 
sure, bear out this statement. In 1912, however, it would be nearer 
right to say that all thinkers are socialistic. Either as a matter of 
principle, or by some type of dualism, they admit it as an element 
in their thought or as a mode of expressing their feelings. The impor- 
tant book in bringing about this change is Professor Seligman’s 
“Economic Interpretation of History.” Without exaggeration it can 
be said that this book is the Bible of American socialism. Instead 
of going to the writings of Marx, socialists refer to it as an authority 
on fundamental topics. This of itself would be a matter of impor- 
tance but its real influence lies in the fact that it enabled a large 
group of American thinkers to accept socialism and to express their 
ideas in its terms. Karl Marx found the English field occupied 
by what were termed sentimental socialists. His great work was the 
transformation of socialism from a sentimental to a scientific basis. 
This change had a marked influence on the Continent of Europe, 
but the sentimental socialists remained in England and America 
practically as they were. The keynote to their sentimental attitude 
is a repugnance towards anything materialistic. Consequently 
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so long as socialism was put in materialistic terms, they would not 
accept it. When, however, Professor Seligman stripped Marxian 
doctrines of their materialistic interpretation, and gave them a senti- 
mental setting, this group were readily converted into modern 

American socialists are not scientific socialists of the type Marx 
sought to create. Every leading socialistic writer is clearly idealistic 
in his attitude, and would repudiate socialism if it were put in a 
materialistic shape. Sentimental socialism to-day is a new form 
of expressing idealistic concepts. That writers with literary tradi- 
tions should accept an economic interpretation of history is a vic- 
tory. From now on, they are not enemies but friends. Whatever 
may be the ultimate decision as to particular doctrines, economic 
evidence will for both groups be fundamental. 
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It is plain that American thought has made considerable advance 
and has attained some degree of originality. From this it does 
not follow that all theoretical problems have been settled. On 
the contrary, it is evident that fundamental concepts are still open 
to discussion, and that the movement in American thought has not 
yet terminated. Two victories, however, seem to have been won. 
In the first place, American thought has been made independent 
of European thought. We are no longer under the tutelage either 
of England or Germany. The second victory is that economic 
pluralism has won as against economic monism. By this I do 
not mean that pluralism has gained a victory over monism. That 
would be claiming too much. But economic monists must become 
sociologists, and as such they will be unable to carry on the struggle 
within the economic field that they have in the past been able to 
do. As a consequence of this change has come an advance in the 
economic interpretation of history. The discussion of the past 
in the light of the present is on a par with a discussion of the pre- 
sent in the light of the past. Without meaning to prejudice the 

. conclusions from these contrasted viewpoints, it seems clear that 
a sociological interpretation has displaced the old historical inter- 
pretation. As a whole, this sociological interpretation is based 
on a material interpretation. If any one asserts that the sciences 
have an order of development, and that the physical sciences are 
fundamental, no escape is possible from the conclusion that the prem- 
ises of these sciences are also the premises of social science. This 
means a material interpretation of social development. There is : 
another way of putting this contrast that bases it on the difference 
between pluralism and monism. If the sociological view-point is 
correct, the primitive history of man is fundamental to an interpre- 
tation of the present social life, and discussions of social affairs must | 
begin with a study of the origins of man. If, however, there are two | 
economies, a pain economy, based on struggle, and a pleasure economy, 
in which harmony prevails, neither the history of man in this pain | 


economy nor the struggles then important are fundamental to 
present discussions. The approach to the social life of man must 
be through his present economic activities. 
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it This gives us one way of stating the problem now confronting 

American thought. The standpoint of cosmology gives another way 

. |: of stating it. In the past, two cosmologies have stood opposed to 

one another. One has been a theological cosmology at the basis 

of religious thought, and the other, the material cosmology, popular 

with students of physical science. Both of these cosmologies are 

monistic, one having at its basis the thought of a spiritual origin of 

the universe while the other emphasizes a material origin. The 

economists have not taken sides in the contest between the theologi- 

cal and material cosmologies. Every economist has admitted phys- 

ical premises. No economist has denied what in terms of religion 

Lp are called theological premises. It should be remembered that the 

‘ early economists were theologians, and that the basis on their thought 

was known as natural theology. Since then there has been a shift- 

ing in the position of economists, sometimes towards a more material, 

and sometimes towards a more spiritual standpoint, but economic 

cosmology has usvally been pluralistic, and thus has accepted prem- 

ises that must be regarded as antagonistic. There are many ways 

WT of expressing the essentials of an economic cosmology, no one of which 

tag is fundamental, nor generally accepted. I shall, therefore, put in 

| two columns some familiar contrasts with the idea of bringing out 

ie the fundamental opposition that exists between them. In the first 

; column will be found those terms that imply a spiritual or genetic 

attitude, while in the other are placed those which are material or 
structural in their implications. 


I Il 
Genetic Structural 
Tig Sentiment Logic 
iG Dynamic Static 
i Passion Intellect 
Invention Habit 
Observation Deduction 
Intuitive Statistical 
| Religion Science 


If the logical or monistic expression of thought is correct, all 
of the ideas in column I are derived from those in column II. If, 
on the contrary, they cannot be derived from the ideas in column II, 
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the two groups must be put in a fundamental contrast with one 
another and as a result an economic pluralism is created. This 
gives our problem stated in its second form. 

If economic pluralism be correct, sentiment must be treated as 
a fundamental fact, and not as a social derivative. Both democracy 
and socialism are emotions arising from economic relations which 
must be accepted as fundamental in any economic interpretation. 
Democracy is an emotional reaction against the privileges of the 
strong, and socialism is an emotional reaction against the exploita- 
tion of the weak. If one has no emotional reaction against privilege, 
he lacks an element that modern civilization should have given him. 
If, likewise, the exploitation of the weak has no concern for him, he 
must be looked upon not as a superman, but as subnormal. A man 
may be democratic, that is, have strong emotional reactions against 
privilege, and at the same time have no emotional reactions against 
exploitation. The opposite defect of having an emotional reaction 
against exploitation without a corresponding reaction against privilege 
is not so common, yet it is real. Both attitudes should be regarded 
as evidence of incomplete social development. 

If a change is made from sentiment to policy, a corresponding 
contrast presents itself. When men emotionally react against priv- 
ilege, the economic basis of this reaction is the unequal distribution 
of profits. The social democrat, therefore, seeks to equalize profits, and 
opposes any centralization giving one man a greater share than an- 
other. The socialistic program demands not merely an equalization of 
profits but also an equalization of income. This program makes more 
fundamental changes than would be demanded by a democratic 
program. To put the contrast in another way, the equalization of 
profits does not demand any change in the capitalistic system nor 
in the prevailing system of private property. Both these institu- 
tions could be kept in their present form if the emotions of society 
are aroused against the centralization of profits rather than against 
the inequality of income. The essence of capitalistic industry is 
profit. Every industrial change that raises profits strengthens 
capitalism. It grows in power as the rate of profit rises, and would 
fall if the rate of profit were taken away. 

Such are the facts which create the present problems of Ameri- 
can thought. Do invention and economy create wealth or is it the 
result of toil and sacrifice? This is the problem of production. 
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Are wages and interest determined by concurrent events or by pre- 
established laws? This is the problem of distribution. Does social 
law arise from cooperative assent or is it the coercive result of state 
action? This is the problem of social control. Is the basis of thought 
pragmatic and hence economic, or is it dogmatic and thus sociologi- 
cal? This is the problem of method. Are cooperation and compro- 
mise stronger motives than discord and struggle? This is the problem 
of progress. All these are in reality one problem the solution of 
which demands a unified treatment. In the past economists have 
striven to build a purely rational system that would be a monistic 
expression of progress. Their failures have created the present 
situation and awakened a demand for the reconstruction of economic 
theory. Economic thought should be based on industrial changes 
already made and on social reorganizations plainly manifest. It 
will thus become pragmatic and incorporate in itself all the elements 
making for the improvement of mankind. 
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III. THe OriciIn or SocIALism 


The American public has recently been aroused by the develop- 
ment of a group of socialists with a philosophy that would revolu- 
tionize American life. The cause of this does not lie in the arguments 
presented so much as in the thought that socialism has a unity 
which puts it in direct contrast to conventional views. It seems as 
though we were facing a revolution, and that public opinion must be 
radically modified so as to eliminate capitalism. Those who present 
this view emphasize three things: the unity of socialism, the logic 
of socialism, and the hero of socialism. If socialism is a unit; if it 
has a hero and a logic, a revolution seems inevitable. This view- 
point was first brought to the attention of the American public by 
Professor Seligman’s ‘‘Economic Interpretation of History.” Later 
writers have been even more eulogistic; in its present form the 
Marxian tradition can be found in an article by Professor Small 
on “Socialism in the Light of Social Science.” The difference in 
the two viewpoints consists in the fact that Professor Seligman 
emphasizes the importance of the economic interpretation of history. 
Professor Small not only accepts the position taken by Professor 
Seligman, but lauding Marx as the Galileo of social science, 
enunciates the economic doctrines of which Marx was the orig- 
inator. 

To appreciate this issue the double origin of American economics 
must be made evident. One basis lies in the Ricardian economics best 
expressed by Mill in his political economy; the other, in the German 
historical school in which the present generation of American econ- 
omists has been educated. If Mill is wrong in his history and the 
German historical economists in their statements of facts, there are 
errors in the reasoning of American economists hidden under the 
prestige of these two groups of thinkers. In the first place, did Mill 
misrepresent English economic thought? Secondly, did the national 
prejudices of the German economists prevent them from recognizing 
doctrines as English that were really so, and in this way misled 
the American economists who have been educated under their 
influence? 

Why did Mill neglect the real creators of English economics? 


1American Journal of Sociology, May, 1912. 
(13) 
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In the first place, English writers expressed their ideas in theological 
terms, while Mill was opposed to natural theology. In the second 
place, the traditions of the group to which Mill belonged were opposed 
to sentiment as a force in social life. . They tried to bring everything 
to a logical basis, and in so doing overlooked the power of the emotions 
to shape the lives of men and the history of nations. The work of 
any thinker who emphasized sentiment was disregarded. This shut 
out those economists who felt a natural resentment against the 
industrial system then in vogue. 

These are some of the reasons why Mill did not give credit to his 
opponents. Why did he emphasize Ricardo? Because Ricardo 
gave special attention to the importance of profits in English industry. 
He also emphasized the evils of over-population, and sought to estab- 
lish a definite relation between wages and the cost of living. These 
doctrines favored by Mill were opposed by many economists in his 
time. He was forced, therefore, to make Ricardo represent not only 
his own doctrines but many others advocated by opposing economists 
that could not be credited to them without weakening Mill’s position. 
Mill, more than any one else, was the originator of what is called eco- 
nomic orthodoxy. He would not recognize English writers who took 
opposing views. When he wished to make use of the doctrines 
they held he went to the French writers for them. <A sample of 
this is his treatment of socialism. He had been reading foreign books 
on socialistic literature, and these he utilized in his statement of 
socialistic doctrine. 

The German historical economists are an important element in 
the new situation because their views have had so great an influence in 
shaping American economic thought. English political and eco- 
nomic theory had been introduced into Germany during the first part 
of the nineteenth century, but it was opposed by the rising national 
sentiment which sought to free Germany from foreign domination. 
This sentiment is the basis on which recent German progress has 
taken place and with it no one can find fault. But the general antag- 
onism which it generated towards England resulted in the displace- 
ment of English ideas both political and economic. The German 
historical school went to the side of Bismarck and opposed the social 
movements having an English origin. This opposition to English 
ideas, reflected both in history and economics, is one of the striking 
facts with which Americans studying in Germany came in contact. 
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The result has been that modern economic theory has finally worked 
its way into Germany as socialism. Marx Germanized English 
economics. This is his virtue and service. Every proposition that 
he advances, both true and false, had been fully stated in England. 
But for the prejudices of the German economists, these ideas would 
have become commonplaces in Germany,’ and thus would have pre- 
vented Marx from gaining position by utilizing them. Of this the 
doctrine of surplus value is an example. 

In seeking the origin of economic ideas, it is erroneous to follow 
the history of words rather than of ideas. Telling expressions are 
invented not at the start but only after a long period of obscure 
development. If the question is asked, who first used the term 
“surplus value,”’ the answer is that while the term had been used by 
economists before Marx’s time, it is also true that they made little 
use of it. The real question is, did Marx when he translated into 
German the term “surplus value” have in mind the older idea of 
profits? If under the head of profits the origin of surplus value is 
sought, we find it to be one of the oldest concepts of English thought. 
Who originated the idea that there was a surplus value in industry, 
or, in other words, who found that after accounting for all of the 
expenses of production, there was still a profit left over? The reply 
to this must be that when commercial bookkeeping came into gen- 
eral use, the fact became known that after accounting for every 
expense, a large surplus remained. To illustrate this, I will give 
three examples of bank statements taken from a current financial 


journal: 


Dividends for the last ten years. ..11, 11, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 12}, 12}, 125 per cent 


2There is no socialistic doctrine of essential significance, no socialistic theory of general 
industry, of historical development, of the state, of law, which had not already been spoken out at 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and had not been applied in criticism of the existing societary 
and industrial order; yet German national economic science did not regard it as necessary to reach 
an understanding with these doctrines. . . . German national economy passed by the signs 
of the times without attention. The noise of the street, the strokes of the scourge of the agitating 
publicists, the historical and philosophical observations of the critics of society affected it as little 
as they would the astronomers who trace out in the orbits of the stars the eternal laws of nature.” 
Quoted from “‘The Infusion of Socio-Political Ideas into the Literature of German Economics,” 
by Eugen von Philippovich, in the American Journal of Sociology, September, 1912, pp. 147, 149. 
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II 
6,500,000 

Ill 

Liabilité 

$3,000,000 


In the first instance, the capital is $47,000,000 and the accumu- 
lated surplus is $26,000,000. This surplus is not interest because 
the same advertisement tells us that the rate of interest for the last 
ten years has been from 11 to 12} percent. It is, therefore, a natural 
question to ask, to whom does the $26,000,000 of surplus belong? 
The second statement shows a surplus much greater than the paid- 
up capital. Can we wonder that people should ask the question, 
why is this $15,000,000 withheld when thousands of people are work- 
ing for five dollars a week? In the third statement the accumulated 
surplus is more than four times the paid-up capital. These are not 
exceptional statements nor are they new. English banks have 
given such statements for two hundred years. English financial 
development also gives the basis for the doctrine that industrial 
capital is accumulated or undistributed profits. The orthodox 
economists claim that capital is the result of saving. This doctrine 
however, has never been popular with English and American pro- 
moters. Every financial heresy has been based on the thought that 
industry can be started by other means than saving. Issue, say, 
$100,000 of paper money and use it to start an industrial establish- 
ment. Enlarge the plant from the accumulated profits and live off 
the proceeds. Capital can thus be created without work; profits 
can accumulate so as to make not only individuals but the whole 
nation wealthy. All this may be false, but it is not new. In its 
origin, it preceded socialism by a hundrfed years. Instead of being 
the claim of obscure thinkers, there is scarcely a town in this country 
that has not tried to increase its wealth by this means. It is the most 
popular fallacy that economists have had to oppose. 

How do these theories become socialism? The reply is that 
English sentiment has always been opposed to the exploitation of the 
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poor. After the facts of industrial development became known, 
it was not possible to keep people from asking, what right have 
employers to profits? For this reason a popular agitation began 
having as its basis the thought that this fund should go to the labor- 
ing population in whole or in part. In this way English opinion 
became steadily socialistic in sentiment. There were more complaints 
about the evils that industrial life brought, and less about the evils 
connected with nature. The theological viewpoint was replaced by 
the economic, and reformers were compelled to find some new origin 
for the evils about them. Is it any wonder that they viewed the 
industrial system as the source and cause of social injustice? Their 
sentiments, however, led them to favor two doctrines out of harmony 
with each other. One was that labor is the source of wealth; the other, 
that surplus profits should go to the laborers in whole or in part. 
If the socialists accepted economic optimism and admitted that labor 
was not the source of wealth, they would have no basis for their 
sentiment. If labor does not produce wealth, then why feel a strong 
interest in the oppressed laborer? On the other hand, if there is no 
surplus, as the pessimists claim, there is no basis for sentiment. 
The doctrine that capital is produced by labor and that capital 
is undivided profits cannot be brought into logical harmony. The 
result is an inherent contradiction that the early English socialists 
could not overcome, and hence they failed to impress themselves 
on national thought. 

The successful thinkers and actors of the following epoch were 
men who appealed to class consciousness and to local sentiment, 
and thus by gaining for themselves a definite constituency, have 
been lauded as thinkers far above their real merit. Cobden’s 
influence is not due to his appeal to universal principles but to 
the fact that his ideas favored the commercial classes of England. 
He thus paved the way for economic orthodoxy. Carlyle’s appeal 
is not to commercial England but to aristocratic England. Bismarck 
appealed to race hatred as plainly as Marx appealed to class hatred. 
Carey was also a good fighter, who denounced English industrial 
development as vividly as did Marx. The difference between the 
two lies in the fact that Carey was optimistic, where Marx was 
pessimistic. The economic harmonies of Carey have as clear an eco- 
nomic basis as the pessimistic dogmas of Marx. If one is an economic 
interpretation of history, the other is also. 
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All these views are a part of one general change. Modern indus- 
try had disturbed the relations existing between European races and 
industrial classes. A struggle for a new adjustment was inevitable 
and has been going on for sixty years with unabated vigor, for in 
such an epoch the mild optimists of the earlier epoch were out of place. 
We are so used to the new methods that we smile when peace, harmony 
and cooperation are spoken of. The childlike faith of the following 
passage seems unreal. Yet it was once the belief of a group with 
broad interests and high hopes. It shows the gulf between them and 


.Marx better than a volume of words. 


“But let no one imagine that so desirable a condition can 
be attained, except by a complete revolution in the principles 
and practices of society; to be effected, however, in peace and 
order, and with the entire concurrence of all parties concerned; 
for violence is utterly opposed to the spirit of the new system, 
by which, in future, it is proposed to carry on the affairs of life. 

“The Social Reformer,—strong in his conviction of the 
everlasting, saving truth, that the character of man, in all 
countries and climes, and under all conditions, is, at every period 
of his life, the result of his original organization, and of the 
influence of external circumstances (mostly from under his con- 
trol), acting upon that organization,—has the most unbounded 
charity for the convictions, feelings, and (necessary) conduct of 
all men; and his constant and unceasing endeavor therefore is, 
peacefully to withdraw all those circumstances which are known 
to produce evil, and to replace them by those only which are 
known to produce good to the human race. He discards all 
force and delusion, for these will not serve his holy cause. 
Clothed in the panoply of truth, he goes forth to do battle with 
error, relying on the powers of moral suasion and kindness 
alone, as the only agents capable of effecting a revolution so 
glorious and so God-like.’”* 


* Distribution of Wealth, William Thompson, pp. xii-xiii. 
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IV. Tue Economic Marx 


The preceding chapter pictures the state of economic thought 
when Marx arrived in England. We thus get the background from 
which Marx developed and a method by which his contributions 
can be separated from the tendencies of the age and from the achieve- 
ments of his contemporaries. Marx is a German reared in the atmos- 
phere of political revolution, and then immersed in an English 
environment where the struggle of classes had displaced the older 
race struggles still dominant on the Continent. It is interesting 
to see how quickly Marx seized on the salient points of the new 
situation and converted a philosophy designed to settle English 
industrial problems into a mechanism to promote a revolution in 
Germany. In this change two initial steps were needed. The 
basis of English thought in national theology must be replaced by 
the material view then prevalent in Germany. Sentiment and 
theology were to be excluded and a social philosophy developed 
that would stand the test of modern criticism. This is what Marx 
means by scientific socialism. The second change was in the 
opposite direction. The early socialists had made their appeal 
solely to reason. They expected to convince employers that better 
conditions and higher wages were industrially advantageous and 
thus make a transition to socialism with the assent of all industrial 
groups. This harmony of interests Marx replaced by the theory of 
class struggle. Revolution was to do what the slow working of | 
economic law had failed to accomplish. 

In the first of these doctrines there is little unique in Marx’s 
position. Materialistic thought had already made great headway 
and was promoted by several strong thinkers. The second also 
was in harmony with the trend of events. The industrial revolution 
had made so many alterations in the position of races and classes 
that a new equilibrium could be reached if at all only after a painful 
struggle. It was useless to ask a race in a new position of economic 
advantage to forego its benefits and equally futile to expect an old 
established class to accept tamely the loss of political power and of 
social position. A new control in the political and economic world 
had to be established by a struggle that was to last for fifty years. 
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Marx saw the nature of the coming conflict more plainly than his 
contemporaries and by his emphasis of class struggle did much to 
change the center of thought from the political struggles of the past 
to the economic struggles of the present. What nation should sur- 
vive was an old problem. What class had the power of survival 
was a new way of stating the opposition of interests which ali felt 
but no one before Marx had fully expressed. 

It is difficult to follow Marx’s development because his early 
statements are meager and the later ones are more tradition than 
fact. His earlier thought, as I interpret it, was sociological in char- 
acter while his later thought was economic and revolutionary. This 
means that he first put an emphasis on a material interpretation 
of history and hoped to show that the laborers were the surviving 
class into whose hands society was to come. Such a transition of 
thought would be easy to make and that he did make it is borne out 
by many contemporary facts. This position, however, became 
untenable through the rise of the theory of evolution. Darwinism 
does not prove that the world belongs to rabbits. It proves that 
rabbits belong to foxes. Such an evolution could not take industry 
out of the hands of the capitalists; it would put the laborers more 
completely at their mercy. Had Marx not seen this he would have 
spent his time on some book emphasizing the material concept of 
history and thus would have ended not as an economist but as a 
rival to Buckle. 

Events, however, went too rapidly for so slow a movement of 
thought. Revolution was in the air. It never seemed so strong 
nor so widespread as in 1848. Every one feared another French 
Revolution and believed a clash was at hand that would settle 
whether conservative or radical was to control the destinies of Eng- 
land. If the political control of a long-established aristocracy could 
be wrested from them, why could not the economic control of 
the capitalists be likewise overthrown? To create the basis for 
this change demanded a new economics. Sentiment might be a 
force in an upheaval but it could not bring on an industrial reorgan- 
ization helpful to the workers. 

That Marx had such a thought is shown by his long continued 
attempt to reconstruct economic theory in harmony with revolu- 
tionary concepts. His ‘‘ Capital” is a monumental endeavor to reduce 
to harmony a group of conflicting doctrines that did not thrive in 
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English atmosphere. The theory of progress through capitalistic 
control had gained an ascendancy and a unity hard to break. Revo- 
lutionary economics must seek its basis in some other quarter. To 
this new position three doctrines are necessary: that there is an 
undistributed surplus; that this belongs to the laborers, and that 
in some way capitalism will break down, thus enabling the laborers 
to come to theirown. The antinomy of socialism lies in the opposi- 
tion of the first two propositions. If there is a large undistributed 
surplus, its origin has some other source than labor. If wealth is 
not the result of toil, the workers have no superior claim to it. Sym- 
pathy for the laborers can arise only when toil is the source of the 
produce annually distributed by the economic process. Deny the 
existence of a surplus and there is nothing to contend for. Make 
it emphatic and the weakness of the workers in an economic struggle 
becomes apparent. 

Such is the problem of Marx as I see it. His admirers would 
put it in another way. They fail to distinguish between what Marx 
did and what had been done for him by the earlier progress of eco- 
nomic thought. Professor Seligman bases his claim of Marx’s origi- 
nality solely on his presentation of an economic interpretation of 
history. Professor Small is more enthusiastic. He calls Marx the 
Galileo of social science. This estimate is interesting because ten 
years ago Dr. Small would doubtless have named Auguste Comte 
as the hero of social science. Sociology has undergone a trans- 
formation during the last decade by which it has ceased to be a his- 
tory of civilization of the type Comte originated and has now become 
a theory of race and class struggle. ‘‘No one,’’ Dr. Small tells us, 
“gets through a primer of social science to-day without learning 
that class conflict is to the social process what friction is to mechan- 
ics." This brings sociology and socialism into harmony and creates 
a common basis and a common faith. It is one thing, however, to 
assert the importance of Marx to sociology, and another to attribute 
to him a like originality in economics. If Dr. Small connected the 
history of the theory of profits with that of surplus value, he would 
not have called the earlier economic statements of surplus value 
“rudimentary.’’ If he had taken Mill’s Political Economy into 
account, he would not have found Marx original in asserting that 
laborers and capitalists are ‘‘sharply distinguished and precisely 
divided classes." Every theory of distribution from Adam Smith’s 
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time had stated this assumed differentiation based on the presence 
of three industrial classes in England. 

The originality of Marx may be brought to the test in another 
way. Dr. Small asserts that socialism is ninety per cent Karl Marx 
and ten per cent hisfollowers,thus leaving no place for his predecessors, 
Then Dr. Small goes on to say, speaking for the present age: ‘We 
assert the universal fact of class conflict as strongly as he did. We 
assert the universal fact of cooperation more strongly than he did.” 
This implies that class conflict is the older doctrine and that the belief 
in cooperation has its origin in later times. But why not give credit 
to the earlier socialists who did so much to promote cooperation? 
Do we assert the universal fact of cooperation more strongly than 
Robert Owen did? If Dr. Small had stated the real order of the prog- 
ress of thought as from cooperation to class struggle, and not from 
class struggle to cooperation, it would have been apparent that the 
Galileo claim was not tenable. From struggle to cooperation is 
progress; from cooperation to struggle is a backward movement. 
To see through a glass dimly may be a virtue but to shut one’s eyes 
to the light is a crime. Did Marx have before him the benefits of 
cooperation and consciously ignore them? Is the man who under 
these conditions resorts to conflict a hero or a demagogue? As we 
decide these questions we settle the claims of Marx to priority and 
to immortality. 

A more valid statement of Marx’s claims may be found in Cross’s 
“Essentials of Socialism.” He bases scientific socialism on nine doc- 
trines: (a) The evolution of society; (b) the economic interpreta- 
tion of history and the doctrine of class struggle; (c) the Marxian 
labor theory of value; (d) the Marxian theory of surplus value; 
(e) the socialistic explanation of crises; (f) the right of labor to its 
full product; (g) the theory of the increasing concentration of indus- 
try; (4) the theory of increasing misery; and (¢) the catastrophe 
theory. From these we get a glimpse of the real problems with which 
Marx dealt in his book on “Capital.” These doctrines are not 
mere commonplaces. They are matters of long standing dispute 
and are still open to discussion. 

The real difficulty of founding a revolutionary economics to 
displace the harmonies so much amplified by early economists is 
made even clearer by an additional list of discarded economic doc- 
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trines. They show the difficult position in which Marx found him- 
self when he sought to revolutionize economic thought. 


The doctrine of overproduction. 

The transformation of money into capital. 

Labor checks in the place of money. 

Labor as the source of wealth. 

The elimination of small producers. 

The growth of landed estates. 

The fall of wages. 

The failure of cooperation. 

The crushing of trade unions. 

The increasing severity of industrial crises. ) 

The increase of unemployment. 

The rapid growth of population. 

The relative increase in numbers of the proletariat. 
The abolition of interest. , 
The passing of competition. 

The right to work. 


I have not stated these propositions to discuss or to refute. 
They show the task that Marx undertook when he attempted to 
reconstruct economic theory. Can they be blended into a coherent 
scheme or are they a series of contradictory propositions that no 
thinker can harmonize? They readily fall into two groups. The one 
turns on the theory of class conflict and its force in creating social 
progress. Such propositions are sociological in character and since 
Marx’s time have been incorporated in the science of sociology. I 
shall not discuss them because they lie in a disputed realm where 
differences of opinion are allowable. Sociology and economics have 
yet to wrestle for the supremacy and in the meantime Marx should 
have what credit comes from the fact that he anticipated the trend of 
events that gives sociology its present place. But this does not give 
him standing as an economist. To show that progress comes through 
race and class struggle is one thing; it is quite another to show that 
wealth grows through the exploitation of labor, or that its source 
is to be found in the toil of the proletariat. Has he proved that 
money can be transformed into capital, or that competition is decreas- 
ing? Have the trade unions been crushed and is voluntary coopera- 
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tion a failure? Have landed estates grown in size and have wages 
fallen? It is with these problems that Marx wrestles in his “‘ Capital” 
and he failed to solve them just as other would-be economists before 
and since his time have failed. 

These propositions are not new to the American public. They 
have been up for discussion in a dozen presidential campaigns and 
they will doubtless reappear until a sound public opinion replaces 
the confusion now prevalent. The difference between Marx and the 
American radical does not lie in the positions taken but in the rem- 
edies to be applied. All of the elements of the catastrophy doctrine 
have been frequently amplified in the discussions of paper money 
and in the literature of protectionism. The catastrophe of hard 
times can be remedied by a free use of paper money, said the one 
group, while the other said that protection was the cure of low wages. 
Marx has another remedy but no new arguments, nor did he discover 
any new defects in capitalism not found by his predecessors. From 
the arguments used in a campaign for state socialism, a returning 
ancestor might imagine that the dispute was about paper money. 
Put “capital” in the place of the ‘‘money power”’ and the fervent 
orations of to-day would have been understood forty years ago. 
Our ancestors would be familiar with all of them; they would be 
puzzled only about our remedy. 

- Had Marx succeeded as an economist, the position of the con- 
tending groups would be radically altered. As it is, every doctrine 
claiming that progress comes by slow evolution has gained ground. 
Many theorems can now be proved that were mere matters of con- 
jecture and prophecy in 1848. The change from the meager data 
of that age to present attested facts shows that Marx was a bad 
theorist and a worse prophet. Socialism is either sociology or 
economics. As thinkers, socialists must get into the one group or 
the other and as they choose they must accept the premises, the logic 
and the conclusions of the group they join. The compromise between 
sentiment and thought is in the future, and the credit for the new 
harmony belongs to some still unborn thinker. As there is no defi- 
nite socialistic thought apart from its sociological postulates so there 
is no socialistic program. Each new wave of socialistic sentiment 
sets up some new goal or suggests some new compromise with capi- 
talism. There are as many of these as there are fluctuations in the 
industrial situation that produces them. As an arouser of emotion, 
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socialism is a success, but in the formulation of thought, it is failing 
exactly as Marx failed. In the meantime capitalistic production 
has increased the stability of industry and reduced the suffering 
coming from famine, contagious disease and the lack of employment. 
It has shown the power of voluntary social organization and has 
justified the hopes of Adam Smith and Robert Owen that coopera- 
tion could gain a victory over national, local or class interests, 
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V. Types or AMERICAN SOCIALISM 


During the last century socialism presented itself in two radi- 
cally different forms. One of these, represented by the early English 
writers, is called sentimental socialism because of its opposition to 
misery, or voluntary socialism because it appealed to voluntary 
organizations rather than to the coercive power of the state. In 
contrast to this is the Marxian socialism appealing not to the co- 
operative spirit, but to fear, coercion, class and race hatred. Revo- 
tionary ideas were never so widespread nor seemingly so dangerous 
as when Marx began his agitation in favor of the toilers. Since 
1848 evolution has replaced revolution and thus caused a radical 
alteration of social methods and programs. We have now had 
sixty years of this newer development and we should base our judg- 
ments of it on current facts, not on antiquated history. We can 
thus measure the successes and failures of the several types of social- 
ism now influencing American opinion. 

In its early history, state socialism represented the demands 
for the nationalization of industry on the one hand, and an equality 
of wages on the other. Neither of these ends has been attained, nor 
are we any nearer their attainment than we were sixty years ago. 
State ownership now means not the abolition of capitalism but the 
equalization of profits. State railways mean small profits on trans- 
portation and larger profits to the transporters. An increase of 
profits has gone along with this movement and in no way has the 
development of capitalism been interfered with. There is, however, 
another form of socialism not yet harmonized with capitalism. I 
will call this movement street socialism because it represents the 
attitude of the toilers who feel their interests opposed by present 
tendencies. It is the emotional reaction of the oppressed classes, 
and is bound to take more vivid and forceful forms until it either 
succeeds or fails. I do not venture to predict the outcome, but 
it is apparent that the group is divided into two antagonistic 
classes, one demanding state action, and the other, direct action. 
Between the two are irreconcilable differences which are bound to 
express themselves in the conflicts of the future. But even if the 
two groups remain united, they can represent but a minority of the 
American people. From them, there is no danger of social revolu- 
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tion. They must either disappear in a hopeless struggle or be trans- 
formed and incorporated into society. 

Socialism is, therefore, not an anticipated evil but an intense 
form of social activity. During the last sixty years the individual 
has been lost; the group is now everything. While there has been 
an effective demand for the equalization of profits, there has been 
no strong movement for the equalization of income. The changes, 
therefore, mean that the small capitalist has gained an advantage 
over the large capitalist on the one hand, and the laborer on the 
other. There has, however, been a steady rise in profits and an 
increasing socialization of capitalism. There has also been a change 
of emphasis from wages to the improvement of objective social con- 
ditions. The non-Marxian attitude has, therefore, won out. Marx 
may continue a myth and a terror to the uninformed, but the type 
of thinking he introduced belongs to the past rather than to the 
present. In spite of the earnest efforts which he and his co-workers 
have made, a class consciousness has not been aroused. The only 
nation of which the contrary seems to be true is Germany where the 
massing of the laborers in one group is due more to political oppres- 
sion than to economic exploitation. 

Voluntary socialism, however, has succeeded to a far greater 
degree than has the Marxian program. In two important respects, 
it has failed. One of these is agricultural communism. The second 
failure is that of profit sharing. Some schemes for profit sharing 
have been moderately successful; it may be true in the coming 
age that profit sharing will really become important, but as a whole, 
it must be regarded as a failure. In other fields, however, success 
has been marked,—probably more than elsewhere in what can 
properly be called municipal trading. Neither of the earlier forms 
of socialism foresaw the future of cities and consequently did not 
realize the problems that the growth of cities would bring. Muni- 
cipal trading must be regarded as voluntary socialism because each 
community elects what forms of cooperative enterprise it will sup- 
port. It is also plain that municipal socialism is not opposed to 
capitalism, but is really an extension of it. It is a scheme for the 
equalization of profits because it results in an extension of the power 
of the small capitalist. 

The earlier socialists thought the field of socialism to lie in 
schemes for elevating the toilers. Such schemes have failed. 
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If they had thought of their projects as a means of socializing the 
capitalists, they would have been the prophets of a new epoch. 
The striking fact of recent industrial organization has been the 
socialization of the groups that control them. The system, the in- 
terests, the money power, the trusts have bad features, but they 
represent the socialization of the groups interested in particular 
fields. The growth of large scale capitalism has resulted in the 
elimination of the unsocial capitalist and the increasing control of 
each industry by a socialized group. This group may not represent 
public interests, but it is a voluntary organization with intense, 
cooperative spirit. No one to-day can succeed in industry who 
does not attach himself to some well-defined industrial group. 
Every city, likewise, has many social groups working for its improve- 
ment; even the trades unions succeed as voluntary organizations. 
College spirit is another manifestation of the same tendency and is 
becoming one of the social forces of the present. Philanthropy, in 
its constructive forms, is also voluntary and represents the growth of 
social sentiment. There is no form of self-improvement, of recrea- 
tion, or amusement, that does not follow the same general lines and 
appeal through voluntary means for the organization of the people 
interested in each field. This socializing tendency has produced 
great changes and will increase in intensity during the coming epoch. 
There is no probability, therefore, that voluntary socialism will be 
displaced, nor is its importance likely to be diminished by any 
change in state control. 

With this marked change in the form of cooperative movemeuts 
has also gone a reorganization of our social sentiments. To-day, 
sentiment shows itself either as race and class hatred, or as altruistic 
enthusiasm. At bottom altruistic sentiment is the feeling of a 
capitalist expressing itself in sympathy for the laborer. This desire 
of upper class men to improve the conditions of the lower classes 
is a radically different phenomenon from the pressure exerted by the 
lower classes for their own betterment. The lower class movement 
stands for the control of the state by themselves in their own interests. 
The upper class movement directs itself against the bad environ- 
mental conditions preventing the expression of character. Every 
lowering of the standard of life, and every increase in the misery 
due to objective conditions is seen to mar character or to prevent 
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This upper class movement has expressed itself in various ways, 
none of which is adequate to represent its real force. To call such 
men Utopists is to misrepresent them. To call them sentimental 
merely emphasizes one part of the movement. Historically they 
could be called literary socialists because most of their writings have 
been put in a literary form. Neither of these terms expresses the 
current movement because they do not call attention to the great 
change that is taking place in the college world. Better than any- 
thing else, this altruistic movement could be called collegiate social- 
ism because universities and colleges are the centers of its propaga- 
tion. College life is now emotional rather than rational. Fifty years 
ago college students argued; to-day they shout and sing. A corre- 
sponding change has taken place in the teaching. The old economic 
teacher had a dozen or twenty students in his classes with whom he 
argued from rational premises. Elementary politics and economics 
are now taught in large classes. No one can argue with one hun- 
dred students. My experience is that forty is the upper limit, and 
it is difficult when the classes go above twenty. This means that the 
college professor must appeal to the sentiments and emotions of his 
hearers. He must orate rather than argue. The emotional appeal 
also demands that he put before them the sentiments most likely 
to be active in the minds of his pupils. Three words more than any- 
thing else represent the possibilities of arousing enthusiasm,—graft, 
misery and exploitation. A type of emotional activity is thus devel- 
oped in college life that is potent in socializing American thought. 
Its moral program can be summarized as the regeneration of char- 
acter and its economic program is the abolition of poverty. State 
socialism has as its political program the square deal and as its 
economic program, the equalization of profits. These two programs 
form evolutionary socialism, which is the same as progressive democ- 
racy. There is no difference at the present between socialism and 
democracy. When a progressive democrat maps out a program, it 
is the same as the programof an evolutionary socialist. The two 
views are bound to coalesce and from their blending a new political 
party will arise giving a socialistic trend to American development. 

The power of socialism is but partially revealed in this move- 
ment. Distinct from and yet blended with it is a socialism revolu- 
tionary in character. It may be called sociological socialism because 
sociological concepts are at its basis. Social thought, we are told, 
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is impressed by the action of a dominant class. Any change in social 
control would then result in a revolution of social traditions, laws and 
morality. If institutions have been imposed by the wealthy for their 
own advantage, socialism by overthrowing capitalism would bring 
a new group of social institutions, displacing the now dominant 
economic morality. This is the sociological argument for revolu- 
tion. A new motive for a revolution is thus introduced which is 
not a part of the collegiate socialism already described. Many 
dislike the restraints of current econoimc morality and of the social 
institutions that enforce them. It is thus made to look as if economic 
restraints were temporary expedients rather than permanent neces- 
sities. Of these the most vital is the sex restraint that economic 
progress has enforced. Each advance in family life has added to the 
severity of this pressure until sex motives are in open war with the 
dominant morality. The revolt against sex restraint is widespread 
and is promoted in indirect ways more effectively than if openly 
stated. It is especially prominent in magazines, novels and the 
new drama. As literature becomes social, it takes this form and 
carries with it a revolutionary attitude that may become dangerous. 
Sex freedom is too deep a force to yield without a struggle. The 
issue between sociological and economic premises will probably 
come here earlier than elsewhere, but come it must and the sooner 
the better. 
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VI. AN INTERPRETATION OF JOHN STUART MILL 


Before proceeding to an analysis of economic theory, the influence 
of John Stuart Mill in shaping economic thought must be considered 
and also it must be seen in what relation he put himself to the two 
economic schools of his time. 

One of these groups was the sentimental economists whom we 
have already described. The second group is known as the logical 
or orthodox economists from the fact that they appealed to logical 
method in developing their theories. In reality, however, they 
were as sentimental as their opponents. The appeal of the Utopists 
was to general social interests. Neither nationality, class nor 
personality obtruded themselves in their discussions. The success 
of the logical economists was due not to their logic but to the domi- 
nance of the capitalists whose sentiments they voiced. The growing 
influence of the capitalistic class was opposed to the Utopian econo- 
mists because they demanded improvements in the conditions under 
which laborers lived and worked. This, if carried out, would mean a 
fall in profits. On the other hand, the capitalists were interested 
in free trade, but more than anything else in the capitalistic control 
of the nation. Anything, therefore, that emphasized the importance 
of capital to social progress had their ardent support. 

But why did Mill become a defender of logical economics when 
his real sentiments lay with the opposing school? In solving this 
problem, it is fortunate that Mill wrote a truthful autobiography 
and also that his books are so accessible that the growth of his 
ideas can be readily traced. Until 1832 Mill’s interest was pri- 
marily in political reform. He was one of those who helped to 
bring about the reform bill of that year. For the next ten years his 
interest was in logic, not, however, logic of the older type, but induc- H 
tive logic, and, if we accept his statements, social logic, for the a 
last section of his logic relates to the premises and concepts of social HH 
science. If we take this final section of his “Logic” to indicate q 
Mill’s anticipation of what was next to be done in social science, it i 
is plain he intended to proceed on an inductive, historical and socio- : 
logical basis. Why did not Mill carry out this plan so clearly expressed iy 
in his ‘‘Logic?”” Why did he endeavor to make economics a deductive i) 
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science instead of making it historical and inductive? Something 
must have happened between 1842 and 1848 to change his attitude, 
(31) 
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and to cause him to rehabilitate a method that he had so skilfully 
overthrown. 

To find the cause of this change one must look into the current 
discussions to see the position in which Mill found himself. He had 
expected to proceed historically, but he found that his favorite 
doctrine could not be historically defended. The way to find what 
use was being made of historical proof at that time is to read the works 
of Carey. His method consists in taking a mass of heterogeneous 
illustrations from every clime and age, and aggregating them together 
to prove pre-conceived doctrines. He has no hesitation in traversing 
the world from America to India, or history from the present day 
back to Adam, to pick out illustrations that seem to enforce his doc- 
trine. This is historical sociology in its crudest form, but, at the 
same time, it was very effective for it served as a basis for the protec- 
tionist doctrines then developing. Its influence, therefore, was tre- 
mendous. I do not see how free trade or sound money could have 
been defended on historical grounds. No one of Mill’s favorite doc- 
trines could be thus defended. Either he must give up the economics 
to which his traditions bound him, or he must abandon the method he 
had outlined and revert to the methods of his father and Bentham 
from whom his education had come. 

A second method of utilizing history is represented by the Ger- 
man economists. They avoid the crudity of Carey’s position, but 
do it at the expense of general principles. German thought is 
intensely national, and has as its basis the concept of the superiority 
of the German race. Accepting these two premises, good history 
is German history. Everything that does not incorporate itself into 
Germar thought is bad doctrine. There is a conscious depreciation © 
of other races especially of the English and the Jews. This makes an 
historical movement of thought which is correct in so far as German 
thought represents the growth of civilization but is erroneous as soon 
as progress of civilization ceases to be German. Such an attitude 
it would have been impossible to introduce into England because the 
English did not have a like concept of their national continuity and 
superiority. The best statement of the German viewpoint is to be 
found in a recent book written by an Englishman, but one who has 
thoroughly indoctrinated himself with German concepts. This is 
Chamberlain’s ‘Foundations of the Nineteenth Century.” In it 
is found the race emphasis so telling in German thought, and the 
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contrast between the German and other national groups. This 
method of procedure was clearly out of Mill’s reach. He was forced 
to abandon such schemes since they would not appeal to the English 
public in the way that logical concepts did. Between English 
historicalism and English logical method, there was really no choice. 

There was a third alternative which doubtless Mill saw but was 
also unable to carry out. This viewpoint is represented to-day by the 
theories of Marx. It rejects the capitalistic premises but retains 
the pessimistic part of Mill’s philosophy. It is German thought 
over again except that the doctrine of continuity is the continuity 
of the laboring class, and not the continuity of the German race. 
Mill had drawn the contrast between capital and labor but he was 
unwilling to carry it to a point that would lead to the exclusion of one 
or the other. 

It is plain that all these historical methods were, in some form, 
in Mill’s mind when he decided to abandon historical economics 
and resort to a logical defense of fundamental truth. The genesis 
of logical method as understood by Mill and defended by subsequent 
economists is primarily based on the doctrines of Newton and Ben- 
tham. The concept of one fundamental law controlling all social 
phenomena is derived from the law of gravitation, but the method 
by which this could be used as the basis of economic thought comes 
from Bentham. Bentham assumed that men were controlled by 
two motives, pleasure and pain, and that all of their acts were con- 
sequences of these two forces. The transference of this idea into 
economics comes through a process of substitution by which in the 
place of pain is put economic cost, and in the place of pleasure, the 
value of economic goods. Goods are thus made the center of economic 
discussion. They sell for their costs; they are bought because of 
their value. From these premises is derived the doctrine that costs 
equal values. Cost is labor. If the quantity of labor equals the 
quantity of value, then all values have an economic justification. 
From this premise comes a better justification of capitalism than any 
historical deduction could give it. The subsequent use of calculus by 
Jevons has disproved this conclusion; to-day no one can claim logical 
support who assumes that costs and values are equal. But in Mill’s 
time no one realized how subsequent argumentation would turn. 
Their education did not include calculus and their sentiments were 
capitalistic. 
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Even if Mill did emphasize logical method, it was impossible 
for him to make his social system logical. No discussion is clearly 
carried through to its logical consequences. He starts his argument 
from logical premises and draws logical conclusions in the first sections 
of each chapter. He then shifts his viewpoint until in the final sec- 
tions his social views stand out prominently. An examination of his 
method makes it plain that his final conclusions are not deductions 
from his original principles but are due to the insertion of new ideas 
and a new point of view into a discussion which if logical would have 
carried Mill to opposite conclusions. 

Our present viewpoint is more serviceable than the confused 
views of Mill’s time to show the defects of his method. His choice 
lay between the crude historical method familiar to the English public 
and a resort to deduction in harmony with the views of his contem- 
poraries. We have new possibilities because of better statistics. 
Deductive conclusions now have little weight unless use is made of 
present facts to verify them. We thus have a check on dogmatic 
reasoning that was not available to Mill. The recognition of an eco- 
nomic interpretationof historycreates the same sort of a check to loose 
historical deductions that the statistical method gives to deductive 
thought. We should not blame Mill for not foreseeing these develop- 
ments of method. The blame is only to those who in an age with 
better methods neglect to use them. 

The logical method, however, has been of importance in two 
respects. It has emphasized both rent and profits and has, therefore, 
brought out the difference between earned and unearned income. 
It has, however, failed in various ways because Mill’s thought 
is based on two antagonistic economies,—the agricultural economy 
of Adam Smith and the commercial economy of Ricardo’s time. 
In an agricultural economy rent is contrasted with wages. Rent, | 
therefore, becomes an unearned increment; wages include the 
return for all human efforts. Such a contrast is clear and the con- 
clusions drawn from it are sound so long as the deductions are made in 
regard to a purely agricultural economy. Inthe commercial economy, 
however, rent is lost sight of. The opposition is between profits 
and wages. In this contrast wages do not include all efforts of indus- 
trial society, but only the efforts of the toiling underpaid workers. 
Within profits are included all of the industrial efforts of the capital- 
istic class. In the commercial economy one cannot, therefore, say 
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that wages are the reward of labor. They are the pay of inefficient 
workers. Sometimes Mill uses labor in one sense, sometimes in 
another. Sometimes wages are but a class reward. Sometimes they 
are the pay of all workmen. So long as this confusion remains, 
no clearly defined theory of distribution can be developed. Mill 
and his followers slipped back and forth between the two viewpoints 
and their conclusions are invalid because of the vagueness of their 
premises. There was no logical attempt to restate the theory of 
distribution, until Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” There 
we find the famous formula: Produce=rent+-interest+wages. If 
these three terms are carefully defined, there would arise a logical 
view of the problems of distribution. This later stage of develop- 


ment, however, does not belong to Mill’s epoch, but must be consid- ~ 


ered in a chapter by itself. 
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VII. Tue Farture or or DIstRIBUTION 


It is impossible to understand either the theories of distribution 
now prevalent or the sentiments that lie back of them without 
giving attention to earlier industrial societies. In primitive times 
the contrast was between lord and slave or lord and serf. Later 
it became a contrast between landlord and tenant and then between 
the leisure class and a working class. If we regard these various 
contrasts as creating economics, it is proper to speak of a slave 
economy, a cultural economy, an agricultural economy, a commercial 
economy and an industrial economy. In all these economies, a two- 
fold division of society exists, one class doing the work and the other 
enjoying the profit that comes from the industrial situation. In 
this earlier state, the contrasts in income were between surplus and 
cost, between profit and expense, and between public revenue and 
private gain. The first of these alternatives was advocated by the 
dominant leisure class, the other by the industrial classes. It was 
natural, therefore, for the industrial classes to give an emphasis to 
labor as the source of wealth and to wages as the one rightful income. 

In modern societies the problem arises of transforming wages 
and labor from sentimental feelings to economic concepts. The 
difficulty in this comes from the fact that in a primitive economy 
there are only two classes and only two forms of income,—the earned 
and the unearned. When wages are made synonymous with earned 
income its claims have both sentimental and logical justification. 
In an industrial society the capitalist also earns an income. It is, 
therefore, impossible to use the term ‘‘wages” in the sense that it 
was used in agricultural nations. In an industrial economy toil is 
disappearing. Progress is measured by the displacement of the 
unskilled toilers and not by the increase in their income. The prob- 
lem in distribution, therefore, is this: are wages in a modern society 
a fund having a natural basis? 

The three-fold division of society is derived from the three 
classes present in England when economics arose. If there are a 
landlord class, a capitalistic class, and a class of workmen, a three- 
fold division is necessary. If one of the three disappears only a 
two-fold division will explain the facts of distribution. Which 
one is to disappear depends on the kind of economy dominant in each 
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nation. A pain economy or a downward pressure unites landlords 
and capitalists thus creating a leisure class as opposed to the working 
class. In a pleasure economy, the toilers are eliminated or trans- 
formed into a higher class, while the remaining classes blend into unity 
combining leisure and work in agreeable ways. The three-fold 
division, therefore, is logically and genetically defective. The logi- 
cal division is either surplus value and wages, or rent and wages. 
Genetically, however, it can be said that rent tends to disappear, 
profits tend to disappear, interest tends to disappear, or wages tend 
to disappear. All four of these propositions have some proof. The 
first two, however, are true of a static economy and the last two of 
a dynamic economy. Should society become static, there would be 
no rent or profits; the whole income would be divided between 
interest and wages. If a dynamic economy should continue, interest 
and wages would tend to disappear and the whole income of society 
would be distributed as rent or profits. Work would be a pleasure, 
and the providing for the future a joy. Of course, this is Utopian, 
but it represents tendencies. In any society either profits and rent 
are growing and interest and wages decreasing, or wages and interest 
are growing and profits and rent decreasing. This, put in another 
way, affirms that rent represents the aid that nature gives to man; 
profits represent the aid of invention and character. Three forces, 
therefore, tend to the improvement of mankind,—improved nature, 
improved industrial mechanisms and improved character. The 
future Utopia will have little toil, and much leisure, 

The origin of current theories of distribution was more acci- 
dental than designed because the three-fold division comes from the 
writings of Adam Smith in which it is presented not as a theory of 
distribution but as a theory of prices. It was the elements of price 
and not the factors in distribution that Smith had in mind. Prices 
rose, he thought, as rent, profits or wages increased and fell when 
one or more of thme were decreasing. He assumes that progress 
means a fall of prices, and that families gain their advantage by the 
lower price of goods bought. Under these conditions, no one can 
obtain an advantage over others through prices because his income 
accurately represents his costs. The whole gain of society is measured 
by the fall of prices. The confusion arising from reasoning based 
on these premises is due to the fact that there is no name separating 
this economy from societies which have other determining forces 
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than those of price. Price has no adjective form. The result is 
that economists have reasoned about prices, and then have applied 
their conclusions to an industrial economy. They have also talked 


‘about an economic man when really their logic called for a man 


whose motives were determined by price. To prevent confusion, 

I shall speak of a price economy and of a price man. In this way 

we can distinguish the narrower economy determined by price from 

the broader economy determined by industrial conditions. In this 

price economy, the population gains by cheapness and not by the 

rise of income. What men pay represents the ultimate difficulty of 
attaining goods. In this society is neither unearned income nor 

monopoly. The dominant law would be that of supply and demand 

and the ruling tendency would be towards lower prices. I say this 
because no law can be derived from price changes that would show 
whether wages are increasing or decreasing. Additional facts must 
be added to those of a price economy before funds, whether of wages, 
profits or rent, can be isolated and contrasted. Some supplement 
to the laws of price is necessary to create theories of distribution 
or to enable economists to divide income into funds, be they many 
or few. 

During the Ricardian epoch, the laws of nature are made to 
supplement the laws of price and to create theories of distribution. 
These supplements take two forms, one a materialistic, pessimistic 
attitude, due to the assumption that nature is failing. The other 
in an optimistic form contends that income is increasing and with 
it a progressive social state is forming. In the first group are the law 
of diminishing returns, the law of population, the law of rent, the law 
of industrial concentration, the law of increasing misery, the iron law 
of wages and the law of physical retrogression. All these laws have 
a physical background and in them the basis of modern theories of 
distribution is to be found. In passing from the pessimistic to the 
optimistic attitude, emphasis is given to another group of doctrines 
based on genetic tendencies which reveal themselves in history. 
These doctrines include the disappearance of rent and profits, 
the displacement of labor by capital, the rise in wages, the fall of 
interest, the betterment of industrial processes and the appearance 
of new traits in man. It should be remembered that all such laws 
have a basis somewhere else than in the theory of prices. The laws 
of distribution, therefore, depend either on the materialistic, pessi- 
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mistic concepts of Ricardo and Marx, or on genetic laws of social 
progress. One or the other is to be found in every writer on the 
distribution of wealth. 

The defects in the current theories of distribution are again 
made clear by questioning the reality of the funds into which income 
is divided. From the general principles of industrial progress, it 
is inevitable that both rent and profit should arise. It raises another 
problem, however, to say that a definite amount is set aside for the 
payment of wages. There are in reality three wage doctrines of 
this sort contending for supremacy—the doctrine of an increasing 
wage fund represented by the American economists from the time 
of Carey to the present, the doctrine of a stationary wage fund rep- 
resented by the classical economists, and the doctrine of a decreasing 
wage fund presented in the writings of Marx and Henry George. 
It should be noted that proof of a rising statistical wage is no proof 
of an increasing wage fund. The statistical wage is shown by com- 
bining the stationary wage of the industrial toilers and the rising 
wage of efficient workers. This may give a rise in the general aver- 
age, but it does not prove the objective existence of a wage fund. 

Wages are not a fund having one origin, but the complex result- 
ant of many forces. To understand the organization of society, 
the workers who use machines must be contrasted with the toilers 
whose industry results in the transformation of nature. Machine 
tending is not toil unless the hours of work are abnormally extended. 
The transformation of nature usually is toil but the men of this group 
represent a decreasing proportion of the whole industrial society. 
Workers of the first class, get a wage which should be included under 
rent rather than under wages because it is a rent of ability. They 
also get a substitution wage, or what they would receive if they 
toiled instead of tended machines, and, thirdly, they get an organ- 
ization wage, or what they receive from collective bargaining. These 
three elements, the wages of ability, the wages of substitution, and 
the wages of organization, form the basis of their income. The larger 
part of this wage must be regarded as either rent or profits. This 
makes the workers who receive it an integral part of a capitalistic 
society. They have as much interest in the growth of the social 
surplus as the capitalists have. 

The toilers, however, do not even get a subsistence wage. A 
wage of a few hundred dollars a year is not determined by the needs 
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of subsistence but by the physical endurance of those who receive 
it. Continue the pressure, and the class must die out. The down- 
ward pressure in wages equates itself by raising the death rate. 
Families on four hundred dollars a year can have as many children 
as they please without increasing population; the deaths equal the 
births. Likewise the upward pressure due to increasing standards 
of life gives another equilibrium, brought by the fall of the birth 
rate. At a family income of fifteen hundred dollars a year, the 
number of births does not exceed the deaths and hence population 
is again at an equilibrium. There is thus an equilibrium caused 
by a rising death rate and an equilibrium caused by a falling birth 
rate. One or the other must dominate, and as it does, the structure 
of society will be correspondingly changed. 

These facts show the defects of the current theory of distribu- 
tion. The real cause of its failure lies deeper. Social classes have 
their origin in struggle and between them no economic bonds exist 
setting limits to class aggression. Some class is always growing while 
its competitors are being forced to the wall. The movement towards 
better resources or into industrial centers is irresistible and ends 
only when the dominant group crowds out its competitors. Had 
the resources of the world remained static this tendency would have 
long ago been apparent. New resources and new centers have repeat- 
edly disturbed this equilibrium and thus renewed the old struggle 
under new conditions. 

To state these ideas in theoretical terms demands the use of 
contrasts not familiar to Mill and his contemporaries who recognized 
only two groups of laws,—the laws of price and the law of diminish- 
ing returns. The theory of evolution has made us familiar with a 
new group of forces. There is an evolutionary pressure leading to 
increasing returns as well as the devolutionary pressure called dimin- 
ishing returns. There is also a social pressure in favor of human 
equality that partially counteracts the effects of both evolution 
and devolution. These three pressures are ever in operation, each 
tending to produce its own individual effect in distribution. Because 
of them there can be no equilibrium of economic forces nor are there 
definite funds to be divided between the contending classes accord- 
ing to natural law. This failure of equilibrium makes a new treat- 
ment of distribution necessary. 
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VIII. A RESTATEMENT OF THE THEORY OF DISTRIBUTION 


Theories of distribution have been built on a common plan. 
The two elements are, first, the social classes into which nations 
are divided, and second, the funds into which income flows. Each 
social class is assumed to have its income derived from specific 
sources. Classes therefore have definite limitations to their income 
which prevent them from taking the income of other classes. Within 
each class there is also a law equalizing income. Profits and wages, 
we are told, tend to equality giving just shares to all participants. 
This theory was a part of the economic harmonies so much admired 
by early economists and while modified is still generally held. It 
corresponds to the early English industrial development and has thus 
obtained a concrete setting, making the visualization of other theories 
difficult. In criticism of it the first question is: Are the traditional 
classes in England the outcome of social struggle or are they real 
economic groups? The second question is: Can there be an equi- 
librium between hostile social classes or must not each temporary 
adjustment be a compromise that is disturbed by new alignments of 
the contending groups? In other words, is all struggle within indi- 
vidual classes or is the real struggle between classes some of which are 
growing at the expense of others? In this case there cannot be tt 
economic funds setting bounds to class aggression. Some group is ‘yj 
being forced to the wall after which event a new alignment of interests 
creates new victims of the same process. Such at least is the theory 
of evolution, and by it the theory of class struggle has been strength- 
ened. If harmony checks struggle some compromise has been worked 
out between the discordant groups. Natural law forces a given action 
at all times and places. Compromise is temporary, local and subject 
to constant revision. Under which of these two heads does the income 
of industrial classes come? 

In seeking an answer for these questions in America the observer 
finds a different alignment of groups from what the early English 
economists found in their day. America has no rent class. Land 
is an investment and its income is not distinct from that of capital. 
Few know what part of their income is rent and what profit or interest. 
Landlords and capitalists are thus blended into one class with common 
views and interests. While this blending has taken place a new 
differentiation has arisen among the laborers. The machine workers 
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and city artisans have formed organizations through which a redis- 
tribution of income in their favor has been forced. Below them are 
the toilers working with their hands or with crude tools. Their 
income is set for them by objective conditions. Workers and toilers 
in this contrasted sense are non-competing groups whose incomes 
arise from such different sources that any one name is confusing. 

The application of English theories to American conditions can 
be tested by a review of wage arguments. No economist has said 
that groups of workmen could not acquire a super-wage. Both the 
existence of such groups and the power to perpetuate themselves 
were admitted. It was contended however that this super-wage was 
subtracted from a wage fund and hence its burden fell on other 
workmen. There could be no progress except by a rise in the average 
wage. The reasoning on which these conclusions were based runs 
as follows: If a given group acquired a super-wage, the rate of inter- 
est would be lowered by its payment. This reduces the margin 
between the income of the capitalist and his expenditures. The 
source of capital is frugality which demands for its exercise an excess 
of income over expenditure. From this excess all increases of capital 
come. If it is reduced by the payment of a super-wage the increase 
of capital is checked and the growth of industry retarded. The 
natural increase of population would not be provided with work; 
the surplus laborers would be forced back into the established indus- 
tries with the result that wages would fall. 

I take issue not with the logic of the wage-fund theorists, 
but with their view of the source of capital. Capital, they said, 
is savings and comes from a reduction of the expenditures of the 
capitalist class. There must be a group with social standards less 
than their income to permit the increase of capital. I would say 
industrial capital arises from the undivided profits in newly-exploited 
industries. In them a super-profit exists, and from this fund the 
expansion of industry takes place. No one would deny that there 
is a super-profit in new industries and that in seeking employment 
for it the newly-acquired capital flows over into other industries and 
builds them up. Is, however, this source of capital the leading one 
or does the mass of new capital come from the savings of those who 
reduce their expenditures below their annual income? This is the 
real test of the two theories. If new capital comes from the super- ° 
profit of new industries, the super-wage of other industries does not 
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fall as a burden on other workers but is a burden on profits. Super- 
profits become super-wages by a change in prices altering values in 
ways favorable to industries paying super-wages. The super-wage 
is thus a problem of prices the burden of which falls not on other 
workmen but on whoever loses through the resulting rise in values. 

I would go further and assert that there is no interest fund 
because no equilibrium exists between the income and expenditures 
of the interest-receiving class. Interest is paid on investments in the 
hands of the inheritors of vested wealth. This class is not the source 
of new capital. Instead of their adding to capital the total of their 
investments is falling off and in each generation is replaced by the 
new inheritances bequeathed by the founders of new industries. 
The holders of fixed investments are not a strong class held firmly 
in their position by the needs of other classes. They are economically 
a weak class losing to the benefit of other classes in every industrial 
contest. 

The reasoning of the wage-fund theorists was a selfish upperclass 
view of those who wished to pose as humantarians without being so. 
Why should the receivers of a super-wage give it up so that the inheri- 
tors of wealth might save? If saving is needed could they not as 
easily save from their super-wage as the rich could from their invest- 
ments? It is not necessary to raise this question because in the 
main super-wages are a burden on the super-profits of new industries. 
They fall partly, however, on all who must in consequence pay higher 
prices. Inherited wealth bears its share, the general consumer has 
his burden, and the toiling underclass loses employment because of 
the slower rate of industrial progress. 

The super-wage does not fall on any special class but is a general 
burden on prosperity. There is no fund set aside for a specific class 
except the subsistence fund of the toilers. Rent and profit are funds 
but they have no social classes to claim them. They are diffused 
through several social channels and fought for by every claimant of 
social advantage. Economic groups do not therefore have funds 
given them by natural law. They must enter the struggle for the 
general surplus getting more or less as they succeed in the conflict 
that ensues. Each new equilibrium is a compromise lasting until 
some new alignment of social forces breaks it down; then come new 
adjustments but never a static equilibrium nor any fixed funds 
distributed by natural law. 
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The real struggle is not between two classes but between two 
forms of industry. Industry either exploits some general advantage, 
in which case its surplus is profits, or it exploits local advantage the 
resulting income of which is mainly rent. Centralized industries 
divide those interested in it into two classes, the controllers who 
direct, supervise or manage, and the machine workers upon whose 
activity the industry depends. The one class is interested in cen- 
tralized profits; the other in personal super-wages. Between these 
two forms of income there are no fixed limits. Either can grow at 
the expense of the other. Every new struggle leads to a new com- 
promise in which some advantage comes to the workers. There is no 
profit-fund that will check this advance nor is there a wage-fund to 
restrain the fall of wages where organization fails. Super-profits 
may become super-wages or super-wages may become super-profits. 
Peace and progress thus come not from natural law but from com- 
promise through which alone any working equilibrium is possible. 

_In the exploitation of local advantage another mode of distribu- 
tion is worked out which unites the rent of situation with the super- 
wage of efficiency. A working capitalist is thus evolved, since local 
industry is too small and many-sided to permit of class differentiation. 
Such a capitalist does not think of his joint income as arising from 
distinct funds: he blends it by a recomposition of values into one 
fund and thinks of it as due to his activity. His capital and his land 
are not distinct units but adjuncts to his personality. In this way 
a distinctive viewpoint is acquired that while capitalistic is opposed 
to that of centralized industry. To make a working capitalist takes 
about $5,000 in capital which may be put into a farm, into local trade 
and industry or into personal efficiency through education. This 
means an income of from $1200 to $3000, a large part of which is rent, 
but which is regarded as wages by its participants. This class grows 
with the rise of rent and loses with the increase of centralized profits. 
A line can thus be drawn between the part of the social surplus which 
localities or professional men hold and the part which may be delocal- 
ized and depersonalized. In the centralized industries work and 
wealth are isolated. In the localized industries they are united. 

Industrial evolution brings increased competition for the better 
grades of land and for the higher forms of personal service and thus 
raises personal and ground rents instead of lowering prices. If 
poorer land is brought into use by progress it means that the better 
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land is being put to some higher use or that other industries are 
increasing their productive power. The loss through increasing rents 
is more than offset by the greater profit in other industries. When 
we recognize that rent is a lien on profits and not an indication of 
diminishing returns, we see that its growth is an index of progress 
even if it creates for favored individuals an unearned income. Poor 
land is thus discarded or put to some lower use. In a like manner 
the growth of the super-wage indicates an evolution by which the less 
efficient are crowded out or forced into less effective occupations. 
The disuse of poor land and the lack of employment of inefficient 
laborers is a part of every forward movement. Evolution brings out 
latent differences in both land and men and emphasizes the better 
at the expense of the poorer. It is a sign of progress to have differen- 
tial incomes increasing. Evolution helps the better more than the 
worse. 

These two pressures determine the natural distribution due to 
objective conditions. Social distribution counteracts the results 
of struggle in three ways: by taxation, by the organization of laborers, 
and by the conservation of life and resource. A measure of equality 
is thus secured but never enough to prevent the workings of evolution. 
Distribution is thus complex, following no one law. It is the net 
result of many laws all of which must be understood before a solution 
can be reached. Natural law is but an element in the final result. 
Its funds dominate in primitive distribution, but they fail to explain 
the facts of modern industry. 

From these facts and the resulting modification of social classes 
a theory of distribution arises which may be stated as follows: There 
is but one social surplus for which all industrial classes contend and 
among whom it is divided not in definite funds but in parts altered 
by each new alignment of economic forces. At first this surplus 
becomes industrial profits through the increase of efficiency and the 
improvements of nature. Part of it is then transferred to a rent 
fund by the increase of local and personal advantage. Another part 
as undivided profits becomes capital, the return on which is interest. 
The part used socially by the state and absorbed in its expenses is 
taxation. The part secured by workmen through organization or 
local advantage is the super-wage. The residual or pure profits 
is the share of centralized industry. In addition to this surplus 
there is a subsistence fund for the toilers which may be inadequate 
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for their conservation and in proportion to their numbers tend¢ to 
decrease. 

Such statements differ from those of the wage-fund theorists. 
They differ not less in the action called for than in the theory itself. 
The one view demands activity of the workers in securing their rights; 
the other gives them an income fixed by natural law. It seems 
simpler and less troublesome to have the laborers penned within 
bounds and to have their income handed out to them by fixed eco- 
nomic laws. In reality, however, the difficulties are thereby increased. 
The laborers will act in any case and if industrial relief is denied them 
whether by nature or man they will resort to political action to — 
enforce their demands. The choice is really between a political social- 
ism that would absorb all profits and such direct action on the part 
of laborers as will insure them a share in the social surplus. In 
the one case they act unitedly and are interested in the overthrow of 
existing institutions. In the other case they act as an industrial 
group and force such changes in prices as will permit of increased 
wages. 

Every change in wages forces readjustments in values favorable 
to the industry in which it is made. The burden falls on the super- 
profits of new industries if profits are increasing more rapidly than 
wages. If, however, wages rise more rapidly than profits, family 
budgets are burdened by the excess, and a recomposition of budgetary 
values ensues. In this change the working capitalists are protected 
by their increasing personal efficiency. The budgetary losses thus 
fall mainly on those with fixed incomes; this means that it falls largely 
on inherited wealth. Practically, therefore, it may be said that high 
wages are a burden on centralized wealth enjoying super-profits, 
or on inherited wealth in the form of fixed income. These classes 
have no way to recoup their losses. High wages thus result in a 
redistribution of wealth to a greater degree than in a redistribution 
of income. The working elements of society gain at the expense of 
the leisure class. Socially this is advantageous even if it is wrought 
with much individual suffering. It is better to have economic law 
distribute income through group pressure on prices than to have the 
whole social organization upturned in a class struggle for social control. 


IX. Practica, APPLICATIONS OF THE THEORY OF DISTRIBUTION 


Two important facts have been brought out: a large social 
surplus exists; its distribution is not determined by natural law. 
Less than a third of the income of the people of the United States 
has its distribution fixed by natural conditions. The rest of it is 
distributed by social laws. This statement will not be readily ac- 
cepted for two reasons. Many economists attached to the doc- 
trines of natural law, dislike to see the old viewpoint disturbed. 
Another type of opposition is of more practical importance. I 
shall state it in the words of a reformer to whom I recently pre- 
sented my view. His comment was that if my argument could not 
be refuted the result would be confusing. He admitted thatif a man 
inherits ability and from it gets an income of five thousand dollars 
a year, his income is no more earned than if he inherited a corner 
lot. But the older viewpoint gave a decision as to how to increase 
public revenues. All this is thrown into confusion by any indefinite- 
ness in the statement of natural law. One can no longer say, “Fix 
the rent of each farm or city lot and take as much as is needed for 
public purposes.” This apparent confusion I admit, but I do not 
believe it indicates any ultimate confusion. The difference between 
the older and newer view can be put in this way. The earlier 
economists said that economics treats of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth. If economics is divided into two departments, 
the theory of distribution is the end of economic theory; and in it 
a decision must be made as to how income should be distributed. 
This view was simple and clear so long as production and distribu- 
tion were thought to be determined by natural law. As soon, how- 
ever, as it is realized that distribution is not determined by natural 
law, it must be replaced by views based on other principles. 

A new definition of economics should run like this: economics 
treats of the production, distribution, control and consumption of 
wealth. After the theory of distribution is explained, theories of 
wealth control and of wealth consumption should be discussed. It 
is not, therefore, an objection to a theory of distribution that it does 
not settle the distribution of wealth if it is followed by other theories 
the joint effect of which is to give the needed decision. This position 
does not differ materially from that of Mill. He affirms the reality 
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of social control and the importance of the consumption of wealth. 
He, however, regarded the generation of public opinion as not being 
within the range of economic theory. He says that human opinions 
“are a part of the general theory of human progress, a far larger and 
more difficult subject of inquiry than political economy.” This 
was a good statement of economic theory in 1848, but it is not 
correspondingly true at the present time. The theory of social con- 
trol is now well developed and economists can with corfidence enter 
a field that Mill of necessity avoided. Another change must also 
be made to bring Mill’s statement down to date. Speaking of the 
laws of the distribution of wealth, he says that they are a matter 
of human institution solely. “Mankind can do what they like 
with what they have produced and place it at the disposition of 
whomever they will on whatever terms they please.” This is an 
over-statement. It is not true that public opinion has any such 
control over the distribution of wealth; it is true, however, that 
there are options in the distribution of wealth, and these options are 
of importance in economic decisions. 

Three supplementary theories must be discussed before the 
distribution of wealth becomes definite. There must be a law of 
prices, a law of progress and a law of social control. In each of these 
fields are opposing theories, one of which must in the end be accepted. 
As to prices, there is the theory of cheapness and plenty formulated 
by Adam Smith which makes the criterion of progress the reduction 
of prices. Opposed to this is the theory that prices cannot as a 
whole be raised or lowered but are altered to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of particular groups. In the field of social progress 
utilitarian doctrines set up as a measure of progress the sum and 
distribution of happiness. Opposed to them is the evolutionary 
concept which assumes that progress is measured not in happiness 
but in the growth of new types and in altered social relations. Of 
social control there are five kinds. The oldest type is ancestral 
control which at present is mainly exerted through the church and 
the courts. A second type is wealth control best seen in leisure class 
privileges. A third is group control, by which I mean the organiza- 
tion of industrial groups so that they can alter the prices of the 
commodities they make. Industrial groups that can raise prices 
grow strong and survive; those that cannot fail and break up. 
A fourth type of control is family control. That kind of a family 
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perpetuates itself that intensifies the enjoyment of the goods its 
income permits it to buy. Intensive family life, therefore, is measure 
of family control. The fifth type of control is coercive state action. 

It is not likely that either ancestral control or wealth control 
will dominate in the future. The church and the courts have less 
influence; the leisure class is losing its power. Group control, how- 
ever, and family control are growing and are in reality two sides of 
one problem. The group is the unit by which producers unite for 
the purpose of increasing prices. The family is the unit in which 
the same people unite to intensify their consumption. The two 
together make voluntary control, which is to be set over against 
the coercive state control. The real choice of the American people 
lies between voluntary control and coercive state control. I shall 
not attempt to describe state control because this is already familiar 
to the public, but how voluntary control would operate needs descrip- 
tion and its laws need enunciation. Thecentral point of voluntary 
control is the budgetary concepts of the families that participate 
in it. This means that discussion must be shifted from distribution 
to family budgets and to this field I shall turn in the following 
sections. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to point out the place 
where these doctrines will be brought to the test. From time to 
time commissions are appointed to determine the right of laborers 
to an advance in wages. These commissions must have a theory 
of prices, a theory of progress, a theory of social control, and they 
also must make decisions in regard to the centralization of industry. 
One way of showing the practical application of these theories, is 
to state the views held by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In discussing the right of the railroad employees to a higher rate of 
wages, one of them is reported to have said that no rise in railroad 
rates would be permitted to meet such an increase in expenses, and 
if a change in wages were made, it should begin with the lower 
classes of laborers rather than with the higher. A third doctrine 
should be added to these in order clearly to understand what issues 
cre in such decisions—the doctrine that low freight rates are nation- 
ally advantageous. Before it can be determined whether or not 
railroad rates should be increased to allow an increase in the wages 
of employees, it must be decided whether high prices or low prices 
are socially advantageous. This decision is a part of the theory of 
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prices and not of distribution. The second proposition comes 
under the theory of progress. It is a question of evolution as against 
utilitarianism to decide whether the wages of poorly paid employees 
should be raised before those of the better paid workmen. If we 
were attempting to improve a breed of animals, we would not begin 
by trying to improve the poorer stock. Do animal progress and 
human progress have different laws? Low freight rates favor the 
centralization of industry, while high freight rates tend to localize 
industry. There is the same problem internally in regard to freight 
rates as externally existed in regard to the tariff. The theory of 
industrial centralization is not a part of the theory of distribution 
and yet some decision about it must be made before theories of dis- 
tribution have a practical value. These theories demand conscious 
attention. When they are decided the theory of distribution is 
definite and of great practical importance. 
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X. Bupcet MAKING 


In current theories of distribution two radically different forms 
of society are confused. By trying to blend them into one social 
concept economists have set for themselves an impossible task and 
thus paved the way for the failure of their theories. They have 
assumed that the national dividend was divided into definite funds 
from each of which a distinct class obtained its income. There 
are funds but they are not all derived from the same social structure, 
and hence they cannot be added together to make one national 
dividend. Rent and profits are integral parts of a pleasure econ- 
omy and become recognized only in a highly specialized society. 
A subsistence fund belongs to a primitive pain economy. Wages 
are a definite fund only when they are the equivalent of the toil 
of production or of the subsistence fund needed to perpetuate the 
working population. When values are due solely to work, rent 
and profits represent the exploitation of labor. On the other hand 
if the growth of rent and profit indicates progress the wage fund 
represents the still unsurmounted obstacles standing in its way. 
Theoretically an advanced society should have no wage fund, nor 
on like grounds should a primitive society have a rent or profit fund. 

Economists however have seized neither of these bold concepts 
but have tried to compromise between them by assuming that the 
laborers are in a pain economy struggling for subsistence, while 
the capitalists are in a pleasure economy, enjoying rent and profits. 
This compromise creating a national dividend composed of three 
definite funds may have fitted the conditions of England in a par- 
ticular stage of its progress, but it cannot be accepted as a general 
law. Every new adjustment shifts the relations between profits 
and the income of the toilers. If the surplus grows, the toilers are 
driven into narrower fields: if it falls off, profits shrink and the 
subsistence fund becomes relatively more important. Between 
them however there are no definite relations such as would create 
fixed funds each with its own laws. There is no equilibrium 
between struggling classes. The weak do not divide with the strong: 
they are either destroyed or driven from the field. 

If income is not divided into funds some other viewpoint must 
be adopted to discover how income is distributed between strug- 
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gling groups. Socially the equilibrium must be looked for not in a 
series of funds but in a series of budgets, each of which represents the 
forces acting on a given class. In each budget there is a recomposi- 
tion of values so as to force an equilibrium between receipts and 
expenditures. To add to costs in one particular, forces reductions in 
costs in other quarters. To reduce costs likewise alters the value of 
other items. A change in one estimate forces changes in every value 
relation. This doctrine has often been stated in the abstract but 
no application has been made of it in distribution. A budget is 
another name for the value estimates which each man or group of 
men make when at stated intervals they round up their relations to 
other men or groups. 

Budgets are social estimates. No man forms an equilibrium 
by himself. He is a part of some family thus modifying his esti- 
mates of expenditures, or he is a member of some cooperative group 
of producers and thus acquires social estimates of costs. Usually 
both cost and expense estimates are social and hence on both sides 
of the ledger there is a recomposition of values. Each item gets its 
value by a process of social imputation and not from direct estimates 
of the pleasures and pains involved. Pleasure and pain disappear 
as psychic quantities and reappear as social estimates of cost and 
value. Pain is socially thought of as expense and pleasure as value. 
Every budget thus equates at some equilibrium and thus gives a 
social measure of group standing. This shift from natural standards 
to social standards furnishes the economic measure of progress. 
Primitive men have more or less as nature’s abundance alters in 
amount. The budget maker rounds out his relations to nature in 
such a way that he has an equilibrium independent of nature’s 
variations. These budgetary forces are the active agents in dis- 
tribution; as they increase or are modified the national income is 
forced this way or that. A nation thus has a group of budgets each 
with its own forces, but not a group of funds each with its own laws. 

There is a budgetary assumption back of current thought 
although the method of expression hides its real character. The 
trade of two nations equates itself in a budgetary balance brought 
about by a recomposition of values in each nation so as to bring 
trade to an equilibrium. This national budget and its influence on 
values are well understood. It is also recognized that each class has 
a budget in which there is a similar recomposition of values to that 
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taking place in international trade. This is the theory of non-com- 
peting groups. It is, however, not so clearly seen that each business 
enterprise has a budget in which a similar recomposition of values 
takes place. Does a business firm merely add up costs and sell at 
a given profit, or does every change in costs force other changes 
both in costs and values so that a budgetary equilibrium is pre- 
served? Another way of putting the problem is to ask whether, 
with each addition to the costs of single items, the value of the final 
product can be correspondingly increased, or must this growing cost 
in one respect be met by increasing economies in other items? What 
power, in other words, have business men to increase prices when 
costs increase and what likelihood is there of a fall in price if costs 
are reduced? 

The answer to these questions depends on whether the business 
man is looked on as a bookkeeper who gives his statistics to the 
public in price tables or whether each business group is a unit 
with a budget in which a recomposition of values is worked out. 
The answer has been given by economists but their reasoning has 
not been generally accepted. In fact two theories have been pre- 
sented each with its advocates. Adam Smith said that values were 
the sum of costs and that they increased or decreased as costs rose 
or fell. This popular view has its best expression in free trade 
doctrines. Ricardo however contended that the increase of costs 
does not increase values: it lowers profits. The Ricardians were 
quite willing that trade should concentrate in England but they 
were not willing to say that the benefits of this trade were wholly 
English. They did, however, say that all the benefits of English 
industry went to the capitalists as profits, and that the laborers 
were paid from a fixed fund that had no direct relation to the pro- 
ductivity of English industry. In which were the English econo- 
mists right,—in their assumption that the laborers did not share in 
the benefits of increased production or that foreigners who traded 
with England did? It is plain that they used the theory of Adam 
Smith in the one case while they used the Ricardian theory in the 
other. It is also plain that the Ricardian theory is a budgetary 
concept involving a recomposition of values. Capitalism is industry 
organized for profit. A producer becomes a capitalist as soon as 
he keeps his accounts so that profits and costs become distinct. 
His viewpoint now shifts so that he measures every act by the way 
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it affects his profits. There is a revision of his estimates, so that 
costs figure as pains and values as pleasures. He thus creates a 
social viewpoint that distinguishes ‘him from the primitive worker. 

In a primitive society the wealthy class are not budget makers. 
The limit to their expenditure is the varying annual produce of 
their land which is easily overrun in any nation where there is a 
money-lending class. The rest of the community is divided into 
traders who scheme and the toilers who suffer from exploitation. 
Primitive traders are notoriously unscrupulous. They prey on one 
another as well as on the community. It is from their cut-throat 
methods that the theory of competition arose. When traders are 
transformed into producers each sale ceases to be an individual unit 
brought about by the higgling of the market. It becomes an item 
in a ledger showing not the high profit on individual sales but the 
average profit gn many sales. The merchant deals with a group 
and his methods must become social to succeed. No one can become 
a statistician without socializing himself. The trader is thus brought 
into harmony not only with his community but also with his fellow 
dealers. Competition is in harmony with high return on single 
sales: it is not in harmony with high average profits. No one keeps 
an accurate ledger of receipts and expenditures without finding that 
his average profit is lowered by price cutting. He may thus dispose 
of otherwise unsalable goods or gain by some uncontrollable exi- 
gency of the market but his average profit will fall off. Budget- 
makers deal fairly with consumers and cooperate with fellow pro- 
ducers. Square dealing and cooperative methods are the only means 
of raising the rate of profit. 

Competition is not a human trait but an unsocial tendency. 
It fails in large scale production because this is the first to be social- 
ized. Large producers keep accurate books and know the cost of 
competition. They are the first to place high average profit in the 
place of high profit on single sales. Gradually, however, the small 
producers are becoming budget-makers and as they do their action 
differs from large producers only in being more social and hence 
more coercive in their demands that all members of their group live 
up to the standards of the trade. High social morality and high 
average profits have the same roots because they are both the results 
of the socializing influence of budget-making. 

The theory just stated gets a practical bearing when it is asked: 
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Does prosperity raise wages and lower prices or does it raise profits? 
If competition is social and group unity unsocial, the increase of 
prosperity should lower prices and raise wages. The gains of social 
progress would thus diffuse themselves among consumers and work- 
men. If, however, group unity is the effect of accurate budget- 
making, the pressure of economic progress will favor socialized pro- 
ducers at the expense of family budgets. Profits grow by the failure 
of prices to fall when the expenses of production are reduced. High 
rents result from a rise in prices. When prices are rising rents are 
growing; when profits rise costs are decreasing without a corre- 
sponding decrease in prices. There is thus a decisive test as to 
whether the consumer is injured by the rise of rents or of profits. 
When he fails to secure benefit from improved production profits 
have risen. When he pays more for goods rents are on the increase. 
Higher prices show that the national income is being transferred 
from profits to the rent and also that localized differential advantage 
is growing at the expense of centralized wealth. Rent is either a 
return for local advantage, for favorable positions, or for special 
ability. What a man gets for his individual powers, whether due 
to education or inheritance, is rent as truly as the income from a 
corner lot or a mine. Industries, therefore, are centralized, in which 
case their return remains profits, or they are localized, in which 
case their return is mainly rent. Profit and rent represent two 
opposing tendencies, and from the opposition thus developed comes 
the acutest problem of modern civilization. 

Budget-making is the force uniting men into groups and blend- 
ing smaller groups into larger ones. It makes a social group out of 
all who keep their budgets in the same way, and creates an economic 
morality that prevents the aggressions of individuals from injuring 
members of the group. Of these budget-makers there are several 
varieties, or perhaps it is better to say budget-making has gone 
through several stages of development. The first type of budget 
might be called a nature budget because the contrast is between 
what man does in production and what nature does for him. The 
surplus is then the aid nature gives. These estimates are true of an 
isolated man gaining advantage over a reluctant nature. They are 
defective in that they overlook the effects of invention and neglect 
class antagonism. The second type of budget is the national budget 
so much emphasized by protectionists. While apparently national 
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it is in reality a class viewpoint, because tariff schedules are made 
by manufacturers and reflect their interest. A third budget is that 
of the centralized industries. Wealth not welfare gains recognition. 
All progress thus seems bound up with and measured by the growth 
of capital. From such industries there is no hope of lower prices, 
but at the time there is little danger of a rise. The fourth type 
of budget is that of the working capitalist. Here the estimates 
are in terms of work. Capital is an adjunct of work but not an 
independent agent. The farmer says he has done a day’s work 
when he has plowed eight acres of corn because he thinks of himself 
as the active agent in the process. He says he raised eight hundred 
bushels of wheat, not that his farm produced it. A physician also 
says that he cured the patient, not that his acquired skill did it. 
All professional men think in terms of work and overlook the capital 
involved in their education. They have no budget showing profit; 
it shows only day’s work and annual income. Profit and work are 
thus symbols of opposing budgetary ideas, and the two views seem 
to clash where there is in reality a fundamental unity. To think 
in terms either of capital or activity shows defective budgetary 
concepts which the future development of budgetary relations will 
remove. ‘There is a unity even if as yet it is unseen. All budgets 
would harmonize and blend if they were complete enough to show 
the needed facts. 
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The fundamental change separating industrial nations from their 
primitive predecessors is the rise of budgetary concepts and the 
resulting recomposition of economic and social values. Modern 
calculation forces readjustments through which primitive emotions 
are decomposed and reorganized in more effective ways. Emotional 
outbursts are thus suppressed or turned into useful channels. The 
first of these budgets was the nature budget that traces the source 
of welfare either to the favorable action of nature or to the work 
of men. The second was the national budget made prominent by 
the mercantile economists. The commercial budget came next in 
which the emphasis of profits and costs became prominent. The 
budget of the working capitalist is the most recent addition to this 
series. It is harder to name this type of budget because it appears 
in many forms each of which is too specific to be generally applicable. 
The product which the worker with machines imputes to himself 
is largely the product of the machine he uses. So too the farmer’s 
product is largely that of land, the small dealer’s product is partly 
that of his location, while the product of the professional man is 
mainly that of acquired skill due to capital sunk in his education. 
In each of these cases there is a joint product of rent, capital and 
energy imputed to the active agent as work. This is a recomposi- 
tion of values which brings a social reconstruction in harmony with 
budgetary needs. Call this class what you may, it is the largest 
and strongest class in modern societies and by its action the progress 
of the future will be shaped. 

The growth of budgetary concepts does not cease with these 
developments. There are other types of budget forming of which 
the municipal budget is the most easily recognized. But of more 
importance, although thus far more indefinite, is the family budget 
now so forceful in shaping social estimates. 

Personal development is said to be a recapitulation of the history 
of the race. The child starts early in his emotional life and becomes 
rational as he suppresses emotional estimates and puts in their place 
values formed by the budgetary group of which he is a part. The 
word “‘family” has two meanings. We think of it as an emotional 
group whose ties are sexual or we think of it as a budgetary group 
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held together by common work and life interests. The first sort of a 
an family has no budget. Its morality consists of emotional checks 
voiced by tradition. Family budgets represent the change that 
comes over families as they rise in efficiency, and are thus capable 
of putting into effect economic checks to the evils from which they 
suffer. 

The first effect of improved production is to raise profits. What 
are the forces that take revenue from this fund and transform it into 
wages or into cheap commodities? Protectionists reply that national 
prosperity brings high wages, and thus adds to the family income. 
Free traders, on the contrary, argue that their policy reduces costs, 
and thus aids families on the expense side. These two seemingly differ- 
ent policies are rooted in the same economic doctrines. Prosperity 
lowers costs, and thus permits a higher wage rate, says the one; 
prosperity lowers costs, and thus reduces family expenses, says the 
other. A third possibility that prosperity, by lowering costs, raises 
profits is overlooked by both disputants. Which then is good eco- 
nomics: prosperity raises wages; prosperity lowers prices; or pros- 
perity raises profits? To answer this question the nature of indus- 
trial changes must be explained. Improvements of the nineteenth 
: century have been especially prominent in iron and steel production. 
i A second group of changes show themselves in a lowered cost of trans- 
li portation; a third in agricultural machinery. These improvements 
. affect the family budget only indirectly, either in the price of houses 
at or of food. The real cost of producing food has fallen, but instead 
; of lower food prices there has been a rising price of agricultural 
. land. The burden of higher prices is on raw materials, farm build- 
ings, fences and machinery, and building material in city homes. 
None of these items enters into family budgets. Between producer 
and consumer, in all these cases, there is a landlord to whose benefit 
the lower costs accrue. Family budgets do not, therefore, show the 
improvement that industrial changes would warrant. Rising 
profits check the growth of wages; rising rents absorb the gains of 
industrial efficiency. Family budgets face a deficit where, if the 
relations between costs and expenses were direct, there would be a 
surplus. 

There are articles, however, to which the consumers’ relations 
are still direct. Of these, sugar, wool and silk are important. To 
families with an income above $1,000 a year, they form a burden of 
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say five per cent of income. The same families are paying twenty 
per cent of income as rent. Let me illustrate in my own case. I 
buy three suits a year, on which the tariff duties are ten dollars 
each. For room rent I pay four times as much as for clothes. It 
costs me two dollars a day for food, of which one-fourth is rent in some 
of its various forms. My tariff duties are not more than fifty dollars 
a year, while my payments for rent exceed $800 a year. This is a 
fair sample of incomes above $2,000 a year. It is rent, not the tariff, 
that makes the burden under which the workers groan. What the 
landlords, city and country, obtain is that part of the gains of con- 
centrated industry which the trusts, railroads and the protected 
industries have not been able to hold. There is a real opposition of 
interest between the centralized industries, whose gains are profits, 
and the localized industries where income is mainly rent. It is 
possible to aid Illinois farmers at the expense of Pittsburgh profits, 
or New York landlords at the expense of those of smaller towns. 
Neither group, however, has any right to claim they represent the 
people. To transfer dollars from New York to Wisconsin is no more 
to the public interest than a movement in the other direction. The 
family budget is not improved by going from city to country, or from 
Iowa to Texas. Local advantage is absorbed in land values. To 
move is merely to change landlords. To vote another ticket may help 
this politician or that, but it will not remove the deficit from the 
family budget. 

The annual produce of a nation is thus distinct from the sum of 
family budgets. The total income of families equals the total output 
of personal energy, but the annual produce that results far exceeds 
the sum entered on the expense side of the family ledger. All that 
goes to replace capital or to increase capital forms no part of family 
budgets. If the annual surplus of a nation were used to increase 
capital, a steady growth in the number of families would result, 
but no change in the average family budget. Such a nation would 
be called prosperous and trade statistics would prove the contention. 
It would, however, be a national not a family prosperity. Some other 
change than mere growth must take place to alter budgetary 
relations. 

We get an explanation of budgetary improvement by contrasting 
personal income with vested income. Personal income comes from 
productive acts which cease when the producer dies or is disabled. 
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Vested income is impersonal and is enjoyed by some one so long 
as production is unaltered. All profit and rent are vested income. 
The share that goes to them is capitalized and remains a fixed charge 
on industry. Family income increases as personal income grows. 
It is not altered by what increases vested income. The sum of 
profits and rent is thus outside of the influences affecting family 
budgets. There is a well-known economic law which says profits 
fall as wages rise and rise as wages fall. The newer expression 
of this law is that the sum of family budgets increases in amount as 
vested income falls off, and is reduced as vested income grows. What- 
ever reduces the price of articles composing the fund replacing capital 
benefits vested income by the resulting rise in profits and rent. 
If industrial improvements reduce the cost of articles in the replace- 
ment fund and not those entering family budgets they will increase 
vested income without any necessary alteration of family welfare. 
There is a gap between national prosperity and improved family 
life that must be filled in some other way. 

Higher values for personal services do not seem to relieve the 
situation because the change merely raises prices and does not alter 
price relations. This objection would hold if all personal services 
were used to produce consumers’ goods. Much of them, however, is 
employed to replace capital. In so far as the higher prices of services 
increase the value of the replacement fund, the burden of the change 
falls on vested income and not on family budgets. All of the increased 
value of personal services goes to improve the monetary side of 
family budgets while only a part of the increased cost falls on 
the expense side. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the laborers are 
used either to increase capital or to make non-consumable goods. 
The major part of the growing cost of personal services thus falls 
on vested income. Consumable goods rise in price but the capitalized 
value of investments falls off because of the decrease of vested income. 
There is, therefore, a way in which budgetary values can react on the 
industrial situation. Is there a practical way in which it can be 
realized? 

To answer this question the social effects of budgetary pressure 
must be analyzed. Wants in a progressive society grow more rapidly 
than the means of satisfying them. This creates in family budgets 
a state of chronic deficit. There is no hope of relief through de- 
creasing costs, because low prices are the index of low values of per- 
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sonal service. The family budgets lose, therefore, on the income 
side, all the savings that low prices bring while the gains from low 
costs accrue to the benefit of the replacement fund and hence raise 
profits at the expense of personal income. Reductions in prices 
thus increase the budgetary pressure. The relief must come from 
other sources. 

Budgetary pressure comes from whatever intensifies family 
life and puts its welfare above other units, groups or ideals. Its 
growth is mainly due to the socialization of ideals by which personal, 
national or religious standards are displaced or incorporated into 
those of the family. Early religions emphasized a future state, 
primitive morality emphasized the repression of wants, while national 
preservation depended so fully on struggle that it emphasized mili- 
tary valor and self-effacement at the expense of family obligation. 
All these external pressures must be removed before social ideals 
stand out in contrast with those of primitive societies. The new 
standards are, however, plain enough to permit of their enumeration 
and valuation: Health, leisure, recreation, education, home, food, 
clothing and social service are among the forces increasing budgetary 
pressure and to them social progress is due. In contrast to them, 
however, stand certain other tendencies that relieve budgetary 
pressure. Prominent among these are: 


The increase of personal efficiency. 

The industrialization of women. 

The lengthening of the working life. 
The shortening of the working day. 
The increasing power of substitution. 
The intensification of activity. 

The increase of family altruism. 

The diffusion of wants. 

The socialization of household expenses. 
The increase of taxation. 


Most of these tendencies need no explanation. An exception to 
this is the law of substitution. If low prices cannot be secured 
through the competition of producers, there remains a possibility 
of relief through the shifting of consumption from costly articles 
to those less expensive. The change from woolen to cotton clothing 
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or from meat to cereal food illustrates widespread alterations in 
consumption that do much to relieve budgetary expenditure. This 
power grows steadily and is the only effective check to high prices. 
Low prices form the goal of industrial progress to be attained by the 
consumers having many ways of satisfying their wants. A socialized 
community has no effectual escape from monopoly except by changing 
desires so as to utilize new commodities. The fate of the consumer 
lies solely in his own hands. The competition of producers is a vain 
hope resting on a misunderstanding of economic motives and of the 
social forces they generate. 

Family budgets have, however, another source of relief. Checks 
to expenditure tend to bring the family budget to an equilibrium 
and are the basis of industrial morality. The effects of this new 
morality may be stated in the following terms: 


The increase of sex restraints. 

The decrease of the birth rate. 

The delay of marriage. 

The economy of house rent. 

The economy of costly food. 

The economy of time. 

The decrease of saving. 

The increase of life insurance. 

The sacredness of trusts and contracts. 

Promptness in fulfilling engagements. 

Restrictions on child labor. 

The decrease of luxury. 

The reduced use of intoxicating liquor. 

The increased valuation of future welfare. 
' The love of economy for its own sake. 

The socialization of industrial groups. 


Such are the moral effects of budgetary pressure and they rank 
high among the causes that relieve it. Do what they may, however, 
there is still a net deficit in the normal family budget which must 
be met by a rising value of personal services. 

Budgetary pressure in distribution acts either against vested 
income or it forces the toiling underworld into a less favorable posi- 
tion. There is no economic law that will prevent or restrain this 
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pressure. Wage funds and interest funds are antiquated concepts i 
derived from pre-industrial conditions. The power of survival is } 
always in the hands of one class. Industry gives it to the working ' 
capitalist as the earlier military society gave it to the leisure class. a 
Society is in the hands of those who combine thought and work. i 
In this unity lies the hope of the future. fit 
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XII. Tue Hicu Cost or Livinc 


The recent rise of prices has created a demand for new investi- 
gations and new theories throwing light on price changes. With 
two theories of price changes the public is already familiar; the 
) theory that rising prices are due to the increase of money and that 

they are due to monopoly. We know the effect of rising prices on 
, various incomes, on business activity, on the value of property, 
| on saving and the distribution of wealth. Changes in monetary 
: prices have occurred often enough and have been sufficiently wide- 
spread to establish valid conclusions on all these points. 

I state these facts to suggest that these two fields do not cover 
all the cases of price changes. The current high prices may not 
come from either of these causes but from economic phenomena 
not fully observed and hence without a theory for their explanation. 
The demand is, therefore, for an hypothesis about which to organize 
the new facts and then for statistical investigations to verify the 
preliminary hypothesis or to point the way to a better one. 

I shall start therefore by asking a question: what would be 
the effect on prices if the supply of loanable capital should fall off? 
To answer this question a clearer definition of loanable capital and 
a better contrast between it and other types of capital must be devised. 
Adam Smith thought of capital as a stock of goods annually pro- 
duced and consumed by the participants in production. By capital 
we now mean any permanent investment from which income is 
i}] derived. A contrast is sometimes drawn between fixed and circu- 
. lating capital but of it little use has been made. Economists state 
it and then pass along to draw conclusions about fixed capital which 
forms the bulk of national investments. In my opinion the stock 
of Adam Smith, the commodities of trade, circulating capital, loan- 
able capital and consumers’ goods are practically the same fund 
named differently as it appears in various forms. It would need a 
more concise definition to make them equivalent but in so doing we 
violate no usage and help towards the acquisition of clear ideas. 

Loanable capital must be in some mobile form so that it can 
be employed in many ways. A bolt may be used or not used, but 
its destiny is fixed. It must go into a given mechanism. But food 
| and clothing may be used by different people and hence their trans- 
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formation may produce a multitude of objects. Their direction is 
not determined until the loan has been made and used up by given 
workers. If this mobile stock is in the hands of a banker it is called 
loanable capital; if in the hands of a dealer it is called commodities; 
if talked about by an economist, it is circulating capital, and if in 
the hands of a consumer, it becomes consumable goods. The view 
depends on the problem we desire to discuss but in all the views 
we have one objective fund standing in contrast to the fixed invest- 
’ ments of the nation. 

Practically all loanable capital is in the hands of bankers at 
disposed of by them at given rates of interest. The rate of interest 
is determined by the return on circulating capital and not by the 
return on fixed investments. It is fixed by the difference between 
the value of the consumable goods used up in an act of production 
and the consumable goods that this act creates. Fixed capital 
yields a net return which is valued through the rate of interest. A 
net return of $10,000 and a four per cent rate of interest means an 
investment value of $250,000. We then say this investment yields 
four per cent when in reality the rate of interest was the cause of 
the value and not the reverse. The measure of interest comes to 
light only when consumable goods are used to make other consum- 
able goods. It follows from this that the rate of interest is the index 
of the amount of consumable goods and thus of loanable capital. If it 
rises, the amount of consumable goods is falling off relative to other 
forms of wealth. If this did happen, would it affect all prices alike 
and thus act as alterations in the supply of money do, or would it 
be felt in particular ways and under given circumstances? Here is 
a query that it is at least worth while to follow up. 

Alterations in the quantity of loanable capital are due to changes 
that affect consumers. If there is less consumable capital, the con- 
sumer has in some way altered his habits. Funds that were formerly 
set aside, and thus came into the hands of bankers, are now used 
in other ways. This means that families have found new openings 
for expenditure and have less to save than formerly. If this is true, 
a better tabulation of wealth statistics would reveal a falling off 
of saving, even if familiar statements of facts seem to prove the 
reverse. But to make this clear needs some revision of definitions 
and more care in statistical tabulation. One difficulty is in the 
definition of saving. If a man working for wages spends less than 
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he earns the surplus becomes loanable capital. If, however, he enters 
into business, he uses his capital and goes to the banker for more. 
Small businesses are of such a nature that personal skill is essential to 
their success. The capital used is an adjunct to the skill and the 
joint return is regarded as due to the person and not to the tool or 
stock. Most capital in sums of less than $10,000 is personal capital 
of this sort. Its increase means a shortage of loanable capital. 
If savings are defined as a loanable fund, used by some other person 
than the saver, then savings have fallen off and at the same time the 
personal qualities and virtues of the non-savers have increased. 

The non-saver of earlier generations was an extravagant individ- 
ual without family ties or social motives. Non-saving to-day is a 
budgetary pressure forcing alterations in the family expenditures. 
The non-saver is now a higher type of a man than the saver, just as 
the saver was an elevation of type above the extravagance of more 
primitive men. This higher family aims to create a flow of income 
to enjoy and not an accumulating fund for future support. Its 
striking effects are manifest in the pressure to reduce the birth rate 
and to delay marriage. The budgetary equilibrium is attained 
not by reducing expenditures but by elevating the family to a higher 
social status where more efficiency produces the needed income. 
This means an increased demand for education and a delay of the 
time when children enter industry. Economy is thus forced on 
each generationof parents to put their children in a station above their 
own. This economy shows itself not in a personally unused fund 
but in an intenser use of present income. With a boy at college the 
family income is fully used, the banker gets no new funds, deposits 
may even fall off, and yet by the pressure the family is elevated in 
social position through the increased earnings of the son. Measure 
by the year and there seems a loss. But a survey made after a half 
century would show more earning power and a better adjustment 
of income to expenditure. Progress is by epochs; failure shows 
itself in short periods. It forms the temporary curves that delay 
but do not prevent the rise of standards and the increase of welfare. 

If we shift the view from the family budget to that of the banker, 
we find another pressure forcing a flow of capital to more effective 
points. The function of a bank is not to create capital but to econ- 
omize its use by checking the expenditures in places where the return 
is low and causing a more rapid flow of capital in productive directions. 
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This in practice brings two results: investments of fixed capital 
are favored and personal loans are concentrated in the hands of the 
more efficient producers. Increased economy thus means the more 
effective use of loanable capital in the form of consumable goods, 
so that the fixed investments may be increased. Progress is made 
either by improving the personality of those who control the making 
of consumable goods or by the permanent transformations of nature 
that fixed investments promote. The pressure on the banker to 
find a more efficient type of local producer is matched by the pres- 
sure on the family to be more efficient so that the family status 
may be raised. The family saves less and spends more so as to bring 
this about, while the banker uses his reduced loanable funds to so 
much greater advantage that the shortage in savings is made up by 
the increased skill of the banker. Progress thus goes on, but if we 
look beneath the surface the forces that make it are radically altered. 
Personal efficiency rather than a growth of population is now the 
great force in increasing wealth. The line of progress has been from 
saving to efficiency and from a stock of consumable capital to perma- 
nent investments yielding greater income with less current expen- 
diture. With the uplift of the personality of those using capital has 
come a better social spirit and a replacement of competition by co- 
operation. It is thus easier to get groups of producers to combine to 
prevent waste and when they combine the maintenance of fixed 
prices is more readily insured. 

High prices of consumable goods are thus the natural result of 
the increase of personal efficiency on the one hand and of the increased 
economy of circulating capital on the other. The need of increased 
efficiency cuts down the supply of loanable capital and the smaller 
supply of loanable capital creates a demand for more efficiency in 
its use. High personal incomes are the complement of a high return 
on capital. The scarcity of capital causes an intenser use of labor 
while the scarcity of labor causes an intenser use of capital. An 
oversupply of cheap labor is the index of an early civilization, while 
dear labor and a deficiency of loanable capital offer evidence of a 
newer type manifesting itself in contemporary events. We have 
become used to the thought of a rising rate of personal income. We 
lack the complementary thought that a high rate of interest is also 
the index of progress. The reason for this lies in the acceptance of 
an antiquated theory of distribution making it appear that a rise 
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in the rate of interest is at the expense of wages. This is perhaps 
true of a static society, but in a dynamic society the less effective 
forms of both labor and capital are eliminated and from this change 
there should result both a rising rate of wages and of interest. The 
more careful investigations of recent years have shown the slow but 
steady rise of wages and a more than corresponding improvement in 
the welfare of laborers. It is more difficult to prove a rising rate of 
interest. There have often been changes in the local rate of interest 
but there has been no marked change in the rate paid on secure 
investments. Either the rate of interest has been a conventional 
matter not indicating the rise and fall of profits, or family ideas of 
stability have altered so little that a steady flow of new capital has 
been assured without adding to the inducement to save. There are 
now indications that this is changing. Secure investments have a 
less favorable market than formerly which may indicate a permanent 
change in the attitude of the public towards them. Life insurance 
has become so safe that it offers greater security for the family than 
any investment. It would thus seem to add to the causes that 
check the increase of loanable capital, and in this way help to bring 
about a rising rate of interest. 

If greater personal efficiency, a higher wage, less loanable cap- 
ital and a higher rate of interest are parts of a complementary group 
of changes, there would result from their joint effect a new adjust- 
ment of prices and a series of price alterations different from those 
now recognized as coming from monopoly or from alterations in the 
supply of money. High wages and high rates of interest would 
raise the price of consumable commodities; they would, however, 
lower the value of permanent investments. The higher wage would 
reduce the net income of permanent investments while the higher 
rate of interest would reduce their face value. A five instead of a 
four per cent rate of interest reduces the value of investments twenty 
percent. High prices of consumable goods that enter family budgets 
mean also high wages and high replacement charges on fixed capital. 
A larger part of the total income of society thus flows into family 
budgets. While they are the index of blessings in the hand and in 
the future, high values of consumable goods are a real hardship when 
measured from year to year. The rise in income comes in lumps 
with the new efficiency of the rising generation; the price changes 
are a steady pressure always felt and always the cause of a current 
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deficit. Each family runs down as it grows old but is replaced in 
the end by a new family on a higher scale of existence. The apparent 
fall and the increasing pressure are thus blessings in disguise, indi- 
cating deeper currents that counteract their visible effects. The 
flow of social progress is all in one direction: the apparent failures are 
in reality short-sighted views of a larger evolution. 

The important facts after all are the changes through which 
industrial evolution is carrying the nation and not the passing items 
of momentary interest. Only when they are all grouped together 
and inter-related can the trend of progress be seen. The following 
are some of the elements now visible in industrial life: 

1. High prices of commodities. 
2. Higher family incomes. 
3. The industrialization of women. 
4. The delay of marriage. 
5. A low birth rate. 
6. Restrictions on child labor. 
7. The increase of industrial education. 
8. The increase of voluntary associations. 
9. The reduction of intergroupal competition. 
10. The decrease of speculation. 
11. Higher rates of interest. 
12. Lower values of securities. 
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XIII. Votuntary Socialism 


Social sentiment and social action are not closely related. The 
difference, however, is well defined and the contrast so apparent that 
some working compromise between them should be found. Social 
sentiment is democratic or socialistic. Both these movements are 
leveling processes bringing men nearer to an equality by breaking 
down the barriers of prejudice, tradition and class difference that 
have kept them apart. Sentiment is thus a negative force removing 
barriers and not a constructive force reorganizing society in harmony 
with new conditions. 

In passing from sentiment to action two well-defined programs 
present themselves—coercive action that becomes state socialism, 
and cooperation which as group action becomes voluntary socialism. 
The voluntary principle was the basis of socialism, but certain errors 
of the early socialists helped to bring about the transformation of 
socialism to its present coercive attitude. They appealed to the 
rational opinion of individuals biased by class and race prejudices. 
The so-called rationalist was in reality a disguised sentimentalist 
whose opinions were egoistic and whose action was unsocial. Opinions 
are consequences, not causes. Molding and reshaping a man, they 
create for him a new view in harmony with his new situation. They 
are therefore bad when inherited and good when acquired. The 
new is formed through social action; the old is impressed by 
imitation and argument. Action is better than thought when 
new situations must be faced. It is not the wrestle of thought 
with thought but of social group with social group that gives the 
final test in evolution. The early socialists studied social movements 
and interpreted them in the light of current thought. Marx read 
books and argued about the validity of premises. We should neither 
take the facts and interpretations of the earlier socialists nor Marx’s 
arguments. The problem is not what were the facts or what were the 
arguments valid in 1848 but what conclusions do current facts warrant 
in 1912. 

Cooperative farm colonies have not succeeded nor has profit 
sharing been a success. So much can be readily conceded. For the 
advocacy of these measures the early socialists merit the discom- 
fiture that all prophets would have if they faced the outcome of 
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social progress. It is one of the paradoxes of progress that the march 
of events inaugurated by reformers moves in directions not antici- 
pated, and often assumes forms to which their originators are radically 
opposed. No one would be more disappointed than the martyrs 
who have died for progress if they were here to-day to see what 
events have wrought. Voluntary socialism is not to-day what its 
originators anticipated, but it is here in a thousand observable 
forms. We should not go to Owen or Marx to discuss it, but should 
take it as we find it and describe it as it now exists. Every industry 
has changed from an antagonistic or individualistic form to one 
of voluntary cooperation. Social movements are on a voluntary 
basis from which observations may be made revealing the methods 
and results of social cooperation. Progress has not forced social 
groups into distinct classes, each with a bundle of interests to defend, 
but each interest has been made effective by the formation of a special 
group to promote it. We are all in many groups in each of which 
there are new faces. Our foes are not groups of antagonistic men, 
but incompetence, mismanagement and maladjustment. Our friends 
are thus personal and our foes abstract concepts. 

This blending of individuals in a multitude of associations keeps 
opinion mobile and makes thought plastic. Out of each group some 
element of public opinion comes which rises into a principle and thus 
gets a validity which no argument can oppose. Even that which is 
coercive has a voluntary origin. If we have coercion in the future, 
it will not be the coercion of Marx but a coercion of principles and 
habits which now we accept as a voluntary expedient. 

The best example of voluntary cooperation is the evolution of the 
modern banking world. Having had an uninterrupted growth for two 
centuries it has had time to show the results of voluntary action. 
State banks have never received popular approval, and large banks 
have always met with public opposition. A voluntary growth of 
banking action, opinion and morality was thus forced on the bankers 
whose axioms and usages have noother means of enforcement than the 
voluntary assent of those ruled by them. The result is that the 
bankers are the most social body in the world; they have also a 
high type of business morality. The new morality of the inter- 
national world can be said to be a banker’s morality, since its rules 
and traditions were first put in force by bankers. As the outcome of 
this voluntary growth of opinion, the banks are the most conservative 
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of all organizations. High prices and high rates of interest have 
been discountenanced, the long view has become the banker’s view, 
while the gains of plodding industry have grown in favor above those 
of speculation and rash venture. The public still has complaints 
to make and doubtless the evolution of banking opinion is not com- 
plete, but it is interesting that these complaints largely hinge on the 
too great force of social usage. If one banker opposes a man or an 
enterprise they all follow suit. They thus effectively curb one another 
and elevate their social standards. There is practically no competi- 
tion and yet for individual services there is a low range of prices and 
no disposition to take advantage of the public by short-sighted prac- 
tices. Restricted competition, low prices and public spirit are thus 
combined in ways that reveal their tendencies and show what other 
industrial organizations can do when time and experience have 
developed usages bringing group action in harmony with public wel- 
fare. When an international struggle recently was prevented by 
the action of bankers, all applauded even if they failed to see what 
put the bankers in opposition to war. Long experience, however, 
has taught them that while a war may temporarily increase their 
profits, they lose by the destruction of capital and the lower rate of 
profits that follows its destruction. They may be as patriotic and 
as desirous of temporary gains as are other citizens, and yet the force 
of socialized banking opinion causes them to conserve public welfare. 
The bankers really form the one effective international group, and 
thus their action is based on the world’s welfare and not on that of 
individual nations or classes. Banking morality is the highest 
morality because it lacks the limits that national, local or creed 
morality possesses. 

We all see this when peace and war are at stake. What we forget 
is that the same instinct that restrains war also restrains useless 
construction. A new railroad may be advantageous to its promoters 
but it is as much a loss of national capital as if it has been used as 
powder in a battle. We think still worse of bankers when they refuse 
to help some industry or check the aspiration of some city or section 
for a rapid growth. The instinct that leads to the refusal is social, 
and raises the general rate of profits as definitely as would the checking 
of war or of rash railroad expansion. It is a wise judgment that 
says we have enough railroads, factories and business enterprises, 
and that capital should be used to increase their efficiency rather than 
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to make new rivals. This helps in the formation of trusts, and 
encourages the successful business man at the expense of his less 
active competitor, but it helps also to improve social relations and 
to increase social efficiency. This change in the conditions of survival 
has come to stay. Public opinion is sound not as it opposes such 
changes, but as it takes advantage of the improvements made and 
applies them in other fields. 

The development of the railroads along social lines has not 
gone so far as with bankers, but the movement is in the same direc- 
tion. Temporary profits, cut-throat competition and the arbitrary 
changing of the rate of dividend to influence the stock market have 
not ceased, but they have been checked in their operation. It is 
to-day true, as it was not true yesterday, that some men are too bad 
to be permitted to control a railroad. It is also true that railroads 
put their new capital in permanent improvements and not in track 
extensions. Large concentrated investments giving a lower but 
more permanent return, receive a preference thus bringing their 
action in line with public interest. 

The trusts show fewer of these socializing changes because 
their history has been too brief to create the group sentiment that 
enforces them. In the history of their formation, we find that 
each failure led to the exclusion of the less social of the competitors. 
Every new attempt found the survivors more social in their inter- 
groupal relations, until the upward movement was complete enough 
to create a compact social group with a high sense of business honor. 
Say what we will of their outside conduct, the greater and firmer the 
business organization, the more compact is its social opinion and the 
keener the realization that personal honor and business ability go 
together. Social power is to-day of more consequence than brute 
superiority. Survival now is not an individual struggle, but a 
success within the limits of group action. 

Labor organizations are crude and yet progress lies in their 
upbuilding. Any outside control of a group is bad, because it is a 
dogmatic suppression instead of an internal evolution. Sound group 
opinion will grow among the workmen only as it is formed by the 
success of their organizations. Revolutionary ideas are born in 
failure; they come from bitter experience and from short-sighted 
views. Success tempers and elevates. It makes group opinion 
social and group action conservative. Give the workmen what they 
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want and their interests will be found to correspond to public welfare. 
By this I do not mean to claim that the interests of all laborers 
and all employers coincide. That would go further than present 
evidence warrants. But it is true that the interests of permanent 
investments, and of the workmen who operate them, would be pro- 
moted by better conditions and a higher wage for the workers. 
Organization gives to each party the ability to enforce its urgent 
claims and creates a willingness to yield where the concession is less 
vital. No one but the group can form its restraints or elevate its 
social tone. The present state of labor disputes is bad because both 
sides carry such a load of dogmatic opinion. Only internal strength 
can uproot dogmatism. The greater the strength, the more empirical 
the judgment, the more social is the action. The cure of struggle 
is the socialization of the contending forces. 

There is such a wealth of examples of the action of voluntary 
groups that the only difficulty is that of selection. Sixty years of 
successful evolution force a change of judgment from prediction to 
fact. Instead of looking ahead and prophesying we can now look 
back and réview. The evolution of a social group is from interest 
to sentiment, and from an admiration of superior persons to that of 
programs. Superior men, the hero and martyr, unite groups; their 
subsequently formed ideals elevate their standards. Evolution is 
thus from struggle to cooperation, from personal control to social 
control and from concrete rules to abstract principles. The growth 
of social control is from persons to words, from words to artistic 
expression and from art to religion. A word or phrase can unite 
people and hold them together more permanently than can any 
leader. Art is more expressive than words, while the cosmic emotions 
of religion are deeper and more unifying than the social awakening 
of language or culture. The social groups grow larger and the 
opposition of interests diminishes as each of these stages is reached. 
The lower diversity of interest is transformed into a higher unity. 
The strength of social bonds lies in the freedom that led to their 
perception and acceptance. 

There is also a change in judgment accompanying this growth 
of social sentiment. Pragmatic judgments replace the dogmatic 
decisions of the earlier stages of progress. Pre-judgments are thus 
transforméd into post-judgments; experience wins over opinion. 
The state is the last surviving form of dogmatic opinion but even 
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here the yielding to voluntary action is evident. Government is 
now party government and political parties are organizations held 
together by assent. Back of the party is a multitude of smaller 
voluntary organizations whose activity gives it its force. Govern- 
ment action is thus not a public decision, but the action of some 
voluntary group who for the time act as the state. Laws are thus 
made and when made are enforced by some active voluntary agent 
organized along social lines. 

To have state socialism would not create a new power above men 
but would make emphatic the voluntary political organizations which 
control the state. There would be the same formation of group 
within group until the real control fell into the hands of the more 
active and the more social. We are governed by minorities just as 
industries are controlled by them. The problem is not to escape 
control but to transform society so that wisdom dominates. Volun- 
tary grouping evokes an ability to select the better which when given 
full expression brings group action and social action into har- 
mony. Sentiment and judgment are one when social groups are 
blended into one society. The first axiom of social advance is, 
never take the chance of conflict when compromise is open. From 
this simple creed all social progress comes. The full moral code is 
but a more explicit statement of what this axiom implies. The 
way of peace is the way of prosperity and there is no prosperity 
without cooperation, toleration and compromise. 
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XIV. Tue Avomance or STATE SOCIALISM 


The preceding discussion has shown the difference between 
socialism as a sentiment and socialism as a mode of thought. State 
socialism is not this sentiment but a means of realizing it. It isa 
program for attaining industrial ends and must be judged in its rela- 
tions to rival programs. The real contrast in programs is between 
state socialism which is coercive in its action and voluntary socialism 
that has back of it the cooperative action of the various social groups. 
Voluntary socialism was weak because it pictured early agricultural 
conditions and gave to each group a greater independence than 
modern industry permits. This agricultural grouping was made 
impossible by the growth of centralized industry. So long as the 
scale of production was growing the evidence seemed to show that 
industry in its final form would be unified under state control. 
State socialism is coercive industrial action. The centralization of 
industry appears to leave no other alternative. It must be either 
state action in the interests of the masses or their exploitation by 
those who acquire industrial control. Such was the picture of 1848 
and on it the recent development of socialism has turned. 

The conditions of 1912 are different from those anticipated by the 
prophets of 1848. Centralized industry has had a great development 
but its limits are now plainly seen. It is one of the elements of the 
present industrial situation but without power to dictate to other 
interests. This failure to control leaves open the way for other forms 
of social action of which so many are in active operation that the 
trend of social development is discernible. There is no industrial 
group that does not have a voluntary organization uniting its mem- 
bers and voicing its claims. The industrial groups never were so 
diverse as at present, nor so intense in the social control they exercise. 
There are large groups and strong groups but no dominating group. 
The law of social growth is that of the diffusion of interest. This is a 
stronger principle than that of the centralization of industry, and 
with its dominance comes the strengthening of local industries in 
each of which is a social group united both in feeling and interest. 
What type of action meets this condition of diversified industry? 
There must surely be some way to progressive action in such a 
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society, and this way must be different from the state socialism a 
centralized industry would force on a nation. 

Back of these two types of industrial organization are two modes 
of reaching decisions that must be contrasted before the issue is 
clear. Decisions may be either dogmatic or pragmatic. Dogmatic 
decisions are based on predetermined data and enforced by racial 
or class sentiment. A dogmatist can determine what should be done 
before a given case arises, because acts are judged by standards set 
up before action takes place. Pragmatic decisions are made after 
the event and are based on evidence that it creates. Every pragmatic 
judgment incorporates new material in each decision by which it is 
modified. 

Judgments also differ in being coercive or cooperative. Coercive 
judgments are made by a strong group and then forced upon the 
weaker classes. A good illustration of this is the subjection that 
men have forced on women. The strong make the law to which the 
weak must submit. The opposing principle is that of cooperative 
assent. An example of this is found in international law. No 
modern nation is strong enough to impose its will on other nations 
and hence general action must have the assent of all interested. On 
this basis has grown up a series of decisions cooperative in origin 
that have a force no nation can resist. These decisions are pragmatic. 
International conferences are not called to settle hypothetical cases. 
The subjects arise out of unexpected circumstances and the assenting 
nations act with a full knowledge of what the effects of the decision 
will be. There is no blind alley in international law. It is conscious 
cooperative action based on a full knowledge of the losses to which 
each nation must submit and the gains it secures. The pressure 
of such a situation forces each nation to yield on points of less im- 
portance in order to secure that which it deems essential. Each 
nation thus gets an advantage out of international decisions just as 
it does out of international trade. In both cases what is less desired 
is given up to secure what is more important. Pragmatic decisions 
thus maintain peace where coercion and dogmatic predetermination 
would fail. 

The key to all social progress lies in accepting this principle 
and applying it to complex industrial situations. Industrial groups 
must cooperate in decisions just as nations do. Such decisions are 
pragmatic, the judges having full knowledge of the case, deciding 
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only on events that have already transpired. Each party must 
yield the important to secure the essential. Such a method is not 
mere theory but is in active operation. It means the decision on. 
industrial differences not by the courts nor by legislative acts but by 
commissions formed after the dispute arises, with judgments limited 
to present cases and secured with the assent of all parties concerned. 
The courts and the legislature decide cases on predetermined data 
and impose their decisions by force and not by cooperative assent. 
Majorities thus crush minorities instead of raising them into a co- 
ordinate position. Take as an illustration the dispute about pro- 
tection and free trade. The free trader asserts that if an industry 
fails to sustain itself under foreign competition it should be permitted 
to die out. The protectionist on the contrary asserts that every 
industry should have protection enough to enable it to pay current 
wages. Both of these contentions are dogmatic and the decision 
is made on predetermined data. Either principle fully acted on 
would bring on a conflict to be decided only by the coercive power of 
a majority vote to be reversed by every temporary whim of the 
ruling element. The pragmatic method would demand decisions 
based on evidence coming out of the events to be judged. On the 
one hand capital and labor must be employed, on the other the con- 
sumer needs protection against needless waste of productive power. 
Every case if treated individually offers some compromise giving 
both factors what they most need. No legislative body can rightly 
settle any such case on predetermined evidence or by deductive 
principles. The facts in dispute must first arise and then upon them 
some cooperative decision must be worked out. Dogmatism and 
praginatism stand opposed in every industrial decision. The one 
leads to. state socialism and the other to intergroupal harmony. 

The lack of progress in settling tariff disputes may rightly be 
compared to the steady strides towards international peace. The 
need of peace is certainly as urgent as the need of free trade. Both 
are based on sound principles that must some day be universally 
accepted. The advocates of free trade, however, set up dogmatic 
principles based on predetermined facts and from them they judge 
current events. They do not compromise with opponents but carry 
on a destructive war out of which increased animosities come. In 
contrast to this, the advocates of international peace pursue the 
pragmatic method. Single evils are isolated from the general effects 
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of war and eliminated by the general assent of combatants. Every 
nation knows what it is doing when it limits the sphere of war and 
sees in it some advantage for which its assent was given. This 
pragmatic process would be as successful in industrial matters as in 
international disputes. There is no majority and minority in trade 
relations nor is it a case of the good against the bad. As many 
industrial groups are involved in trade disputes as there are inde- 
pendent nations in international conflicts. 

Each age is ruled either by the judgments of past ages expressed 
in sentiments, tradition and law or it judges its own acts, expresses 
its own will and avoids the evils it sees instead of those its prede- 
cessors assumed would exist. The rules of a stable advancing civil- 
ization are concurrent estimates of present welfare and not pre- 
determined judgments based on ancestral anticipations. The change 
from one basis to the other is not a sudden revolution but the gradual 
result of awakened public opinion. We have really gone much 
further than is apparent in the application of the newer attitude in 
legislation and in settling trade disputes. The many specific examples 
of its application need only to be recalled to show their breadth. 
The referendum and the initiative are crude forms of concurrent 
control. They lack, however, the cooperative assent needed to make 
them effective. If such legislation were limited to cases where co- 
operative assent had been previously obtained, the legal enactment 
would be merely a satisfaction of agreements already secured. The 
steps would then be like an international tribunal whose acts are 
only effective when ratified by the concurring nations. It is only 
formal justice that needs preorganized courts. The unsocial acts 
should be condemned by them but in industrial disputes their power 
should be limited to enforcing delays and in the protection of public 
rights until a properly constituted tribunal can be formed. Choosing 
judges, after it is known what the dispute is about, is better than 
recalling judges who make bad decisions. The trouble arises not 
from the shortcomings of the judge but from the temper of the pre- 
cedents on which he relies. When current judgments displace 
ancestral anticipations of coming evils the courts and the public 
will be in harmony as to the remedies needed and both will replace 
their dogmatism by cooperative assent. The law should merely 
register and the court apply decisions reached by mutual concessions 
of the groups concerned. 
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In the past there has grown up a buttress to individual liberty 
in the form of political rights. When our national constitution was 
formed no bill of political rights was included. The defect however 
was soon remedied, thus creating a limitation to majority rule which 
has been an important element in national stability. If this is true 
in regard to political rights, it is equally important in industrial 
disputes where suppression of weak groups by the strong is as danger- 
ous as is the political dominance of majorities. There is as much need 
of economic rights as there was for political rights. A right is an 
effectively expressed sentiment that carries with it a self-condemna- 
tion of its violation. It gives the individual or group a clear basis 
on which to make an appeal and furnishes a test of where the strong 
are over-riding the weak. Such a bill of rights could be readily 
formulated; it would check aggression and arouse sympathy in behalf 
of the industrially wronged. In another place‘ I have formulated 
a bill of economic rights that would correspond to the political rights 
now a part of our constitutional guarantee. I will restate some of 
them so that the content of such a bill can be apprehended. The 
more obvious rights are these: 


The right to security. 
The right to publicity. 
The right to an open market. 
The right to customary prices. 
The right to share in national prosperity. 
The right to cooperate. 
The right to decision by public opinion. 
The right to wholesome standards. 
The right to leisure. 
The right to cleanliness. 
The right to recreation. 
The right of women to income. 


The real dangers of state socialism do not lie in its bolder schemes, 
but in policies that appeal more directly to social sentiment. Op- 
position to banks, railroads and the trusts is not so much against 
the present form of these industries as to their high profits. We 
may expect a strong movement that has the equalization of profits 
as its end, but there is nothing in such a movement that would lead 
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to the nationalization of these industries. There is, however, danger 
wherever social sentiment is made the determiner of public policy. 
The strongest emotional appeal of state socialism is for pensions 
and fora minimum wage. The road to them has already been opened 
by our generosity to military heroes and by the precedents set by 
foreign nations. In the appeal of the industrially poor, however, 
we should not forget the long standing appeal of those afflicted with 
disease or inherited defects. The problem is not whether industry 
or heredity create the greater evils, but which of these groups of 
evils can be first attacked and removed. We know the source of 
hereditary defects and have also learned that they cannot be cured 
by environmental improvement. The defective and delinquent 
classes must be segregated if they are to be eliminated and thus a 
place made for a better stock. It is, however, a temporary burden 
to be removed after a generation of generous care and faithful atten- 
tion. The science of eugenics tells us how to proceed and sound 
reasoning makes plain the social uplift that would follow its applica- 
tion. In this field a social appeal can be made fully as strong and 
more effective than in any other field. The sources of industrial 
evils are removed by altering the conditions under which industry 
is carried on. It is against these conditions that social sentiment 
should turn. Premature old age should be prevented rather than 
supported. Educating the young to avoid dangers is better than 
pensioning those who fall into them. Changes at the source of 
industrial evils effect more than the same effort in time and money 
used to alleviate the suffering caused by bad conditions. It is a 
good axiom never to act until the source of an evil is known and 
then to attack the source and not the result. Were this axiom acted 
upon we would first remove the evils due to heredity and then with 
a clearer vision reorganize industry so that the worker is conserved 
and elevated. We can mold industry as we will when we see what 
form we wish it to take. 

The general principles of cooperative action, however, are 
more important than their specific applications. Either majorities 
have the right to impress their ideas, sentiments and institutions on 
minorities, or social decisions need the approval of the groups affected 
by them. The one method is that of dogmatic impressment, the 
other of cooperative assent. ‘There is no compromise between 
ideals so different in their origin and in their goal. Industry must 
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square itself with other forms of progress, and as it does coercion 
and exploitation will be displaced by cooperative action. When 
the state merely registers what mutual assent has already attained 
industrial peace will be as stable as international peace will be when 
arbitration is universally applied. Both fields demand the same 
methods: victory in either field will strengthen the cause of peace 
in the other. 
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XV. THE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


Last summer I met a Second Adventist who, in harmony with 
the views of his sect, saw in the passing events proof that the world 
was approaching its final crisis. The Bible, history and current 
events were interpreted in light of the belief that they gave evidence 
of an immediate catastrophe. To-day such views are striking 
because they are rare. Yet, odd as they seem, they are a remnant 
of old beliefs that before the age of science were generally held. No 
one then thought that the world or its civilization was enduring. 
Every one looked for signs of the coming end and accepted without 
question the various prophecies based on such data. A belief in 
progress is new. If man was made perfect and fell, tests of devolu- 
tion constitute the only science worth investigating. The devolution 
of the Adventists has been discredited by the progress of science. 
Social devolution is even now a common belief. It colors history, 
gives rise to revolutionary views of politics, and makes economic 
doctrine pessimistic. Were it merely an academic belief, it might 
be left to die out in its own way. It is, however, an important 
element both in socialistic literature and in economic thought. 
That capitalism must go down in a tragedy appeals to an instinct 
too deep seated to be ignored. The same is true of the oft-stated 
economic doctrine that the resources of the world are diminishing, 
and that in the crash civilization will go down before some form of 
barbarism. 

While the orthodox economist and the socialist who use these 
pictures have a greater appearance of presenting the truth and state 
their arguments more in harmony with history and science, the 
sentiment they evoke is the same as that the Adventist arouses with 
his crude pictures of ruin and failure. They are pre-evolutionary 
views, appealing to fear and wonder, and resting on a confused state- 
ment of the facts. 

Such views are hard to controvert because of the crude logic 
their advocates use. They review current events for evidences of 
disaster and then by an accumulation of historical data, create a 
picture of misery and failure. If their view is opposed by a pre- 
sentation of the happier phases of life, they call their opponents 
optimists. Scientific economics is thus made to consist of depress- 
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ing facts that call for forceful action. If the optimism of Godwin 
and Owen is put against the pessimism of Ricardo and Marx, it is, 
indeed, hard to decide which is the better. They both assume that 
happiness is the normal state of all men, and then they try to show 
how social institutions fail to secure it. But is the contrast thus 
made valid and fundamental? Are men either happy or miserable 
or are they under ordinary conditions both happy and miserable? 
If the latter is the reasonable attitude, evidence as to the happiness 
or misery of mankind is beside the main issue. There are no valid 
tests by which pleasure and pain can be quantitatively compared. 
The individual judgment is usually clear, but we have no comparative 
means of measuring happiness and hence the judgments based on 
such evidence are not of much consequence whichever side they are on. 

Believers in progress are not in the same position to-day as 
they were in the age of Ricardo and Marx. The theory of organic 
evolution has been unfolded and from it come tests both of evolu- 
tion and devolution. A theory of progress should now start not 
from surveys of happiness and misery, but from the evidence of the 
general evolution in which both men and society have a part. From 
this it will be seen that struggle brings both happiness and misery— 
happiness to the successful and misery to the vanquished. The 
presence of misery is, therefore, no evidence of the failure of evolu- 
tion. We evolve through misery as much as through happiness. 
It is only the abiding effects measured in physical units that tell 
which force is dominant, and to these tests we should turn to decide 
the truth or falsity of human progress. 

If socialists had formulated a law of the persistence of misery 
instead of the increase of misery, they would have been on safe ground. 
We know that misery persists but we have no measure of its increase. 
Happiness tests have been displaced by evolutionary standards 
which are capable of definition and measurement. Changes for the 
worse in physical conditions are likewise no test of devolution. They 
accentuate struggle and hasten the elimination of the weak. Nor 
can we infer retrogression from deductions based on the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. Professor Carver in a recent article’ gives three 
a priori tests of diminishing returns and hence of retrogression: the 
spread of population, the concentration of population in cities and 
the introduction of inventions. He contends that population would 
not spread, cities would not grow nor would inventions be made 
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unless they were forced by a pressure of deficit. They are thus 
evidence of increasing misery and represent what mankind should 
avoid. Such a position is pre-evolutionary. If an animal spread 
over a continent, a biologist would assume that it was improved 
by the change. So, too, the presence of more animals in a locality 
or in closer relations to each other would indicate not degeneration 
but the evolution of new psychic qualities. Invention is also an index 
of greater mental power and not of greater devolutional pressure. 
That the spread of population and the growth of cities often increase 
misery may be readily admitted without in the least impairing the 
proof that progress is also taking place. 

Devolution cannot be predicated from a knowledge of environ- 
mental conditions no matter how poor they may be. No accurate 
measure is possible until the reaction of the animal to this environ- 
ment has created definite structural modifications. Devolution 
is a matter of animal structure and not of environment. It is retro- 
gression without growth. Of it there are two tests, revision and 
retardation. Animals retrogress by going back to some ancestral 
form, or they are retarded in growth and thus do not attain a full 
development. Devolution does not create new forms: it revives 
old ones and prevents the appearance of the higher attributes. 
Degenerates should be cared for and finally eliminated, but their 
misery should not be added up to arouse social sentiment or to 
determine the effect of social change. We cannot measure devolu- 
tion in terms of civilization, of happiness and misery, of wages or of 
poverty. The evidence of statistics and history is poor when com- 
pared with that of biology. The burden of proof is thus against 
those who would show an increase of misery without some compensa- 
tion in growth or in social uplift. 

In changing from the consideration of devolution to evidence 
of progress a contrast must be made between political stability and 
social evolution. The danger of political instability has been so 
great and its evils so manifest that political theory has evolved as a 
theory of stability rather than of progress. Political stability has 
arisen in modern nations by substituting majority rule and average 
happiness for the cruder tests of numbers and strength. Political 
theory assumes that an equal distribution of happiness gives greater 
security than its concentration. Wage theories and subsistence 
theories have thus arisen through which the equality of man has 
been proclaimed. The doctrine that every man counts for one, 
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checks aggression when applied to food and wages. It leads, however, 
to a pure individualism in which group action has no place. Society 
is changed from an organism to a mob, thus checking the rise of social 
sentiment through which a higher unity comes. From brute strength © 
to majority rule is progress, but still more comes when minorities 
through compromise and toleration displace the need of majority 
coercion. 

When the difference between political stability and social evo- 
lution is recognized the need of a new measure of progress becomes 
apparent. We assume that when men have equal income, they are 
equally happy. While this political axiom leads to political stability, 
it does not help to create new adjustments. To get evolutionary 
tests, we must start from the physical tests that have back of them 
the authority of science. Thought, motive and product although 
indices of a higher mental life, are not measurable in masses so 
that a transfer may be made from individual judgments to social 
predicates. The one sure test is the structure through which they 
arise. If structures, mental, physical or social alter, we may be sure 
that a racial evolution has taken place. To accurately measure 
thought, motive or product, we need a complete record of all thought, 
all activity and all products. Such history and such statistics are 
impossible. The history we have is a record of social struggle and 
not of human activity. Few would claim that the tabulated 
statements of thought, action and wealth are accurate enough to 
make them available for social deductions. Fortunately, however, 
there is one test that abides and reveals the net result of all past 
action. Structure evolves through pressure of thought, motive, 
action and product. What people do becomes history; what they 
get becomes happiness: the abiding effects of what they do and get 
become social structure. Action in social terms is character; product 
ensures happiness; neither of these is inheritable. Only structure 
is passed along and modifies the race. For this reason social meas- 
urements improve as they pass from activity to the product of activ- 
ity, and from this product to the structure that shapes the activity. 

The first test of structure is its activity. The more active 
are the more advanced in organization. The second test is in sur- 
plus. This measures the economy of effort and the excess of return 
over cost. The third test is invention. This is the measure of prog- 
ress in thought. The fourth test is wealth. It shows the structural 
changes in the environment which remain to aid future generatiors. 
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The fifth test is the growth of will power. Will is more than the 
abstract power of choice. It is surplus energy moving through im- 
proved mental mechanisms. 

Social changes should show more than the physical background 
in structure and yet should be directly related to it. Viewed in this 
way the first social measure of progress is the desire for intenser 
forms of happiness in the place of quantitative satisfactions. The 
second is the removal of fear. The third is the stability of social 
institutions. The fourth is the growth of voluntary associations. 
' The fifth is the growth of the spirit of toleration and of decision by 
compromise instead of by struggle. Each of these changes indicates 
a growth of social structure and an advance in social evolution. 
There is no mechanism for social degeneration. If it comes, its 
source is not in society but in its physical background. No social 
evidence can prove decay except as it corroborates what physical 
retrogression has made plain. 

Progress in these physical phases is beyond dispute. The 
burden of proof is against those who use historical examples or a 
crude tabulation of social facts to disprove what more fundamental 
evidence shows to have an evolutionary support. The new tests 
are so plain that they can readily be set over against their pre- 
evolutionary predecessors. Thought is being modified to meet the 
new conditions even if it has not gone far enough to give the new 
an irresistible force. This point I shall not argue but will illus- 
trate by putting in contrast the older and the newer tests of social 
improvement. 


Otp New TEst 
In life Happiness Health 
In physical superiority Strength Endurance 
In mental superiority Understanding Originality 
In production Population Wealth 
In social organization Liberty Cooperation 
In character Integrity Efficiency 
In rivalry Brutality Manliness 
In disposition Amiability Generosity 
In logic Dogmatism Pragmatism 
In business | Shrewdness Squareness 
In art Appreciation Expression 


In religion Submission Inspiration 
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All these tendencies have a common source and a common meas- 
ure. They show the trend of progress and put its result on a firm 
basis. The lesson is plain. Prophets of disaster are a remnant of 
an older epoch. The new economics rejects superficial facts and 
the dogmatic attitude they presuppose. Its evidence is corroborated 
by organic changes that cannot be reversed by the effect of occur- 
rences of present interest but of no permanent value. 


| 
| | 


XVI. THe 


While I cannot claim to have made a complete restatement of eco- 
nomic theory, enough has been given to show the nature of the thought 
transformation now taking place. It is essential to recognize that 
we have passed from one epoch to another and that our principles 
and facts must be correspondingly modified. We live in 1912 but 
think in terms of 1848. This is due to the fact that several men 
then expressed the dominant tendencies so forcefully that their 
mode of thinking has been impressed too deeply to permit current 
facts to have their full weight. The past epoch was one of natural 
and class readjustment. It intensified struggle and aroused class 
antagonisms. It is a mistake to give much weight to the evidence 
of this epoch: its appeal was after all local and temporary. It is 
even worse to attribute the thought development to any one man. 
Marx was as much a creature of this environment as was Mill, 
Carlyle or Carey. They had the same facts before them and acted 
on common principles. Their differences are details for their fol- 
lowers to wrangle about. Their similarities are a common heritage 
forcing us to act ina different way from what we should have done 
if this epoch had not remodeled social concepts. The national and 
class readjustment has now taken place, struggle has been limited, 
and national sentiments are turning into new directions. We can, 
therefore, tell something of the trend of events and of the forces now 
in the making. 

Two results of the preceding epoch form the basis of the antic- 
ipations I now venture to give. One is that political stability has 
been secured. All of the nineteenth century thinkers were filled 
with dismal forebodings as to the stability of modern nations, and 
this fear had much to do with the forecast they made. Mobs can 
now be as readily handled as could an attempted invasion of barba- 
rians. The fall of civilization from either of these sources is no longer 
to be dreaded. Nations and classes are stable units. It is economic 
fact not brute passion that now determines public opinion. 

The second fact equally apparent is that we have entered a new 
epoch. The industrial revolution through which modern nations 
have passed has had four recognized epochs. The first may be called 
a national economy and in it the mercantile school voiced the demand 
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for local industries. In the main this economy was due to the divi- 
sion of labor and to the spread of industry to new regions. The second 
epoch was that of free trade, in which England comes to the front 
as the representative of advanced industry. The third epoch was 
an economy of unused resources: during this epoch there was a 
spread of agricultural population and the rise of new nations, of 
which America is the prototype. The fourth epoch was that of large 
production, in which concentrated wealth became the controlling 
power both social and political. 

If these epochs had brought industrial evolution to a close, the 
anticipations of Marx would have been realized. The poor and the 
rich would have been isolated and all struggles would have resolved 
themselves into a conflict between the two. But evolution did not 
stop here. We have entered into a new economy in which personal 
and local advantages are exploited as effectively as were the central- 
ized advantages of the last epoch. The present struggle is not 
between the rich and the poor but between centralized and localized 
wealth. Personal and local advantages are much more numerous 
than are those on which the success of the great industries turn. 
Political control is thus in the hands of those interested in local 
industries and in personal income. Under these conditions, the old 
contrast between the rich and the poor has ceased to be vital and in 
its place will come a new alignment of the social groups. 

To determine the changes that will thus be wrought a more 
definite theory of progress is needed. Prediction in the past has 
been prophesy based on historical interpretations or the picturing 
of Utopian ideals. More definite measures of progress than either 
of these are now available. Progress can be measured through the 
increase of wealth, thus giving a material interpretation: it can be 
measured through the structural changes that evolution has wrought; 
or it can be measured through the social control of classes or races. 

Social control is the repression of the weak by the dominant. 
Acting through acquired characters it makes no structural change. 
Any shift in industrial conditions or in the location of natural resources 
can bring a new class to the front and with their ascendency a new 
form of control is exerted. Of these forms of control, democratic 
control, which is the control of numbers, is especially important. 
Democracy has adopted without question the utilitarian axioms 
and thus has accepted the quantity and distribution of happiness 
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as the measure of progress. Every one in this calculus counts as a 
unit and no one as more than one. With happiness measured in 
material goods, this standard makes the distribution of wealth more 
prominent than its production. The control of income seems a social 
necessity and with it arise new functions for the state. 

Social control rests on opinions and not on social structure. 
It is a development of thought and not of activity. It is hard, 
therefore, to predict what changes in control will be made other than 
that utilitarian control is likely to undermine the control of precedent, 
_ tradition and wealth. This would create a simpler society than we 

have at present, but it would not be a final nor even stable form of 
society. Structural development would continue and with each 
marked change, opinions would alter and thus create a new form 
of control. No measure of progress is, therefore, valid that does 
not recognize the need of structural change and the fundamental 
character of alterations made by it. Opinions about progress are of 
little consequence unless we can show structural changes that bring 
what we predict. 

Such statements seem vague, but they are readily transformed 
into objective standards. Social structure shows itself in three 
definite forms: in health, in wealth and in culture. We cannot 
tell how happy a man is, but we can determine the state of his health. 
Income is a better test of welfare than happiness, but it is not so 
accurate a test as health. The activities connected with production 
are predetermined by the situation in which it takes place. Dis- 
tribution, however, is a matter of opinion. There are no income 
structures to shape its distribution as there are productive structures 
to create it. Structural activity produces wealth: men distribute 
it. This is a revised statement of Mill’s introduction to his theory 
of distribution but it is no less true in its new form than in the old. 

We think of culture as the final product of civilization and not 
as one of its elements. Yet if we look at the facts, we find that 
culture is an index of activity, not of ancestral tradition and opinion. 
Social tradition has been broken more in the field of culture than 
elsewhere. It is no longer the admiration of the old or of the foreign 
but an intenser form of enjoyment than that yielded by traditional 
pleasures. Wealth is the consequence of effective activity in pro- 
duction. Culture is the result of more satisfying combinations in 
its consumption. Both are in a like manner determined by struc- 
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tural activity. Every new product modifies the direction which 
culture takes. 

In former descriptions of progress, I divided it into two parts, 
a pain economy, in which fear and suffering drive man to his daily 
tasks, and a pleasure economy, in which the motive of action is the 
pleasure derived from the goods enjoyed. I now regard this division 
as defective. To love pleasure is a higher manifestation of life than 
to fear pain; but the pleasure of action is in advance of the pleasure 
of consumption. \ Action creates what pleasure uses up. This would 
divide progress into three stages: a pain economy, a pleasure economy 
and a creative economy. Each stage has its own mode of thought, 
and its own social institutions. To visualize the elements of these 
stages, I have put them in the following table: 


STAGE OF Form oF ForM OF CHARACTER OF THE 
PROGREsS. STRUGGLE. CONTROL. SociaL Bonps. 
1. Apaineconomy. Race struggle. Ancestralcontrol. Blood bonds. 
2. A pleasure economy. Class struggle. | Wealth control. Interest bonds. 
3. Acreative economy. Self direction. Character control. Social beliefs. 
TYPE OF THOUGHT KIND OF TYPE OF 
THOUGHT. LIMITATIONS. PHILOSOPHY. Moratity. 
1. Theological. Substance. Anthropomorphic. Traditional. 
2. Rational. Space. Material. Utilitarian. 
3. Pragmatic. Time. Ideal. Telic. 


The transformation of activity and thought which this third 
economy imposes has already taken place or at least the change 
has gone so far that its outline is manifest. It is more difficult to 
predict the uplift in sentiment that it will bring. The emotions of 
the older epochs were centered about religious and race antagonisms. 
Evils have been clearly perceived objects with definite local manifes- 
tations. Heroes and gods also made a personal appeal and kept 
the emotions too specific to bring out their social possibilities. To 
build up social sentiments demands the elimination of struggle and 
fear on the one hand, and of personal renunciation and hero worship 
on the other. Social life seems incapable of making use of these 
primitive reactions and thus lacks the effectiveness of the older 
more animal life. Neither the rational nor the utilitarian logic 
has ever done more than to arouse mild cosmopolitan sentiments 
that pleased the philosopher but failed to vitalize the man of the 
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street and shop. For such a condition there must be a remedy if 
the new life is to arouse men as effectively as did the old. Senti- 
ment and thought should not be antagonistic nor should sentiment 
be crushed by the growth of logic and science. To prevent this 
catastrophe, thought must be reorganized so that its concepts create 
emotional reactions as definite and as prompt as did the vivid rela- 
tions that struggle originated. Thought stimuli must be put in the 
place of sense stimuli, and thought ends in the place of the victory 
struggle sets as a goal. 

A step has been taken in this direction by the shifting of interest 
from the past to the future. History is a history of struggle, and 
usually of defeat. By the emphasis it gives to retrogression and 
decay, it increases struggle and makes present personal success vivid 
and vital. The thought of progress gives a new turn to the emotions 
by giving them a new goal. We become social as we look forward; 
more animal as we look back. The dread of the future must be 
changed into an eager anticipation before the new emotions will be 
as vivid as the antagonisms that the past provoked. 

From this it is easy to see why the future should become promi- 
nent in socialistic schemes before a like reorganization of the popular 
thought can take place. Progress can not be visualized in past 
events. Its goal is ahead and must come through a social reconstruc- 
tion of ideals and a material reconstruction of wealth products. 
Progress is necessarily economic because its embodiment is material 
and environmental. Social antagonisms thus stand opposed to prog- 
ress. From this it seems to follow that progress comes through 
emotional suppressions, thus creating the Utopian stage illustrated by 
the early English socialism. Marxianism is a reversion to the prim- 
itive attitude and the acquisition of a driving power in class antag- 
onism. Socialism has not, however, abandoned the earlier ideals, 
contradictory as they may be to the material tendencies of Marx. 
Back of conflict loom up clearly defined pictures of social unity which 
give a charm to modern socialism even if the clearness of the picture 
is dimmed by the terror of the immediate struggle that is to bring 
them. Socialism is thus a half-way house from the old to the new. 
It unites the beauty of what is to come with an emotional awaken- 
ing evoked by past conflicts. To look both ways and to get inspira- 
tion from both views is contradictory but effective. Purely Utopian 
reconstructions do not arouse vivid motives to action. Cosmopoli- 
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tan progress and utilitarian measures fail because they evoke no 
emotional machinery to carry men toward the ends they seek. A 
goal less vague than the cosmopolitan and more social than personal 
ends must be outlined before sentiment and thought can direct 
activity toward new ends as forcefully as the old ideals did. 

I reach this conclusion by assuming that surplus promotes 
activity and that activity transforms the natural surplus into wealth. 
With wealth come price relations through which ancestral control 
is broken and wealth control put in its place. Price relations give 
rise to budgetary concepts. In the endeavor to bring the family 
budget to an equilibrium, activity is increased and consumption is 
put on a cultural basis by increasing the intensity of new wants. 
This brings on a self-repression which is the essence of character 
building. The struggle for supremacy is now changed from a race 
and class struggle to an internal struggle for self-control. Primitive 
feelings and instincts are repressed, sex and appetite are curbed, 
and cultural motives replace the older sentiments due to race and 
class antagonisms. 

These newer struggles are growing elements in English and 
American life. A higher culture will result that makes decisions 
individual and personal rather than racial and class. There will 
be no unity of race, of language, of history or of ancestral tradition, 
but there will be a new type of men forced into a common mode of 
living by their culture, education and activity. Such a civilization 
is a reality among the English-speaking peoples and its spread to 
other races and regions is only a matter of time. To make its reality 
apparent, and to give it an emotional force, it needs a name which 
it now lacks, for the many nations and regions to which it has spread 
keep any historic name from being appropriate. To call it English 
or American is to prevent the united appeal which is so much needed 
to give it force. Anglo-American has a racial limitation that must 
be avoided. As a mere suggestion that may lead to the adoption of 
some appropriate term, I offer the word “Angloid,’’ which seems to 
come nearer to what is wanted than any other term. It implies 
a heterogeneous origin and thus seems weak, but this weakness is a 
real strength as it permits a fusion of all elements making for a 
higher civilization and an energetic personality. The unity is in the 
type, the culture and in the resulting character. We progress not 
through an heredity but through our improved environment. 
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With or without a name, this new civilization will impress itself 
more deeply on the coming age. The new and the old types of 
culture, motive and character are bound to come into sharper con- 
flict as the century advances. The older tendencies are coercive 
and will strive to impress themselves as state socialism. The newer 
forces will express themselves in voluntary association. It will be 
a struggle of tradition, race and class with the blending influences 
that make for unity and character. The history of the coming age 
will be a chronicle of such results as a future historian can describe 
better than an economist can predict. 
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and sociology, 21; and surplus, 21; 
avoidance of state, 76-82; collegiate, 
29, 30; emotional, 11, 24; growing 
influence of, 7; hero of, 13; 
America, 7; in England, 7; in 
Europe, 7; in Germany, 15; 
Marxian, 26; modern, 93; origin of, 
13-18; political, 46; program of, 
24; scientific, 19, 22; sentimental, 
8, 26; sociological, 29; state, 24, 
70, 75, 80, 81; transformation of, 
7; trend toward, in En land, 16; 
types of American, 26-30; unity of, 
13; voluntary, 26, 27, 28, 70-75, 76. 

Socialists, American, 8; early, 27; 
literary, 29; sentimental, 7. 

Socialization of railroads, 73. 

Society, classes in, 36. 

Sociological interpretation of history, 9. 

Sociological socialism, 29. 

Sociology, and socialism, 21; dffer- 
ence between, and economics, 5, 
transformation of, 21. 

State ownership, 26. 

State socialism, 70, 75, 80, 81; avoid- 
ance of, 76-82. 

Statistical wage, 39. 

Subsistence fund, 45, 51. 

Subsistence wage, 39. 

Super-profit, 42. 

Super-wage, 42, 43, 45. 

Surplus, 16, 17; and socialism, 21; 
social, 39, 45, 47; undistributed, 
21. 

Surplus value, 15, 21. 

Survival, power of, 63. 


Theorists, deductive, 4. 
“Theory of Prosperity,” S. N. Patten, 
1. 


Unearned income, 38, 45. 
Unearned increment, 34. 
Utility, principles of, 6. 
Utopists, the, 29, 37. 
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Values, 53. 


Wage, statistical, 39; subsistence, 39; 
super, 42, 45. 

Wage fund, kinds of, 39. 

Wages, 41, 46, 60, 68, 85; iron law of, 


38; rise in, 38; study of problem of, 
6. 

Wealth, 47, 48; and labor, 17; and 
saving, 16, 42; creation of, 11; 
redistribution of, 46. 
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